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of excellent long distance connecticns, or who can 
give service to the nearest large city, the matter 
of successful competition is not a difficult problem. There 
are, however, even at this late date, a number of Independ- 
ent exchanges 
which are 
hemmed in on all 
sides by territory 
devoid of Inde- 
pendent develop- 
ment. Racine, 
Wisconsin, be- 
longs to the lat- 
ter class, as it lies 
between the cities 
of Chicago and 
Milwaukee,  nei- 
ther of which 
give Independent 
connection, 
Racine is not 
only isolated in 
this respect, but 
the Bell com- 
pany has had in- 
stalled for a num- 
ber of years the 
most modern 
common battery 
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RACINE TELEPHONE EXCHANGE 


A Description of a Modern Independent Installation 
By Earl C. Long 








equipment, so 
that with its ex- 
tance facilities f %40 lines. 

and modern local equipment it is most strongly entrenched 
to give battle to a rival. 

The Citizens’ Telephone Company, which is the Inde- 
pendent organization of Racine, was two years ago more 
than holding its own with antiquated magneto equipment, 
but being a progressive organization, with the interests of 
its patrons at heart, determined to make a change and to 
give the best possible service so as to be a worthy com- 
petitor of the Bell. 

A successful modern telephone exchange must take ad- 
vantage of not only every practical improvement in central 
office and subscribers’ equipment, but all details of out- 
side construction as well as the proper housing and loca- 
tion of the central office equipment. Also in making a 
change from an antiquated system to one of modern de- 
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sign, it has always proven more economical and a better 
business proposition to do away entirely with the old equip- 
ment and make a complete change at once, so that the full 
benefit of the improved service can be appreciated by the 
patrons. It has always been a tendency among the Inde- 
pendent tele- 
phone companies 
to consider the 
gradual __chang- 
ing over to a new 
system with the 
idea that it is 
more economical, 
but when every- 
thing is taken in- 
to consideration, 
the latter method 
leaves the system 
in an unfinished 
condition 
throughout the 
entire change, 
which covers in 
most cases a 
number of years. 
It is needless to 
say that the sub- 
scribers do not 
enthuse when 
subjected to this 





one aan . ' kind of _ treat- 
Figure 1. ment 

> Multiple lamp signal common battery switchboard and combined chief operator’s and a 

cellent long dis- monitor’s desk. There are 1,680 lines equipped and the exchange is designed for an ultimate 


The perma- 
nency of the ex- 
change building is another important item which should 
receive careful consideration when re-equipping a telephone 
plant, as a modern switchboard is of such a character that 
it is practically impossible to change its location to another 
building without entirely putting it out of service. 

At Racine, all modern methods and types of equipments 
were carefully considered, and when the change was finally 
decided on, a centrally located building site was purchased 
and a modern two-story fireproof exchange building, 40x80 
feet, constructed to accommodate the type of switchboard 
equipment adopted. While this building has many unique fea- 
tures, possibly the most prominent is the use of a fire wall, 
which separates the apparatus end of the building from 
that containing the offices and operators’ recreation rooms. 

In order to successfully compete with the Bell company 
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the most efficient operation was necessary, and it was im- Figure 1, is also provided, as well as a wire chief’s desk, 
perative that several defective details of operation which shown in Figure 2. A two-position toll and rural line switch- 
were inherent in the latter company’s system, and the cause board, equipped with a calculagraph for recording the 
of much complaint among subscribers, should be completely lapsed time on toll tickets, was furnished and located in a 
avoided. First, it _ ——— separate room in 

” | A Chlthe telephone 
building. The dis- 
tributing frames 
and relay rack 
are shown in Fig- 
ure 4, while the 
cable runs from 
these frames to 
the switchboard, 
which is located 
in the room di- 
rectly above, as 
shown in Fig- 
ure 5. 

Figures 6 and 
7 show the power 
plant machines 
and the exchange 
storage _ battery 
respectively. 

In order to 
produce an eco- 
nomical _ operat- 
ing plant, a two- 
cylinder, fifteen 
horse - power, 


was necessary to 
give a four-party 
selective ringing 
service which 
would be abso- 
lutely non-inter- 
fering and devoid 
of the expense 
and maintenance 
of grounds” or 
third wire con- 
nections. Second, 
rural line service 
with eight-party 
selective ringing 
was also desired, 
as by this means 
a business get- 
ting service could 
be inaugurated. 
Third, great 
economy in ex- 
change operation 
was a most im- 
portant require- 
ment, one which 
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was to determine . Figure 2. combination gas 
. ; a Gas engine, power board and wire chief’s desk. The former operates from either gas or l line e 

the future  suc- gasoline and furnishes all of the power used in the exchange building. Other sources of power, @Nd gasoline en- 

cess of the com- however, are provided for emergency purposes. gine was installed 


pany. Fourth, the many defects in the operating of the Bell and connected by belting to a 110-volt Holtzer-Cabot com- 
common battery switchboard, such as the “vicious click,” pound wound lighting dynamo for lighting and power pur- 
or “bat,” as it is sometimes called, which the subscriber poses. This dynamo was made of sufficient output to fur- 
receives in the . ae penile ” nish all of the 
ear when mak- . eae. lighting and oth- 
ing a connection, er current for the 
should be entire- exchange _ build- 
ly done away ing, as well as to 
with. furnish current 

Equipment ful- for operating one 
filling all these of the motor gen- 
requirements was erator storage 
installed and put battery charging 
in operation in machines, and 
December of last one of the ring- 
year, the cut-over ing sets. A sec- 
from the old ond source of 
equipment being storage battery 
made in a very charging current 
short space of was provided by 
time, considering a motor generat- 
the many diffi- or set consisting 
culties — encoun- of a Wagner al- 
tered. ternating current 

The new motor direct con- 
switchboard is of nected to a Holt- 
the full common zer-Cabot charg- 
battery multiple ing dynamo. 
type, and is With these ma- 
shown in Figures chines several re- 
1 and 3. It con- serve sources of 





sists of 1,680 Tiewse & exchange current 
local lines ar- Rear view of multiple switchboard with doors removed. The answering jack cable run, are always avail- 


: ‘ power connecting rack, cord circuit condensers, cord relays, operator’s circuit coils, cord con- 7 
ranged In five, necting rack, answering jack and line lamp wiring, multiple jack cabling, and resistance able besides that 
three - position —— ene leads are shown in their order of occurrence, beginning at the bottom of the storage 
sections, each local cord circuit being equipped with four- battery. This battery is arranged to be charged when con- 
party individual indicating ringing keys. A combined chief nected to the switchboard, thereby giving the highest pos- 
operator's and monitor's desk, shown in the foreground of _ sible efficiency. 
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A duplicate set of Holtzer-Cabot multi-cycle ringing ma- 
chines was originally furnished as a part of the power 
plant, one to operate from an outside source of current, 
and the other from the storage battery, but since the installa- 
tion was completed the latter has been replaced by a new 
type of ringing device developed and perfected by the 








manufacturer of the switchboard. This new machine, 
Figure 4. 

Relay rack, intermediate distributing frame and main distributing 
frame. 


called a harmonic converter, was installed the first week of 
January of this year, and has since been running continu- 
ously night and day, furnishing all of the selective party 
line and regular ringing current used in the exchange. As 
this ringing machine only consumed about one-fortieth of 
the energy required to operate the motor driven sets, an 





Figure 5. 
Distributing frames and relay rack showing the cable run extend- 


ing upward to the multiple switchboard, which is located on the 


floor above. 
additional economy in the operation of the exchange, over 
that originally figured, has been made. 

In connection with this power plant it might be inter- 
esting to note that with an electric meter rent of $4.00 per 
month, requiring an equivalent amount of current to be 
used from the outside source of power, and with the cost 
of gasoline for operating the machine added, the total cost 
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of all electric power and lighting used in the exchange 
building is equivalent to less than $12.00 per month, Sufh- 
cient data, however, are not available to give the total aver- 
age cost per month during the entire year, but it can be 
easily seen that it should not exceed $15.00. ‘These figures 
are based on the operation of 2,200 telephones, which were 
the total number in service in the month of June of this 
year. 

The central portion of Figure 2 shows a three-panel 
combination fuse and power board which is so designed as 
to manipulate all of the power circuits of the entire build- 
ing. The 110-volt lighting dynamo is provided with rheo- 
stats, switches, and circuit breakers on one panel of this 
power board, and each storage battery charging machine 
is also equipped with its starting box, rheostats and circuit 
breakers. The circuit breakers are provided with contacts 
so that when they are operated an alarm bell will ring, 
and immediately notify the attendant. The middle panel 
of this power board is provided with fuses for protecting 
all of the line and operator’s circuits, and also has an alarm 
so that when any circuit opens the bell will ring and thus 
notify the attendant. 

A peculiarity of the modern common battery exchange 
equipment is that line and switchboard troubles immedi- 
ately make themselves known by the improper operation 
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: Figure 6. 
Ringing machines, charging machines and lighting dynamo. 
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is operated by the gas engine shown in Fig. 3. 


The latter 


of the lamp signals, and thereby forestall many complaints 
from the subscriber, provided, of course, the troubles are 
immediately cleared. This is only true, however, of certain 
portions of the circuits, and in order to completely keep all 
trouble clear, many novel devices were installed in the Ra- 
cine exchange to facilitate this work. For example, in ad- 
dition to a most complete wire chief’s and monitor’s desk, 
which are provided with elaborate testing and observation 
circuits, the main switchboard has provided at each oper- 
ator’s position a complete line and cord testing outfit. The 
latter allows all of the circuits in each operator’s position to 
be readily tested, proving that the line and cut-off relays 
as well as the line lamps are operative, also that the cord 
relays and supervisory lamps are in perfect working con- 
dition. The protectors on the main distributing frame are 
wired to enunciators and an alarm, so that when any heat 
coil opens the wire chief is immediately notified and the 
location of the trouble indicated. It will be seen that such 
devices as these make the modern telephone plant not only 
easily cared for, but of an extremely high efficiency. 

The question of success of a modern plant of this con- 
struction when operated in competition with an up-to-date 
Bell switchboard system is briefly answered, and to the 
point, by stating that the service furnished by this new 
equipment has been of such a high order that within a few 
months time the number of subscribers has been increased 
from about 1,600 to 2,200. The fact that over two-thirds 
of these subscribers make use of party line service is an in- 
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dication that the latter is a valuable drawing card and en- 
tirely satisfactory. 

The great success of the Citizens’ Telephone Company 
is more fully appreciated when it is remembered that the 
territory surrounding Racine is sacred Bell soil, and for 
that reason the fighting methods employed to hold the lat- 
ter, at the least that can be said, are bitter. 

The officers of the Citizens’ Telephone Company who 
have made this modern telephone plant possible, are: J. B. 
Simmons, president; J. Hocking, vice-president; G. V. 
Kradwell, secretary; C. R. Carpenter, treasurer; Wm. Van 
Middlesworth, superintendent. These officials are backed 
in all of their undertakings by a most enthusiastic board 
of directors. 

All of the central office equipment, as well as all of the 
telephones for this new installation, was supplied by the 
Dean Electric Company, Elyria, Ohio, who co-operated 
with the Citizens’ Telephone Company to produce a system 
which would exactly meet the needs peculiar to conditions. 
This is one of the first Dean switchboards with an equip- 





Figure 7. 
Storage Battery. The present installation of elements is sufficient 
for 1,680 lines, while the ultimate capacity of the lead-lined tanks is 


for 6,400 lines. 


ment of over 1,000 lines, and considering the fact that every 
detail entering into the equipment is of new design, its 
most successful operation reflects much credit on the manu- 
facturers. 

The local switchboard employs three-wire line circuits 
and two-conductor cord circuits, while the incoming trunks 
from the toll board, over which long distance service is 
given, are of the three-conductor type, so that the subscrib- 
er’s line is extended clear of all bridged apparatus, and coils 
to the toll boards. This gives the best possible condition 
for long distance transmission and allows the toll operator 
to completely supervise the connection without help from 
the local board, except the putting up and pulling down 
of the trunks. The local as well as the long distance talk- 
ing facilities of this plant are thus carefully provided for, 
and when the Chicago and Milwaukee connections are 


available, which will soon be possible, the Citizens’ company - 


will be equpipped to out-talk the Bell in the same degree 
that it has worsted it in local service. 

The combined chief operator’s and monitor’s desk as 
well as the wire chief’s desk used in the Racine installation, 
is of the cordless type, using keys to manipulate the cir- 
cuits instead of the usual jacks and plugs. Designation 
strips indicate the use of each key, so that this method of 
operation is more rapid and accurate than the older form. 
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OFFICIAL BULLETIN NUMBER ONE. 


The second series of the International Independent Tele- 
phone Association’s bulletins are now being issued. Num- 
ber one follows: 


Judging by the actual work done, the convention was the most 
successful meeting of its kind to date. The attendance—double that 
of last year—was thoroughly representative, and the enthusiasm 
could not have been surpassed. From the very start the delegates 
gave evidence that they were prepared to go after the big things in 
the Independent field. Credit is due in many quarters to the excel- 
lent meeting, but the real cause, the principal reason, was the inter- 
est taken by the Independent people engaged in all branches of the 
industry throughout the country—and we must not forget Canada, 
who sent an active delegation. It was due in a great measure to 
their presence that the title and the constitution of the association 
were changed so as to extend the membership beyond the United 
States, thus broadening the scope of the work. If the comments 
heard on all sides are any indication, every one is well satisfied with 
the convention and the work done during the preceding year. All, 
we hope, are prepared to render the necessary assistance in carrying 
on the work henceforth. There is a great deal to be done—our 
success to date has scarcely more than shown the future possibili- 
ties of our organization—but with the co-operation of our members 
everything is possible; without it, nothing. If the same spirit that 
made the last convention such a success is manifested by the Inde- 
pendent people during the coming year in ssisting their association 
to accomplish the work undertaken, the results will make last year’s 
achievements insignificant by comparison. 

Will the association be the success it should be? 
answer that question. 

In accordance with the change made in the constitution, the 
association will now be known as the International Independent 
Telephone Association of America. For convenience the last two 
words of the title will be omitted in general correspondence. 

The general offices will be continued in the Electric Building at 
Cleveland, Ohio. All correspondence should be addressed to the 
association here. Independent telephone people visiting the Forest 
City are invited to pay us a visit. 

The executive committee and the committee on legislation and 
litigation are being appointed and their names will be included in 
the next bulletin, as well as any special policy which they may 
decide upon in carrying on the association work. 

In accordance with resolutions adopted at the convention, the 
official report of proceedings will be published in book form at an 
early date for general distribution. This will include a full report 
of the banquet and all papers and reports presented at the conven- 
tion; also a list of all attending, as well as a list of manufacturers 
and supply dealers, etc., who have contributed to the financial sup- 
port of the association. 

Arrangements are being made to obtain very complete statistics 
for each state during the coming year. This matter will usually be 
taken care of by the state associations, but whenever necessary will 
be handled direct from this office. All Independent companies are 
requested to render every possible assistance in securing complete 
and accurate statistics. It will be impossible to accomplish satis- 
factory results without your co-operation. 

The work of gathering data for our state maps, which was 
temporarily discontinued for a few weeks preceding the convention, 
has been actively resumed. If you operate toll lines—no matter 
how short—and have not already sent in your data, please do so at 
once. Don’t wait for a personal letter. If you have received such 
letters, respond promptly. 

As shown by reports submitted at the convention, the maps can 
be prepared in much less time and the expense greatly reduced if 
the Independent people will only give our requests for data more 
prompt attention. Won’t you help us in obtaining better results and 
reducing the cost? 

The “shield” has come to ‘stay. The fact was amply demon- 
strated at the last convention, and it seems to be consensus of 
opinion that the supply department is the best method of further 
introducing this emblem and is a valuable feature of the organiza- 
tion. It will therefore be continued. All the present supplies will 
be handled, besides a number of new “shield” specialties. We will 
be prepared to furnish everything in the way of “shield” advertising, 
but in accordance with our policy, previously outlined, will not 
handle telephone supplies nor interfere in any way with the regular 
manufacturers and supply dealers of Independent telephone appara- 
tus or equipment. 

Among the new specialties handled will be an illuminated sign 
for exchanges. There seems to be quite a demand for something of 
this nature and the association was fortunate in securing a splendid 
article at a low price, which puts it within the reach of all. Par- 
ticulars furnished on request. 

We are glad to note an increased demand since the convention 
for the standard toll sign. It will pay any company not at present 
displaying this sign to send us its order at an early date, so as 
to take advantage of the present low prices. The “shield” is now 
being used in forty-two states. A new catalogue will be issued by 
September Io. 


You can help 
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phone circles. 
development in I!linois.—The Editor. ] 


here I cannot but construe as an honor and compli- 

ment to the great Independent telephone interests of 
our state. On behalf of those interests, gentlemen, I wish 
to extend to you our sincere thanks. I am not unmindful, 
either, of the personal gratification your hospitality affords, 
and for that you have my sincere thanks. Yet I shall feel 
that the courtesy was rather 
to the interests which I rep- 
resent than to me or to those 
here present with whom I am 
associated, and I shall feel that 
my task is not wholly unac- 
complished if I shall efface my- 
self and them from your view 
and lead you to see the things 
for which we stand and in 
which we believe. 

Had I stood here before you 
ten years ago I should have 
been obliged to represent my- 
self only, for the business 
which I now represent did not 
exist. I have, therefore, to 
deal with very modern history, 
to examine at close range very 
recent events, to consider very 
live issues. I shall take as a 
theme to-day the subject, “The 
Relations of Chicago to the In- 
dependent Telephone Interests 
of Our Country.” I shall not 
hope to have all the gentlemen 
here present agree with all that 
I may say, but I shall comfort 
myself with the thought that 
in the statement of facts I 
shall be exact, and in the state- 
ment of opinions reasonable 
and just. 

It will be well to recall the 
fact that no utility contribut- 
ing to the happiness and com- 
fort cf our people was ever so 
completely a monopoly as was 
the telephone business prior 
to the expiration of the 
fundamental patents upon 
which it was established. Supported and sustained by a five 
to four decision of the Supreme Court of the United States 
most sweeping in its terms, the company controlling those 
patents had, for twenty years, a monopoly over the trans- 
mission of human speech by means of electrical energy, 
complete and perfect, as no other monopoly was ever com- 
plete and perfect. 

I need not tell the gentlemen here present the policy of 
the company thus invested with the power to shape the 
destiny of our people. 

You know the policy of repression that has marked its 
history; how it made and maintained telephone service in 


, Y OUR gracious invitation to me and to my associates 


By C. B. Cheadle 


ae [Being an address delivered before the Ways and Means Committee of the Chicago Commercial Association on 
June 27. Mr.Cheadle is secretary of the Illinois Independent Telephone Association and prominent in national tele- 
He points out the necessity for Independent connection with Chicago and touches on the telephone 
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luxury for a few, rather than a necessity of the many; how 
it made enormous profits on relatively small investments, 
rather than reasonable profits on an investment that would 
give to the common people the benefits flowing from such 
«a marvelous invention as the telephone. The policy thus 
imposed upon the people produced profits to its beneficiaries 
in the company controlling this commodity the magnitude 

of which we can only conjec- 
| ture. In a public advertisement 
by a large corporation in the 
daily press of Chicago and 
New York, some weeks ago, 
the statement was made that an 
investment of $100 in Bell tele- 
phone stock twenty-five years 
ago would be worth $100,000 
now. This statement, so far as 
I know, has never been chal- 
lenged. Certain it is, at least, 
that the company enjoying the 
monopoly made the most of its 
opportunity. At the end of 
twenty years less than 400,000 
telephones were in use in the 
United States, not one of 
which, so far as I have been 
able to discover, was in the 
kome of an Illinois farmer. 
Only the large merchant, man- 
ufacturer or other man of busi- 
ness was able to obtain its ser- 
vice—men who had the means 
with which to pay the exorbi- 
tant price and whose necessi- 
ties compelled them to have the 
service. What a striking con- 
trast do we find in conditions 
to-day when competition has 
exerted its magic spell! Over 
4,000,000 telephones in service, 
prices reduced, service im- 
proved to an extent deemed 
impossible, the farmer, the me- 
chanic, the common laborer 
sharing with the merchant, the 
manufacturer, the capitalist, in 
the enjoyment of a _ utility 
the importance of which is 
not equalled by that of any other in the world. I will take 
you into rural districts in Illinois in which practically everv 
farm house has a telephone. I have in mind one town- 
ship six miles square, in which there is not an incorporated 
city, town or village, but in which there are 126 farm dwel- 
lings, in more than 100 of which there are telephones. 
You can scarcely find a merchant or doctor in the small vil- 
lages who has not a telephone. You of the city may smile 
at the hayseed if you will, but I want to tell you that he 
has not been slow to avail himself of the benefits of com- 
petition in the telephone business, and get good service at 
low prices, while you in the city have been content to go 








on in the same old way paying exorbitant prices for poor 
service and hoping that some day the monopoly would be- 
come converted, repent of its sins, join the church and 
forever afterwards live a different life’ You are still wait- 
ing. Gentlemen, you will pardon me I am sure for any 
apparent reflections upon your intelligence in a little story 
that I cannot resist the temptation to tell. 

A short distance south of your city is another beautiful 
city, smaller in extent and located upon the banks of a cool 
stream. Its name is Kankakee. That of the river is the 
same. Just outside of the city and along the banks of the 
stream is located an institution wherein are cared for many 
unfortunate persons of our state. The stream is the favor- 
ite resort for fishermen, who come to bathe their brows in 
its limpid waters and refresh themselves in the cool shadow 
of the trees that line its banks. One day a man, after 
spending the day, from early morning until late in the even- 
ing, was accosted by one of the inmates of the institution 
to which I have referred with the question, “Are you catch- 
ing any fish?” “No.” ‘Have you had any bites?” “No.” 
“How long have vou been there?” “Since about eight 
o'clock this morning.” “Say, my friend, you had better 
come over here with me.” 

Now, gentlemen, the question is, How long are you going 
on in this way? Are you going to continue to stand on 
the banks of the river of progress, fishing, until men ques- 
tion your sanity, or will you break away from your moor- 
ings and get into the stream and strive for and obtain the 
prize that so many, less favored in other ways, have ob- 
tained? But, you ask, “How has the farmer and the coun- 
try merchant worked out this problem whereby he has be- 
come so favored?” I answer, “Through individual initia- 
tive,’ just as you, my business friends of Chicago, must 
do if you are to be favored in like manner. 

He has made it his business to see to it that telephone 
service was bettered, extended and enlarged. He has con- 
tributed of his time, his talents, his energies and his means 
to that end. You must do the same if you are to share 
in his privileges. ; 

It will surprise you perhaps to know that there is to-day 
in Illinois more than 400 companies or associations of per- 
sons engaged in the Independent telephone business. They 
have provided the funds, furnished the labor and ma- 
terials and established for themselves a telephone system 
throughout the state, far overshadowing that of the Bell 
monopoly, and all within the space of eleven years. I have 
positive proof in letters which have come to my possession 
that the people of Chicago do not comprehend telephone 
conditions throughout the smaller cities, towns and rural 
districts, and I am not surprised that this is true when I re- 
call the fact that for every work day during the past ten 
vears there has been $100,000 expended in the United 
States in building Independent telephone property ; that, on 
wn average, one exchange with 1,200 subscribers, requiring 
the incorporation of three companies with 120 stockholders, 
has been organized and established each work day; that 
in Illinois one county has been threaded with telephone 
lines, 1,500 telephones installed and $13.000 expended every 
thirty days during the past ten years. When you fully com- 
prehend the facts that I have stated you will begin to realize 
something of the rapidity of growth and development of 
this newest of public utility businesses. 

There is in Illinois more than 190,000 telephones outside 
of those owned and operated by the Bell companies. This 
number is fully three times the number operated by the Bell 
company in the state if we omit Cook county from the cal- 
culation. I have before me reports from the counties 


traversed by or lying north of a line drawn east and west 
through the state along the south line of Sangamon county. 
I have taken pains to obtain from companies operating in 
these several counties reports of the estimated number of 
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telephones operated therein by the Independent companies. 
Bell companies and Bell sub-licensee companies, so called. 
I have cautioned the persons making the reports to exer- 
cise care and conservatism in their estimates, and in most 


_cases at least I feel assured the injunction has been ob- 


served. Out of the fifty-nine counties constituting the por- 
tion of the state above mentioned, nine counties have failed 
to make any report. Three additional counties have failed 
to report the estimated number of Bell telephones in serv- 
ice. With these modifications the number thus obtained 
for the territory indicated is as follows: 


Independents—50 counties ...............0.0000e 123,538 
Bell—47 counties 43,282 
Bell sub-licensee—46 counties ...............000. 19,910 


The Independents above mentioned are those that have no 
connection with the Bell toll line, and, therefore, are com- 
panies that have not now, nor have they ever had in the 
past, toll line connection with your great city. The Bel! 
telephones, of course, have toll line connections with Chi- 
cago, which is also true of most Bell sub-licensee tele- 
phones. 

A conservative estimate of the cost of telephone prop- 
erties in Illinois outside of that owned by the Bell monop- 
oly would exceed $16,000,000. Practically all of this im- 
mense sum has been provided by the communities in which 
the business has been established, the merchant, local bank- 
er, manufacturer, mechanic, lawyer, doctor and farmer 
contributing the sinews of war that have emancipated the 
people from the tyranny of the greatest monopoly this coun- 
try has produced. The social, religious, domestic, business, 
professional and political life of the people is wrapped up 
in and entwined with the Independent telephone business, 
so as to make it distinctly the business “of the people, for 
the people and by the people” of this state, and what is true 
of Illinois is true of every other state in the Central West, 
of which Chicago is the great metropolis and commercia! 
center. And when you remember, gentlemen of Chicago, 
that your city has been and is now absolutely and com- 
pletely denied a connection with this wonderful system that 
has grown up while men slept, can you comprehend and 
measure the loss that your city has sustained annually 
from such denial ? 


The country merchant and manufacturer naturally seek 
the line of least resistance in accordance with a universal 
law of nature. His business goes out over the channel 
most available to his command. His telephone at his elbow 
is the instrumentality through which he reaches his jobber. 
His goods are ordered, business arrangements made and 
business life is conducted along the lines of his home tele- 
phone system. 


If the business men of Chicago could have set down 
before them in cold figures the loss they annually sustain 
by reason of diversion of business into other channels that 
would logically and naturally come to them through an In- 
dependent telephone system the conditions in Chicago 
would not continue as they are any longer than would be 
necessary to build and equip a competing telephone plant. 


And on this subject of competition in the telephone busi- 
ness, I crave your indulgence for a brief season, for upon 
that subject depends the question of growth or repression 
in development, completeness or inadequacy of service, ef- 
ficiency or inefficiency of operation. And on this point, 
gentlemen, I am very greatly indebted to Mr. Dagger of 
Toronto, who shares with me your hospitality, for some 
valuable information and statistics, as well as thoughts con- 
cerning the same. I reproduce his words when I say that 
I know of no place where monopoly, either private or 
governmental, is giving an adequate telephone service, and 
I have no knowledge of a fully developed competitive sys- 
tem which has ever failed to receive a larger patronage 
than that of a monopoly. In striking contrast to the tele- 
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phone conditions existing in this country, where there is 
one telephone for every twenty persons, are the conditions 
that exist in the most enlightened foreign countries where 
monopoly has fastened its clutches upon this great public 
utility. For instance, in Great Britain, where the average 
of intelligence we may assume to be approximately the 
same as our own, the proportion of telephones to population 
is as one to one hundred and sixteen; in France as one 
to 500; in Germany as one to 108, in Bavaria as one to 
229, in Austria as one to 734, in Belgium as one to 293. 
And even in progressive and enlightened Switzerland as 
one to seventy, while in Norway, where limited competition 
exists, the proportion is as one to fifty-nine, and in Den- 
mark, under somewhat similar conditions, as one to sixty- 
nine, while in the city of Stockholm, which is perhaps one 
of the most striking examples of growth under competition, 
the proportion is as one to six. In the United States in 
1894, at the close of the monopoly period of the Bell com- 
pany, the proportion was one to 300. But, gentlemen, let 
us look at this matter at closer range. Let us make it an 
affair of our own. I go to the writing room of this hotel, 
step into the telephone booth, and talk to you in your office 
across the street. For this service I pay ten cents, while 
as a stranger in your city I ride twelve miles on your elec- 
tric lines for a nickel. From my office in Joliet I call up 
Aurora, twenty-two miles away, and for this service I pay 
ten cents. Six years ago, the Bell company charged twenty- 
five cents for the same service. Six years ago you paid 
twenty-five cents to talk to Joliet. To-day you pay twenty- 
five cents. There is but one company’s lines to use. Six 
years ago I paid $60 a year for six hundred connections, 
or at the rate of ten cents for each connection. To-day I 
pay $72 for two telephones with Independent lines, and get 
four thousand connections, or at the rate of one and eight- 
tenths cents for each connection. Six years ago I could 
call any one of ten or twelve toll stations, pay twenty-five 
cents toll charge and ten cents messenger fee, and talk to 
any one of a few people in that county. To-day I can talk 
to any one of thirty-five hundred people in Will county, 
in his home or place of business for a nickel, and from one 
single telephone. Six years ago fewer than two thousand 
persons were directly at my call in Kane and Will counties 
combined. To-day the Independent system alone connects 
me with 9,800 persons directly. This magic change has 
not been wrought by chance, nor have those six short years 
been a holiday. It has been a fight, gentlemen, a fight 
without quarter and without favor, with monopoly in its 
most hideous form on the one side and an aroused and de- 
termined people on the other, demanding some measure 
oi the rights that are theirs. Their progress has been op- 
posed by all the influences that unlimited capital could 
produce, and conscienceless cunning devise. A campaign 
ef intimidation, misrepresentation and extortion has been 
waged with relentless fury, directed from its fortresses in 
Boston and New York, and you, gentlemen of Chicago, 
have unwittingly and unwillingly contributed through the 
extortions permitted here, to the providing of the means 
with which to carry on such campaign against your friends 
and neighbors. They made of the moneys extorted from 
you a club with which to beat out the brains of your friends, 
with the hope of stamping out the rising tide of popular 
ilemand for efficient telephone service at honest prices. 
With what success the war has been waged I have in some 
measure pointed out. One factor was lost sight of. that 
of an aroused and quickened public conscience. I will 
trust to the American people every time to do that which is 
right. It may take time, as it has in Chicago, but Chicago 
will redeem itself and justify the confidence to which I 
here give expression. Service has been bettered to an 


extent deemed impossible, prices have been reduced to a 
point where service is within the reach of all, and the sum 
of life’s joys greatly multiplied. 


But, you say, two telephone systems are illogical, that 
the telephone business is a “natural monopoly,” that two 
systems are a burden and a hardship on a community, but 
the fact remains that competition is essential to develop- 
ment. I challenge the statement that competition in this 
case is illogical. We are all anti-monopolists by nature. 
There is something in us repugnant to monopoly. Our 
selfish interests directed along the lines of reasoning may 
endeavor to stifle and cover up our antipathy toward mo- 
nopoly, but the feeling is there and will not down. Competi- 
tion is but giving expression to our natural desires. Show 
me a city in which an active and healthy competition ex- 
ists, and I will show you a city whose people have an ef- 
ficient up-to-date and popular telephone service. Show me 
a city that has not had competition, and I will show you— 
Chicago. Need I say any more to gentlemen here? As 
1 was coming along the street this morning, my attention 
was called to an exceedingly suggestive sign. You have 
seen it doubtless. It reads: “To the public everywhere: 
Do you ever stop to consider the present efficiency of the 
telegraph service compared with what it was before the 
‘Postal’ entered the telegraph field?” I will rewrite the 
statement and address it: “To an outraged public every- 
where: Did you ever stop to consider the present efficiency 
and extent of telephone service compared with what it was 
before the Independents entered the telephone operating 
field ?” 

With this array of facts, gentlemen, can you, as reason- 
able business men, question the value of competition in 
stimulating the growth and development of the telephone 
business, any more than you would question its value in the 
development and growth of mercantile, commercial or 
manufacturing businesses? Would not your question, 
Why is there one telephone for every five hundred in- 
habitants in France, while there is one telephone for every 
twenty inhabitants in the United States, in the light of this 
knowledge, be on a parity with that of the country school- 
boy who wanted to know why the rivers of this country 
flowed past so many large cities? 

I recognize in you, gentlemen of Chicago, representatives 
of what is to me the greatest city in the world—a city that 
is the result of individual initiative, intense energy and 
sterling integrity, that has been and is pre-eminent in de- 
manding for its citizens a “square deal,” that has been 
jealous of its rights, just in its demands, magnanimous to 
its competitors, and yet which has lain supinely on its back 
and without remonstrance or protest, been bound hand and 
foot with the shackles of the most unscrupulous, avaricious 
and shameless monopoly that ever stifled human endeavor. 
Your position is a paradox—aggressive, yet neutral ; awake, 
yet asleep; alive, yet dead, shutting your doors in the face 
of your friends, yet extending the glad hand of fellowship 
to their representatives. How long, may I ask, will this 
incongruity continue? How long will it be until you open 
your doors and say to the users of 200,000 Independent tele- 
phones of Illinois, 200,000 in Indiana, 200,000 in Ohio, 
100,000 in lower Michigan, 75,000 in Wisconsin, 150,000 
in Iowa and hundreds of thousands in other states, with 
all the local proprietary interests which they represent, and 
the social, domestic, business, professional and political in- 
fluences which they set in motion, dominate and control. 
come and come freely, join hands with the metropolis of 
the West and the future metropolis of the world, and say 
to them, We need you, you need us; your aims and desires 
are ours, ours are yours; let the arteries of communication 
be not clogged, enlarge and broaden the streams of com- 
munication until the fabric of our social, domestic and busi- 
ness life shall be welded into one harmonious whole, and 
all enjoy without stint the countless blessings which the 
greatest and grandest empire that the sun in all its course 
shines upon can bestow. 











CONCERNING RINGING FROM CENTRAL 
OFFICE 


By Samuel G.. McMeen 


IKE all other principal features of the practical tele- 
phone art, that of signaling a subscriber’s station has 
passed through several phases. With almost no ex- 
ception, subscribers have been called to their telephones by 
means of some form of bell operated by a current over the 
line, and while there is a variety of other possible ways of 
sounding a signal, it is only recently that anything other 
than a bell has been found to possess enough advantage to 
be adopted, and this so far only where circuits require a 
trumpet rather than a bell. P 
In the earliest installations, as was natural, single stroke 
and vibrating electric bells were utilized, being operated 
either by interrupted currents, in the case of single stroke, 
and by currents interrupted by the bell itself in the case of 
vibrating devices. The latter is still the usual form in door 
bell systems, but has the inherent defect that a failure of its 
contact to close properly, after a period of ringing, leaves 
the bell circuit entirely open. 

At an early stage of telephone exchange development, 
therefore, the simple electromagnetic bell, either pingle 
stroke or vibrating, was supplanted by the polarized ringer, 
which is to-day the standard form of substation signal. The 
reason for the adoption of the latter device, which by its 
construction costs more than the simpler door bell type, is 
the same reason which has resulted in the development of 
the common battery system. Long before the invention of 
the telephone, an effort to eliminate batteries from telegraph 
lines caused European telegraph engineers to develop a 
telegraph relay having an armature capable of being thrown 
to one side by a pulsation of current in one direction, and to 
the other side by an opposite pulsation. This relay required 
no spring, and its armature was adapted to lie on either side 
with equal facility, its position at any time depending on the 
direction of the impulse which last passed through the 
windings. An essential part of this relay was a permanent 
magnet, and it is for that reason that the device was called 
a “polarized” relay. 

The key for use on such a telegraph line was not a mere 
circuit closer, but consisted of a lever capable of rapidly 
rotating a small coil between the poles of a strong per- 
manent magnet. Pressing the key down to make a dot or 
dash rotated the coil quickly in one direction, while let- 
ting it up turned it back. A downward stroke, therefore, 
sent through the line impulses in one direction, and an up- 
ward stroke an opposite impulse. The polarized relays in 
the line imitated these motions, and so could operate re- 
cording or sounding devices in a local circuit. No batteries 
were required on such a line, the energy for operation being 
produced by the muscular action of the operator at the 
sending key. 

As the early telephone lines were principally private lines 
permanently connecting only a limited number of stations, it 
was of advantage to do the signaling between the stations 
by some means not involving keeping up a primary battery. 
The need was filled by imitating the telegraph system just 
described. Such stations were equipped each with a 
counterpart of the polarized relay, adapted to strike gongs 
instead of making electrical contacts, and were further 
equipped with a crank-driven counterpart of the electro- 
magnetic key, except that the coil could merely be rotated 
in its magnetic field instead of being reciprocated to make 
dots and dashes. 
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An almost immediate outcome of this arrangement was 
the development of a substation generator having a shuttle 
armature and a stronger magnetic field, enabling rather 
powerful currents to be placed upon the line. With the 
gathering of subscribers’ lines into central offices, such a 
generator enabled the operator to ring any subscriber. By 
enlarging the dimensions and increasing the power of the 
device, and by driving it continuously by machinery, suit- 
able ringing currents could be produced continuously, these 
being connected to the ringing keys of the switchboard, 
enabling each of many operators to send currents from the 
one ringing source. 

With the centralization of lines, the disadvantage of main- 
taining a battery for ringing purposes became less objec- 
tionable, just as the centralization of subscribers’ batteries 
has been found of less disadvantage than the maintenance of 
many batteries in the substations. In some localities, a con- 
venient steady and reliable source of driving power for a 
generator could not be found, with the result that batteries 
were readopted. But a current from a battery directly 
applied to a line is not capable of operating a polarized 
ringer, the requirement being that the current shall change 
direction repeatedly. One tap of a gong results from each 
change of direction. A natural course, therefore, was to 
devise the pole changing mechanism shown in Figure 1. 
The object of this machine was to reverse the direction of 
connection of a battery to its circuit, and to do this continu- 
ously at a predetermined rate. The principle of the pendu- 
lum was chosen, with an electrical means for keeping up 
the motion. The coils a and J, serially connected, were also 
in series with a battery c and a pole changing switch d. 
The permanent magnet e serves as a mounting for the 
magnets @ and J, polarizing their core ends similarly, and 
oppositely to the iron armature carried by the pendulum. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the pendulum, once set in 
motion, will continue in motion if the battery c furnishes 
sufficient current, because the pole changing switch serves 
to reverse the driving current at each stroke. 


A similar set of springs and contacts, also carried by the 
pendulum, continually reverses the connections of the bat- 
tery f with relation to the line. In most of the early pole 
changers, the pendulum hung vertically. 

Two principal objections were found to the use of this 
device, one being that the current delivered to the lines, if of 
sufficient strength to give entirely satisfactory signals, 
caused serious noises in adjacent lines. This was all the 
more noticeable because metallic circuits at that time had 
not come into extensive use. The line battery was limited, 
therefore, to a compromise between being strong enough to 
ring the bells, and weak enough not to cause too much noise 
on the lines. A second objection lay in the absence of a 
convenient and satisfactory form of battery, both for driv- 
ing the motor mechanism of the pole changer, and for actu- 
ally ringing the bells. For the latter purpose Le Clanche 
and other open circuit batteries were unsuitable because of 
the low resistance at that time. As gravity or Callaud bat- 
teries were common for other central office purposes, they 
were used for both the local and line currents in connection 
with pole changers. 


Because, therefore, of the unsatisfactory primary battery 
situation, and the noises produced on lines with a sufficiently 
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Diagrams Illustrating ‘‘Concerning Ringing from Central Office.”’ 





high line battery, the pole changer fell into disuse, being 
supplanted by the power driven magneto generator. 

As the energy which could be delivered by a magneto 
generator is limited by the strength of the field, and this by 
the character of the permanent magnets, such a machine re- 
quired to have many turns in its armature in order to get 
a sufficiently high voltage. Due to the form of the arma- 
ture winding, the potential of such a generator rises and 
falls in a way which is further a disadvantage to its use. 
Figure 2 shows this rate of change, and it will be noticed 
that the voltage increases most rapidly toward the end of 
the increasing quarter cycle. With a given voltage, there- 
fore, the energy delivered during a half cycle is less than 
with the opposite form of alternating current such as is 
shown in Figure 3. A test of a number of magneto gener- 
ators will show that many of them will disclose an even 
more exaggerated curve than that of Figure 2, and because 
of the very large number of turns required in the armature 
to secure the necessary voltage, the armature resistance is so 
great as to limit the total current to a small value even 
though the circuit be of low resistance. Furthermore, with 
a high armature resistance, the use of its output by several 
operators is seriously impaired, as while one operator is 
ringing on a short local line, another may be trying, but 
failing, to ring on a long toll line. 

Realizing the need of a source of ringing current having 
a large output and a low internal resistance, Mr. J. J. O’Con- 
nell of Chicago devised the arrangement shown in Figure 4, 
and it was used with success in Chicago exchanges many 
vears ago. 

Current is drawn from the commercial electric light 
mains, this being necessarily direct current. By means of 
the commuator c, this direct current is caused to be re- 
versed at the frequency which has been decided upon as 
proper for ringing bells; this being passed through the 
primary winding of a converter, alternating current is de- 
livered from the secondary winding. From the secondary 
leads as many taps as may be desired are taken to the vari- 
ous operators’ positions. In a reasonably close degree, with 
a well designed converter, the current drawn from the elec- 
tric light mains is in proportion to the current used by the 
operators, 

Experience with this arrangement proved conclusively 
that there is a great advantage in a single source of ringing 
current from which a large number of operators may ring 
without the work of one interfering with that of another. A 
second step was to produce the machine shown in Figure 5. 
It consists of a direct current motor, with its usual con- 
nections, to which are added two extra commutator rings 
with a brysh for each. These rings are continuous, not 
being divided into segments as are commutators for direct 
current motors and generators. Each ring is connected by 
a tap to the closed winding of the armature, the points of 
connection of the two rings being diametrically opposite 
each other. This connection can be seen a little more clearly 
in the right hand armatures of Figures 7 and 8. 

But it is to be noted that, while the office of this machine 
is to deliver alternating currents, the whole structure is 
merely a motor with two collecting rings and brushes added. 
As is true of all direct current machines, whether motors or 
generators, the current in the armature is alternating. In 
this case it is alternating at a frequency which is the same 
as the speed in revolutions, so that by designing the motor 
speed to be from goo to 1,200 per minute, the required ring- 
ing frequency of 15 to 20 per second will be secured. 

Like the O’Connell converter system, this device has the 
advantage that the current which it delivers to the switch- 
board is drawn from commercial mains, and in an amount, 
if need be, much greater than is given by any magneto 
generator of the earlier type. It has the disadvantage not 


possessed by the O’Connell converter system, that the 
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ringing current is taken directly from the electric light 
mains, with associated dangers to persons accidentally re- 
ceiving the currents, and the further disadvantage of plac- 
ing a ground upon the electric light circuits when ringing 
upon grounded lines. 

The alternative type shown in Figure 6 combines in a 
single armature two separate windings, one serving as a 
motor winding to drive the armature, and the other as a 
generator winding rotating between the same fields to pro- 
duce the generator current. This shares with the device 
of Figure 5 the disadvantage of placing noises on lines 
rung upon, because even though the ringing winding is in 
no way connected to the motor winding, it is carried in the 
same armature with it, and rotates between the same pole 
pieces. The ringing current, therefore, carries with it the 
roughness of the driving current, and in some circum- 
stances this causes rather serious disturbance. 

A further disadvantage of this type is that its use, for 
perfect safety, must be limited to relatively low driving volt- 
ages, as a contact may occur between the two windings of 
the armature, and thus, if the driving voltage be high, en- 
danger persons who might receive the ringing current. For 
the surest safety nothing over 115 volts should be used in 
such a combined machine, which is known as a dynamotor. 


Eliminating the disadvantages mentioned, a motor and a 
generator may be combined in a single unit, but with sep- 
arate armatures carried by the same or by opposite shafts. 
In Figure 7 the field magnets for the two armatures are 
shown as separate, but as excited by the same winding. 
The motor armature and both sets of field magnets derive 
current from the driving source. As the armatures are 
wound wholly separately, the danger of contact between the 
electric light circuit and the ringing circuit is almost entirely 
eliminated, so that even with a voltage as high as 500, 
sufficient personal insurance is provided. With armature 
windings separated in this way, the noises superimposed on 
the ringing current are very much reduced, those which 
are left being due only to the induction between the slightly 
varying generator fields and the armature within it. 

A final step toward complete isolation of the driving and 
generating circuits, is accomplished in the arrangement 
shown in Figure 8. Here the motor is a plain shunt ma- 
chine, while the generator delivers not only tinging current 
to this collector but direct current through a commutator 
to its own fields. It is in effect a self-exciting alternato1 
whose only connection to the electric light circuit is through 
a shaft which can be bushed in such a way as to eliminate 
all possible hazard. 

The coupling of the self-exciting alternator to a motor, as 
in Figure 8, is essential when the driving motor is run by 
alternating current, as in that case the fields of the generator 
could not be properly excited by the driving current. 

The machines of Figures 7 and 8, being composed of a 
motor and a generator, each are distinguished from the 
self-contained devices of Figures 5 and 6 by being called 
motor-generators, and a choice between the two forms is 
principally that of voltage. The motor-generator is suit- 
able for any driving voltage, while the dynamotor is not 
safe except for a low driving voltage. With either type the 
disadvantages of the earlier pole changers and power-driven 
magneto machines are obviated, and ringing current of 
proper voltage and frequency may be secured from a single 
machine for a single office, whatever its size or traffic. 

All of the machines illustrated are shown bi-polar, and 
will deliver one complete cycle of alternating current per 
revolution. The usual speed is approximately 1,000 per 
minute, although standard polarized ringers will operate to 
give good signals at frequencies from 900 to I,200 per min- 
ute. When party line systems, dependent upon frequency 
of ringing current, are to be used, the number of poles per 
generator is increased. If the shaft rotation is to be sixteen 
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per second, the use of four poles will give thirty-two cycle 
current; of six poles, forty-eight cycle current, and of eight 
poles, sixty-four cycle current. 

In the Kellogg and Dean frequency systems, a single 
motor is made to drive four such alternators, the shaft 
speed and consequent frequencies being approximately those 
given above. 

In the Bell and Sterling Electric party line systems, 
where pulsating currents are used, the frequency remains 
approximately sixteen per second, while the current is com- 
mutated in such a way as to leave unused one or the other 
half of each cycle. The ringing current in that manner be- 
comes a succession of pulsations, all in the same direction, 
each being followed by a half cycle of no current. In the 
Bell system, this pulsating current is taken directly from 
the usual ringing machine, so that alternating ringers re- 
ceive the full current value, while party line ringers receive 
only half the total energy because of the missing half cycies. 

The Sterling Electric Company’s arrangement passes the 
delivered alternating current through a converter, raising 
its voltage, and then rectifies it by a commutator on the 
generator shaft. By this means alternating currents taken 
direct, and pulsating currents taken from the rectifier, are 
of practically the same difference between extremes of po- 
tential with, therefore, approximately the same total energy 
developed in the ringer. 

But all forms of constantly rotating generators require 
the presence of a reliable and uniform power supply, which 
is not always to be had or to be bought at a reasonable price 
in cities of moderate size. For this reason, on the rise of 
Independent telephony, a demand re-arose for a satisfac- 
tory pole changer. Since the earlier days of pole changer 
use, the primary battery art had advanced. In the caustic 
alkali cells of the Edison-Lalande type was available a very 
satisfactory low voltage, constant current source, while by 
the much-improved dry battery, and by the rather general 
use of high resistance ringers, the line current problem also 
had been solved. Coupling with these advantages some skill 
in design and circuit arrangement, the pole changer of 
Figure 9 was produced. This figure shows the generic ele- 
ments of the Warner machine, in which it will be noted the 
permanent magnet of Figure 1 has been discarded, the 
vibrator for the pendulum has been simplified to a single 
contact, while a relay and condenser have been associated 
with the ringing leads. 

The latter is for the purpose of smoothing up the ringing 
current, and thus avoiding the difficulty caused by noises 
on lines adjacent to those rung upon. If the condenser were 
bridged directly and permanently across the ringing leads, 
it would smooth up the ringing current quite as satisfac- 
torily as if arranged as shown. But, though the condenser 
is open to ordinary battery currents, even if of high voltage, 
it must be remembered that the current from the battery, 
after passing out of the pole changer, is an alternating one, 
and the condenser no longer affords a perfectly opaque bar- 
rier to‘it. The relay in series with one of the ritiging leads, 
responds whenever current is used by any operator, and 
remains actuated so long as current continues to be drawn. 
The condenser is thus placed across the ringing leads only 
when needed, and the line battery is saved from exhaustion, 
which would result if the condenser were not removed dur- 
ing periods of no demand. 

The pendulum feature of pole changer enables it to be 
adapted to different frequencies with great ease; just as a 
clock may keep good time with a pendulum so long as to 
beat seconds, while another clock may keep good time and 
beat four or five to the second, so the pendulum of a pole 
changer may have its length decreased and its load lightened 
to produce such frequencies as may be desired. The usual 
frequency of alternating electric light circuits, as now de- 
signed, is sixty cycles per second. This has seemed a rapid 
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rate as compared with telephone bell ringing of the past, 
but party line bells to-day are being rung with entire satis- 
faction, and without line disturbances, at a frequency ten 
per cent higher. 

The driving circuit of the pole changer of to-day is in its 
simplest form, as it embodies the same principle as a buzzer 
or vibrating bell. Instead of the four contacts of the 
original pole changer, there is but one, and this in a device 
of such importance as a pole changer may be made sub- 
stantial, and with ample strength and platinum, as it is not 
essential that the cost be limited to a few cents. 

It is easy to see that the frequency of vibration of the 
pole changer pendulum may be regulated through a wide 
range, and with some exactness, when it is remembered that 
in vibrating bells the larger the parts, the longer and heavier 
the hammer, and the wider the stroke, the slower will be the 
rate of ringing. A vibrating bel! may be caused to increase 
the speed of its strokes by increasing the tension on the 
armature by setting up the contact point so as to limit the 
motion and by cutting down the weight of the armature and 
its hammer extension. Everyone has noticed that a vibrat- 
ing bell may be turned into a buzzer by removing the ham- 
mer, and that when so lightened the rate of vibration is in- 
creased. The tone given by a buzzer may be varied within 
considerable limits by tension and adjustment, the frequency 
and consequent pitch growing steadily higher as the stroke 
is shortened and the spring tension increased. 

In the distribution of ringing currents to operators’ posi- 
tions, though the source of current be of low internal resist- 
ance and the maximum output high, it is essential that some 
precaution be taken to prevent one operator monopolizing 
too great a share of the current. This will occur when ring- 
ing on a short-circuited line unless special preventive means 
are used. 

Various devices have been adopted for this purpose. In 
some of them, resistances have been inserted in the leads to 
an operator’s position, which is a successful though not a 
perfect method. One is inclined to question the advisability 
of removing resistance from the main source—as has been 
the effort throughout ringing machine development—and 
then reinserting it in the various branches to the positions. 

3ut such a course is not as bad as might appear, for an in- 

ternal resistance in the source is common to all branch 
paths, while this is not true of resistance in the separate 
leads to positions. 

In another arrangement, marginal ringing relays have 
been provided, inert unless excessive currents be drawn 
through them, when they operate to lock in an extra resist- 
ance. This prevents an operator ringing on a short-circuit- 
ed line from making the excessive draft which otherwise 
would result. 

The most popular form of resistance for such leads has 
been an incandescent lamp, as it is compact and not likely 
to cause fire by overheating. It possesses the disadvantage 
that it is at its highest resistance when carrying no current 
and falls rapidly in resistance as the current is increased to- 
ward the point when the lamp attains full brilliancy. This 
is hardly the condition desired in practice, as the ideal ar- 
rangement would be one entirely opening the ringing 
branch when an attempt is made to ring upon a line which 
is out of order, and upon which, therefore, no successful 
signal can be sent. 

Mr. Claude D. Enochs of La Crosse, Wisconsin, recently 
has described in a telephone periodical an arrangement 
which possesses the compactness of the incandescent lamp, 
but more fully attains the desirable condition. In his ar- 
rangement, the resistance medium, which is supported in 
a vacuum, is not of carbon but of metal. Metals and car- 
bons are conductors, but are opposite in their property of 
changing resistance with temperature. Practically all sim- 
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ple metals increase in resistance as they are heated, and all 
are heated by the passage of currents through them. Only 
a few alloys have the power of remaining constant in re- 
sistance through changes of temperature, and carbon in all 
conducting forms decreases in resistance with rise of tem- 
perature, 
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Mr. Enochs selects a material which has the power of in- 
creasing in resistance at a large rate relative to rise of tem- 
perature, and with such a filament in a vacuum, an exces- 
sive draft of current when ringing on a short-circuited line 
will automatically increase the resistance in exactly the way 
best adapted to meet the abnormal condition. 


SEEING THROUGH THE TELEPHONE 


A Deseription of Mr. J. B. Fowler's Televue 
By E. M. Rothelle 


the telephone. Preliminary patents have been is- 

sued at Washington to J. B. Fowler, of San Diego. 
California, for what is described as a “seeing telephone,” 
which enables the user to plainly see as well as hear what 
is going on at the other end of the wire. It is, in fact, a 
telephone that takes a photograph. Mr. Fowler has named 
his invention the “televue,” while others call it the “tele- 
phonescope,” but as the device is the product of twenty-six 
years of hard study and patient experi- 
ment the inventor certainly has the right 
to call it what he pleases. Therefore, it 
will be known as the “televue.” 

ermany claims to have a similar tele- 
phonic marvel, Prof. Korn, of Munich, 
a well-known scientist, having perfected 
an instrument which is said to have suc- 
cessfully stood the tests, and operated 
satisfactorily over wires covering great- 
er distances, but it is asserted that the 
American invention produces a more dis- 
tinct image, or picture, and is, in other 
ways, a superior instrument. The Fow- 
ler “televue” has been tested over a dis- 
tance of 6,000 feet—more than a mile— 
and found to work perfectly, the appar- 
atus not only casting a vivid reflection 
of the scene at the other end of the line, 
but also reproducing the colors of the ob- 
jects in the picture. The photographs 
made by the “televue” do not require 
that process known as “touching up” to 
give the shades of color. 

Look in the disc, press the button, and, 
presto! you are looking at a miniature 
painting of the scene at the opposite end 
of the wire. 

Its projectors confidently declare that the “televue’’ is 
destined to revolutionize the art of telephony, and certainly 
it will be a startling departure to be able to look into the 
face of the friend to whom one is talking miles away. 
That this wonderful improvement will become a great boon 
to many lines of business is equally apparent. One in- 
stance will suffice. Mr. Fowler confidently predicts that 
he can construct an instrument that will enable a train- 
despatcher to see all the trains on his division at one time, 
note their movements from one terminal to another, and 
therefore be far better able to prevent disastrous wrecks. 

The cabinet containing the receiving and transmitting 
apparatus of the Fowler “televue” resembles the ordinary 
telephone cabinet in most respects. A glass disc, six inches 
in diameter, for transmitting the image, is adjusted on the 
iace of the cabinet, and the person or object to be re- 
flected at the other end of the line is placed before it. 
There are one extra induction coil and two extra batteries 
in the instrument. The receiving plate, whereon the image 
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J. B. Fowler, 
Inventor of the Televue. 


is shown, is about one and three-quarters inches in diam- 
eter. The two glasses are arranged so that the person 
operating the device can keep his gaze riveted on the lens 
showing the image of the person at the other end of the 
wire, and still remain in position before the larger trans- 
mitting disc so that his reflection will carry to the opposite 
end of the line. The telephone receiver is held to the ear 
in the ordinary manner, and thus both eye and ear are 
simultaneously employed in communication with the per- 
son engaged. According to Mr. Fowler, 
the visual image in the “televue’”’ is trans- 
mitted in the form of a photograph, the 
successful working of the apparatus de- 
pending “upon the variations in the elec- 
trical resistance of a ribbon of selenium 
produced by variations in the intensity of 
a beam of light impinging upon it.” 

(Selenium, by the way, is an element- 
ary substance allied to sulphur, its resist- 
ance being extremely susceptible to the 
action of light.) 

Engineers who consider the “televue” 
one of the wonders of the age explain 
that the secret of the device lies in the 
correct mechanical and chemical com- 
binations arranged in the construction of 
the selenium cells behind the glass disc. 
The light vibrations transmitted to these 
cells are carried along the specially con- 
structed wire to the instrument attached 
to the other end of the “televue.” At 
this point the same combination, on a 
smaller scale, receives and reproduces 
the exact image or photograph of the 
objects thus transmitted. During the 
connection—while the users are talking 
to each other and looking at each other— 
the instrument keeps up a low buzzing or humming sound, 
the electric waves causing an audible vibration as is the case 
with wireless telegraphy apparatus. 

The possibilities of the “televue” in practical service are 
said to be infinite and its inventor is confident the day will 
come when it will be utilized in a multiplicity of ways. It, 
as Mr. Fowler claims, he can transmit a picture a mile and 
reproduce it as plainly as though it were but ten feet dis- 
tant, there is nothing to prevent people using the “televue” 
in their own home to watch a ball game, or a horse race, in 
progress at a distant park. He has told the time of day 
as registered by a watch a mile away, and believes that it 
can also be done ten, a hundred or a thousand miles dis- 
tant. The possibilities thus opened by the sanguine in- 
ventor are nothing short of amazing. The merchant can 
sit in his home, and by utilizing this unique telephone see 
the interior of his store and watch the conduct of his clerks 
during his absence. Deaf mutes can carry on a conversa- 
tion in the sign language over the “televue” and women 
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can do their shopping by means of the instrument—even 
to inspecting the goods and demanding a look at a bargain 
which the salesman has not taken down from the shelf. 
From this it is only a step to the time when the physician 
will use the “televue’”’ to scrutinize a patient’s tongue at 
long distance, and then prescribe the necessary medicine 
over the wire. In short, the imagination actually runs 
aground in picturing the limitless uses to which this won- 
derful device can be applied. In revealing scenes at a 
great distance, and bringing objects under the direct scru- 
tiny of the observer, although far removed, the “televue” 
will prove a marvelous invention if it achieves even a tithe 
of the things claimed for it by its inventor and those who 
have experimented with it. 

Mr. Fowler makes no pretensions that he has discovered 
any new laws of nature, but contents himself with the as- 
sertion that he has been able to arrange and combine the 
old laws so as to produce new results. His solution of the 
“seeing telephone,’ he says, was the outcome of a dream 
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Miss Daisy Dunlap, 


he had in 1878, but more than twenty-six years of investi- 
gation, study and experimenting lies between his vision and 
final success. The tale of the birth of his idea is as un- 
canny as the operations of the wonderful machine he has 
invented. Mr. Fowler asserts he had a dream in which 
he saw clearly how to construct a telephone that would 
transmit a view or picture on the same principle that the 
voice is transmitted. In his vision he saw an instrument 
consisting of electric wires and glass discs so adjusted that 
the discs would prepare the picture for transmission over 
the wires. At the other end of the wires were discs or 
lenses to receive the reflected views. But, as so often hap- 
pens, it was only a dream and when he awoke he could not 
recall the vital features of the device. Mr. Fowler began 
his experiments at once, and continued his work on the 
problem as opportunity afforded until he hit on the cor- 
rect solution. At that time he was employed by the Ore- 
gon Railroad & Navigation Company at Portland, Ore. 

The “televue” has been examined by many experts who 
unite in saying it is likely to extend the scope of telephone 
apparatus to a marked degree. Its ability not only to re- 
produce images, but to reflect the colors of the objects is 
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one of its remarkable features. Prof. Chas. Tainter, who 
was associated with Alexander Graham Bell, and with 
Prof. Bell secured a patent for a photophone, experimented 
with the “televue,” and expressed astonishment at the dis- 
tinctness with which the Fowler device reflected the images 
of objects at a distance. He was also amazed at the vivid- 
ness with which the colors were transmitted. Mr. Fowler 
announces that he has perfected his instruments so that he 
is certain they will accomplish all that is claimed for them. 
Not long ago he secured under contract patents for a loud 
talking telephone, which he intends to install with the 
“televue,” making it possible for one to sit in his home and 
hear and see all the sounds and scenes at a ball game or a 
theater performance. 

“T have developed this principle,” says Mr. Fowler, “and 
can install a system of the televue-phone for exhibition 
purposes, and shall do so. It is my intention, also, to de- 
velop the principle still further. What I can do and what 
1 think I can do are two different things, but I can trans- 
mit a picture in water colors two inches in diameter one 
mile or more as plainly as though it was only ten feet away 
from the eye. I can tell the time of day by an ordinary 
watch one mile away. I think I can do this a thousand 
iniles away just as easily.” 

The development of this device will be watched with 
keen interest, as Mr. Fowler has opened up a field of won- 
derful possibilities. 





NOVELTIES IN TELEPHONES. 


The love of display and the desire to have something dif- 
ferent from the “hoi polloi prevalent among the newly rich 
sometimes take peculiar forms. One of the queerest of 
these is the demand for a telephone different from those 
in common use. Silver mouthpieces, ivory receivers and 
hand-carved boxes of rare and expensive woods are some of 
the elaborations called for. But to all such requests the 
telephone companies return a polite but firm refusal. Their 
plea is that the highest price that could be reasonably asked 
would not repay the time and expense in preparing new de- 
signs and providing extra parts. However, where there is 
a call for a telephone case to harmonize with the finish or 
color scheme of a certain room telephone companies are 
willing to make concessions within certain limits. There 
are four standard woods which the companies furnish, any 
or all of which will be put in upon demand—oak, ebony, 
white enamel and mahogany. In some cases boxes have 
been made of white birch to accord with a very light trim- 
ming. But no such luxuries as gold and silver transmitters 
and receivers and carved and scrolled boxes are permitted. 





INDEPENDENTS INVADING NEW ENGLAND. 


Independent telephone companies are going after the Bell 
in New England. A corporation called the Home Telephone 
Company of Rhode Island is seeking a franchise to do busi- 
ness in Providence, where it will compete with the Provi- 
dence Telephone Company, a subsidiary of the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Company. 

The Home Telephone Company already has obtained 
franchises in several of the smaller Rhode Island towns, is 
capitalized at $2,500,000, and has an authorized issue of 
$1,500,000 bonds. 





Walter H. Trimm, sales manager of the Monarch Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Company, was married August I to 
Miss Grace Wheeler of Desplaines, IIl., daughter of Alonzo 
Wheeler, a retired capitalist. The wedding took place at 


the home of the bride’s parents, and Mr. and Mrs. Trimm 
are enjoying their honeymoon at New England watering 
places. 


They will be absent a month. 





TELEPHONE COMPETITION AND MONOPOLY 


An Address before the Illinois Independent Telephone Association 
By F. Dagger 


(Mr. Dagger has made a very thorough study of telephone conditions, both on this continent and abroad. 


He is the telephone expert to the Dominion House of Com- 


mons Select Committee on telephone systems, and this comprehensive review shows the benefits of competition, and the detrimental effect of Bell Methods.—The Editor] 


invitation of your energetic and indefatigable secretary, 

| ain open to confess that my presence here is due to 
the convention, that I would gain more information upon 
the subject of Independent telephony than I shall be able 
to impart to my hearers. To me it appears a somewhat 
novel proposition that a resident of Canada, where the In- 
dependent telephone movement is as yet in its infancy, 
should be called to speak upon 
this all important subject to a 
body of men who are responsible 
for the establishment of a system 
comprising within your own state 
more telephones than are yet in 
operation in the whole Dominion 
of Canada, including those under 
Bell control. 

While, however, it has not been 
my good fortune to be associated 
with the great work so success- 
fully carried on by the Independ- 
ent men of the United States, I 
have for the past seven years en- 
gaged in a campaign for the im- 
provement of telephone conditions 
in Canada; a campaign which has 
resulted in a government enquiry 
into telephone conditions, the 
adoption of legislation removing 
‘many of the disabilities under 
which the competing companies 
were laboring, and, what is per- 
haps more important, the awaken- 
ing of the people in every part of 
the Dominion to the knowledge 
that the full benefit of telephone 
service will never be realized so 
long as the Bell is allowed to re- 
main in undisputed possession of 
the field. 

It has further been my lot to be 
actively connected with the telephone business for the past 
25 years, to have watched the development of the telephone 
service almost from its inception, and to have studied that 
development both under monopolistic and competitive con- 
ditions. I can therefore claim, I think, to speak with some 
degree of accuracy in regard to telephone matters generally. 

My purpose to-day will be to place before you a few 
facts regarding telephone conditions in various parts of 
the world, and then to endeavor to show why the United 
States leads the way in the development of this service 
among the people. 

At the outset I may say that I know of no spot on the 
globe where monopoly, either government or corporation, 
is giving an adequate telephone service; i. e.. a service 
which enables the people to fully enjoy all the benefits 
which should be derived from this method of transmitting 
intelligence. Further than this, I have no knowledge of 
any fully developed competitive system which has ever 
failed to receive a larger patronage than that of a mo- 
nopoly. 
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| shall, as briefly as possible, refer to the services exist- 
ing in the principal countries of the world, where monop- 
oly rules, leaving you to make the comparison with the con- 
ditions as you knew them to be here after eleven years of 
competition. 

I would ask you to note the very low rate of develop- 
ment in the countries to which I am about to refer, and 
to remember that according to the most reliable figures to 
be obtained there is in the United 
States one telephone to every 20 
inhabitants. 

In Great Britain, with the ex- 
ception of competitive municipal 
plants in five towns, the telephone 
service is a monopoly in the hands 
of the government and the Na- 
tional Telephone Company, the 
latter a corporation whose 25 
years’ record is a very little better 
than that of the Bell. On March 
31st, 1905, the development of the 
British telephone service had only 
reached one telephone in 116 in- 
habitants. In London $83 per an- 
num is charged for unlimited ser- 
vice for the first telephone; sub- 
scribers having more than one 
direct line are charged $69 a year 
for each additional line. For meas- 
ured service $25 plus 2 cents a 
call within the county and 4 cents 
outside the county but within the 
London area, is charged. Outside 
the city, ten-party lines are rented 
at $10 plus 2 and 4 cents a call. 
The service in London is certainly 
very bad, the subscribers being 
unanimous in their condemnation 
of it. This is mainly due to the 
fact that the company when it had 
a monopoly incurred, by its meth- 
ods, the opposition of the municipal authorities and has 
never been able to obtain proper right of way facilities, 
being compelled to use private property, instead of the 
streets. A few years ago the government stablished 2 
system in London which was to compete with the company, 
but before the plant was in operation this policy was re- 
versed and the two undertakings are now working as one 
system under two managements. The government system, 
being new, with underground conduits and common battery 
equipment, gives the better service, but in the absence of 
competition there is no incentive to reach that standard of 
excellence which is so conspicuous among the Independent 
companies in the United States. 

In the provincial towns of Great Britain the almost uni- 
versal charge for serv’ce is $49 a year for the first telephone 
and $42 for each additional line. In small places the rates 
vary from $39 to $42 for the first telephone, and $36 to $42 
for each additional line. Where municipal competition ex- 
ists measured rates are in force, ranging from $25 a year 
fer 1,800 calls to $44 for 5,000 calls. For simplicity I am 
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giving all these rates in even dollars, although they work 
out at slightly under the value stated. 

You will notice that while these rates may appear low for 
large towns, no provision is made in favor of the residential 
subscriber, moreover, the small village and rural district 
is left entirely out of consideration. This is one of the main 
causes for the small development of the telephone industry 
in Great Britain. The equipment of the British telephone 
systems, with a few exceptions, is of the obsolete type and 
would be quickly converted into junk by the up-to-date In- 
dependent manager over here. In short, the telephone mo- 
nopoly in England has stifled every incentive towards im- 
provement or extension of the service, with the result thai 
telephone conditions to-day are very little better than they 
were in the United States before the advent of the Independ- 
ent movment. 

In France, where the telephone is a state monopoly, there 
is only one telephone to 500 inhabitants, Paris having 50 
per cent of the subscribers in the whole country. The rate 
in Paris is $80 a year, subscribers purchasing their own in- 
struments and contributing towards the cost of installation, 
a rule which applies all over France. In Lyons the rate is 
$59; in cities with more than 25,000 inhabitants, $39 ; and in 
smaller towns, $30. The service is very unsatisfactory, so 
much so that in Paris an association has been formed for the 
protection of telephone subscribers. 

In 1905 the German state telephone system averaged one 
telephone to 108 inhabitants, Berlin with 66,800 telephones 
having one to 28 inhabitants. The charges are based upon 
the number of subscribers, being as follows: 


Meas. rate 

Unlimited plus tc call 

a year. a year. 

I ican karina tees $19 $14.25 
EE oie cee ee ew 24 14.25 
I 5 a-ak sen een neeee 29 14.25 
EE 5s oie Wee eu haee we 34 14.25 
Terr ere 36 18.00 
PR eee eT eee 38 21.50 
PY ES nice es ccarendennede 41 21.50 
Over 20,000 stations ............... 43 24.00 


Measured service users must pay for 400 calls a year 
whether made or otherwise. 

Unlimited service is the most popular in Germany, it be- 
ing adopted by nearly 62 per cent of the subscribers. In 
Berlin there are fewer than 13,000 measured service sub- 
scribers. The central equipments are of an antiquated type, 
while a large proportion of the lines are single grounded 
circuits. Continuous service is only given in the large cities, 
and the operating is slow and cumbersome. 

In Bavaria there are 48,000 telephones, of which Munich 
and Nuremberg are responsible for 22,000, the average in 
those cities being one telephone to 35 inhabitants. The 
development of the whole country is one telephone to 129 
inhabitants. The rates are the same as in Germany. Three 
cities operate the common battery system; otherwise the 
conditions resemble the German service. 

Austria with a population of 35,000,000 has less than 
50,000 telephones, a development of one to 734 inhabitants. 
The proportion in Vienna is one to 130, the rate in that 
city being $40 a year. In other parts of Austria the sub- 
scriber must pay an installation charge of $20 for each 550 
vards of line, and an annual rental of $20. 

The development of the Belgian state telephone system a 
year ago was one telephone to 293 inhabitants. For tele- 
phone purposes, the country is divided into seventeen groups 
or zones, the rates being fixed for unlimited service within 
each group. These vary from $24 to $49 a year, according 
to the importance of the particular group. Continuous serv- 
ice is only given in nine groups. Three cities are installed 
with the common battery system, the other exchanges are 
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magneto, and there are still a large number of single ground- 
ed lines. 

Switzerland has one telephone to 70 inhabitants. There 
is no unlimited rate. The measured service charges are— 
for the first year, $20; the second year, $14; thereafter, $8 
per annum. Calls are one cent each. These rates appear 
low at first sight, but at twenty calls a day would with the 
lowest annual charge amount to $68 a year. The subscriber 
who has much use for the telephone in Switzerland must find 
it pretty costly. Continuous service is only given in ex- 
changes of over 300 stations. In the smaller systems a 
charge of from 5 to 10 cents is made for night calls. This is 
also a state owned service. 

I think I have enumerated all the European countries 
where the telephone service is operated as a monopoly, and 
I would ask you to note the very low development of the 
telephone business in those countries, in contrast with that 
ii the United States at the present time. The average dé- 
velopment of these seven countries is one telephone to 279 
inhabitants, and I would here remind you that in 1894 the 
Bell companies had 238,000 subscribers’ stations, or an aver- 
age of one telephone to about 300 of your population. Sure- 
ly no stronger argument can be presented in support of 
telephone competition than these figures, which [I would 
point out, with the exception of France, were supplied to 
the Canadian government under the signature of the head of 
the department administering the telephone service in each 
country. There can, therefore, be no question as to their 
accuracy. I could also refer you to the records of other 
countries, notably Australia, South Africa, Egypt and South 
America, in corroboration of the fact that development of 
the telephone business cannot be looked for under any sys- 
tem of monopoly, whether dominated by a government or 
corporation. I do not, however, wish to weary vou with 
statistics. 

In European countries where the long distance lines and 
larger exchanges are state owned, and the smaller systems 
are operated by local companies, there is a higher develop- 
ment. In Norway, where the state owns 27 exchanges with 
16,000 subscribers, and local companies 173 exchanges and 
21,000 telephones, there is one telephone to 59 inhabitants. 
In Denmark where the systems are operated by local com- 
panies there is one telephone to 69 inhabitants. The in- 
creased development in these two countries is mainly due 
to the fact that small towns and villages are operated along 
almost the same lines as those followed by the Independent 
companies in this country. The local companies look after 
the requirements of the rural districts in a manner which 
no government or great monopoly can ever hope to do. 
The results are therefore more favorable than in the other 
countries I have named. 

I now turn to the subject of competition in telephones, 
and would first refer you to Stockholm, Sweden, where 
the International Bell Telephone Company established an 
exchange in 1880. Three years later a local Independent 
company commenced operations and in twelve months had 
2,300 subscribers against goo of the Bell. The government, 
subsequently deciding to monopolize the long-distance lines, 
purchased all the Bell exchanges outside Stockholm, and 
established a system in Stockholm to compete with the local 
Bell and Independent companies. Conditions remained in 
this state for some years until the Independent company 
acquired the Bell system and continued its competition with 
the State exchange. 

On January Ist last year, the Independent company had 
31,685 telephones within the city limits or one to every ten 
inhabitants; and including the subscribers to the govern- 
ment system Stockholm now has one telephone to six in- 
habitants, which is, I believe the most highly developed 
service in the world, though it must be remembered that 
competition has been in existence in that city’ 23 wears; 
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whereas in the United States the Independent movement 
is not yet twelve years old. 

Outside Stockholm and within a radius of 45 miles the 
Independent company has 151 exchanges with 6,000 sub- 
scribers, This extraordinary development is not yet show- 
ing any sign of diminishing, for I find that in 1904, the 
Independent company gained 6,003 new subscribers. 

The Swedish state system had on January Ist, 1905, 
74,798 in the whole country inclusive of the Stockholm 
exchange. 

In Great Britain competition by Independent companies 
in every case resulted in a more rapid development of the 
service, and in the return of good dividends to the investor. 
Although these companies, in consequence of the patent 
conditions existing at that date and the lack of long distance 
facilities, were induced to sell to the monopoly at very 
remunerative terms; the experience of this competition 
proved beyond doubt that the monopoly could not keep pace 
with the local companies, and that only the refusal of the 
government to permit Independent companies to do busi- 
ness after the Bell patents expired, enabled the monopoly 
to perpetuate the discreditable conditions which have exist- 
ed in the British telephone industry until this day—condi- 
tions, I may say, which only a movement similar to that 
of the Independents here will remedy. 

The result of competition by municipalities, which it must 
be admitted can never be as aggressive as that of Inde- 
pendent companies, proves conclusively that under monop- 
oly there can be no proper development. Glasgow, after 
twenty-one years’ monopoly, had in 1901 fewer than 7,000 
telephones; in 1905, after three years’ competition, 30,000. 
Portsmouth in 1902 had 1,012 telephones; in 1905, after 
three years’ competition, 4,611. Brighton in 1903 had 1,100 
telephones ; in 1905 after two years’ competition, 4,000; and 
I may add that if the splendid equipments, a specimen of 
which is to be found in the “Interstate” system in this city, 
and Independent methods had been adopted, these figures 
could have been doubled. 

It is evident from these that the telephone is not, as Bell 
satellites would have us believe, a natural monopoly. On 
the contrary, it is impossible to find a community in any 
part of the globe, without competition, where the telephone 
is in such general use as to justify the service being termed 
a general utility. In fact, without competition the people do 
not become educated to its value as an indispensable adjunct 
in every department of business and home life. Ask the 
thousands of farmers using the telephone to-day what they 
knew of its value, and of the innumerable ways in which it 
assists them in their daily life, by saving labor, increasing 
their profits, and improving their social conditions, before 
the Independent movement brought the wires to their 
farms and connected them with their market town. 

Coming to the question of telephone competition in the 
United States. In view of the marvelous progress made by 
the Independent movement in the last few years, it becomes 
a difficult task to add anything to the visible evidence to be 
found in every state of the Union. To have built up a busi- 
ness aggregating two and a half million telephones, repre- 
senting an investment approximating $250,000.000, within 
the past eleven years, is an achievement almost without paral- 
lel in the history of commerce and invention. No better guar- 
antee than this is necessary to demonstrate that this Inde- 
pendent movement has come to stay and that the telephone 
service df the future will be dominated by the supporters of 
that movement. 

As touching the financial aspect of competition, I may say 
that during the recent government telephone inquiry in 
Canada, evidence was obtained from all parts of the United 
States regarding the result of telephone competition, and 
statements were furnished by many Independent companies 
regarding the physical and financial condition of various 
systeras. After a careful analysis of these I am satisfied that 
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it would not be possible to find among a similar number 
of any other class of industrial undertakings more successful 
results. 

Some time ago I saw a statement showing the dividends 
paid by forty-one Bell companies in the United States, and 
in order to make a comparison I referred to the information 
furnished to the telephone committee, and compiled a state- 
ment of the dividends paid by the Independent companies 
whose reports were furnished to the Canadian government. 
These reports from forty-nine companies, representing six- 
teen states, showed an average dividend of 7.65 per cent, 
whereas the average of the forty-one Bell companies was 
only 5.2 per cent. These figures undoubtedly indicate thai 
Independent telephone securities have reached a stage where 
they command the support and confidence of the investing 
public. More than that, I believe that in the face of present 
conditions Bell securities must decrease in value, while those 
of the Independents will attain a higher and more stable 
position in the money markets as the development con- 
tinues to grow. 

It would appear to me that one reason for the success of 
the Independent telephone movement is the fact that the 
Bell monopoly has by its greed and arrogance in the past 
iorfeited the good will of the people. When it was in power 
it failed to recognize the principle that the accumulation of 
dollars is not the sole object for which a corporation is 
created. It overlooked the fact that it owed a duty to the 
people, in the performing of which it could alone hope to 
obtain and retain the confidence of the citizens of this great 
and liberty-loving union. 

The permanent success of any nation or institution rests 
solely upon a policy of justice and honesty. Greed and 
arrogance have been responsible for the downfall of nations. 
The destruction of the Roman empire, the decline of Spain, 
as a world power, and more recently the humiliation of 
Russia, in the east, can be traced to these causes. As with 
nations, so with individuals and institutions. Monopoly 
may pursue its course of extortion and arrogance for a time. 
but when the opportunity arrives, the popular verdict will 
hurl the aggressor from its pedestal. So the Bell has been 
“weighed in the balance and found wanting,” by the citizens 
of the United States, enlightened as they have been by the 
policy of the Independents. 

In Canada also, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, there is 
hardly a municipality which, having had any dealings with 
the monopoly or its allies, has not placed itself on record 
against Bell methods. Indeed, apart from its own stock- 
holders, I assure you it would be very difficult to find its 
friends. The government of Manitoba has declared open 
war against the company and last session passed a bill 
for the establishment of a long distance system, and locally 
controlled exchanges. The new provinces of Alberta and 
Saskatchewan are moving in the same direction in a de- 
termination to keep the northwest out of the clutches of 
the monopoly. In the older provinces only the possession 
of the toll lines permits it to retain its hold on the local 
business, and if the expressed will of the people were carried 
into effect, the Dominion government: would acquire the Bell 
long-distance system without delay. 

In Ontario within the past three months an Independent 
long-distance company has been incorporated with a capital 
of $2,500,000. Rural telephone systems are rapidly spread- 
ing all over the provinces, while a number of towns have 
either municipal or Independent systems, including Fort 
Williams and Port Arthur, where the development reaches 
one telephone to ten inhabitants; also at Peterboro, Brant- 
ford, etc. 

In Quebec; there are already a number of exchanges with 
about 2,000 miles of Independent toll lines. Much work, 
however, remains to be done in Canada in the organization 
of the numerous small companies, the standardization of 
equipment, the linking together of the rural systems, and 
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the opening up of the towns and cities. It is, however, 
only a matter of time when the whole North American con- 
tinent will be gathered under the banner of the Independents. 

No movement in the world’s history has a brighter out- 
look than the one in which you are engaged. It has passed 
through the stages of doubt and difficulty. It has survived 
the attacks of the monopoly and its creatures: 

“The mighty wrongs and petty perfidy, 
The loud roar of foaming calumny, 
The small whisper of the paltry few, 
And subtler venom of the reptile crew.” 

It only remains with courage and confidence to carry on 
the work until every citizen throughout the land shall be 
supplied with this means of conversing with his fellowmen. 
I do not see why at the most conservative estimate the Inde- 
pendent development should not reach Io per cent of the 
entire population within the next few years. This will re- 
quire an investment of approximately $600,000,000 and of 
this you may be sure, every dollar of this money will afford 
a far more remunerative investment than if the same amount 
were put into railroads, electric lighting, or any other public 
utility. 

Do not be pessimistic about the future. As you provide 
the facilities the people will reach out for them. It is not 
many years since wise men in the Dominion Parliament 
predicted that the receipts of the Canadian Pacific Railway 
would not pay for the axle grease. To-day we find two 
more transcontinental railways hurrying forward construc- 
tion in a race to connect the Atlantic with the Pacific. This 
is only one illustration of how we may show timidity in esti- 
mating the possibilities of the future. 
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Above all, do not neglect your farmers. I firmly believe 
the decline of the Bell is almost entirely due to its refusal to 
furnish the rural districts with service. I am sure it will 
prove its downfall in Canada. On the contrary, I am satis- 
fied that your success has been largely due to the develop- 
inent_of the rural districts. It will always be so. I think it 
was Abraham Lincoln who said that all your cities might be 
demolished to-morrow and new and more beautiful cities 
would rise above the ruins, but that if your farms were 
obliterated the grass would cover the streets of your cities 
for all time. Let your motto therefore be “a telephone in 
every farm house,” and do not rest until this is the practical 
outcome of your labors. You have already proved what can 
be done in Illinois. I have had the privilege, as the guest 
of your president, of driving over many of your farm lines, 
and also of inspecting the splendid toll lines of the Interstate 
company, and I can say that no better equipment has come 
under my notice. I have also inspected several of the 
Interstate company’s exchanges. I have noted the splendid 
equipment, than which there is none better on this continent. 
I have tested the service, which is unsurpassed in the United 
States. I hear nothing but praise of the service and man- 
agement in all directions. I congratulate you on your presi- 
dent and the able manner in which he has upheld the banner 
of the Independents in your state. Let the good work go on. 
Be united. Do not let petty differences weaken your efforts. 
Present at all times an unbroken front to your opponents. 
Let your aim be to give your subscribers the best equipment, 
the most perfect service, the most courteous treatment and 
no combination of circumstances can keep back the ever 
increasing tide of your success. 


BANQUET OF THE INTERNATIONAL INDEPENDENT TELEPHONE ASSOCIATION, JUNE 27, 1906. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


By J. C. Kelsey 


(1) By holding the receiver to the transmitter, why do you get 
a certain tone, and then upon reversal of receiver or battery, you get 
another tone, and which of the two will give a better talking cir- 
cuit ? 

(2) What is the cause of bells “freezing,” by which is meant 
sticking of armature to pole, and what is the remedy? 

(3) Why will a bell that freezes work all right for a time, at 
least, if it is simply turned over? : 

(4) Is there any such thing as earth currents that could in 
any way affect the strikers in a telephone? ; 

(5) ‘Taking it for granted that cores of a striker are perfect, 
the wire of each the same resistance, magnet of proper quality, and 
adjustment proper, will that bell ever freeze, and if so, why? 

(6) Why is it that sometimes, when you find a bell “froze,” 
by pressing the armature over to the other side it will fly back to 
the other pole again, and yet by giving the crank a turn, it will 
not stick to either pole, and turning it again, you will find it will 
freeze to opposite pole, or back to same pole? ; 

You will please pardon so many questions on freezing of bells, 
but in twelve years’ experience [| find on rural lines that the greater 
percentage of expense is caused by bells freezing. I have never read 
of a sure cure. Some say to put a brass pin in the pole piece; 
others say let the clapper strike the bell before armature does the 
pole; some say to stick wax on the end of pole. Many of these 
are makeshifts. What I want to know is the cause. If earth cur- 
rents can or do exist and affect them, what are they, and how can 
we keep them out? A telephone that will never have a bell freeze 
is worth 50 to 75 cents more than any other.—S. E. C., lowa. 

Ever since the Iowa convention, this “sticking business” 
has been on my mind. I have made some experiments, 
but as vet have not a word to offer in the way of an answer. 
However, the sticking seems to be most prevalent on heavily 
loaded lines. It has occurred to me that the fault of this 
is that the ordinary ringing generator on a heavily loaded 
line drops off so greatly in pressure that it cannot over- 
come the residual magnetism—or preferably the polarity— 
due to the permanent magnet. It then occurs to me that 
the permanent magnets are too strong on heavily loaded 
lines. But, then, I cannot see how earth currents would 
cause the sticking trouble on metallic lines. I want every 
reader who has had sticking trouble, to write to TELEPHONY 
and help to get at a remedy. I promise to make more ex- 
periments looking toward a solution. It is a serious matter 
and I need lots of help. 

Regarding the different tones made by the reversal of the 
receiver when held to the transmitter mouthpiece, I under- 
took an explanation in a recent issue. Following is a letter 
on this subject: 


“Tt seems to me that the explanation will cover the case exactly, 
if the difference in sound were purely one of volume; but with the 


same diaphragm in both cases it would appear that the speed of 
vibration would have to be changed in order to change the pitch, 
and I am frank to say that I still fail to see why this should be 
the case. Regarding the efficiency of the two tones for local and 


long-distance transmission, I am up against it again. I have made 
such experiments as are possible with the apparatus and _ iines 
available; but the difference noted has been very, very slight, if any. 
It is possibly the greatest regret that I have that I am not so 
situated as to be able to carry these experiments to a finish. Pure 
theory is mighty dry food, you know.” 

I shall not make comment at this time. Like the sticking 
question, this is new to me. I showed the two notes at the 
Michigan and Ohio conventions, and none claimed to have 
known it before. It certainly was new to me, and strength- 
ened my old belief that there was more to local battery 
problems than has been realized. 





We are using a lightning arrester that works successfully and 
is made by taking two or three turns of No. 12 wire around the 
groove on a No. 4 porcelain knob. The other end of this wire is 
rolled into a hall and planted deeply in the earth. A short tie wire 


is passed through the hole in the knob and is tied snugly to under 
side of line wire, which leaves an air space of about cne-eighth 
of an inch for lightning to jump. The line wire can not possibly 
come into contact with the ground wire. How can I make a solder 
to place one-fourth ampere fuses to copper terminals? We have 
had a number of receivers burned out by lightning jumping across 
the winding of double poles. We have had none burnt out since 
we have slipped a piece of paper between the poles. Does this 
affect the sensitiveness of the receiver?—E. H., Arkansas. 

I am satisfied that if all lines had such protection as here 
mentioned, there would be less lightning trouble. The 
Southern Michigan Telephone Company has _ generally 
adopted this method, and Mr. McCoy tells me that par- 
ticular spots where lightning has always played havoc are 
now entirely free from trouble. It stands to reason that 
there should be flood gates for excessive charges. They 
protect the line. Carbon arrestors protect the instruments. 
This scheme protects the line and relieves the carbon ar- 
restor, making it doubly effective. 

I cannot give you a soldering recipe. 

The piece of paper should not impair the effectiveness of 
the receiver, but it shows poor insulation in the coils. How- 
ever, I am glad to see the remedy so effectively applied. 
One who quickly meets and conquers his own difficulties is 
the real engineer, after all. 


I have been reading the different pro and con discussions about 
lightning effects on telephone lines in Questions and Answers De- 
partment of TELEPHONY with interest, and as you have been inviting 
correspondence on the subject—especially on metallic lines where 
fire has been set to buildings—I take the liberty to give you an 
account of fire set to building by lines, although not under metallic 
circumstances. 

Two years ago I was called one afternoon to a little town to 
look after some telephone trouble, and as a storm approached, was 
requested to stay over night. About ten o’clock it began to rain, 
with an occasional thunderclap. To make things clear, I enclose a 
sketch showing the arrangement of the lines. (See Figure 1.) 
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Figure 1. 


At A there was a toll switchboard. Board cable wires running 
to about eight double pole single-throw baby knips switches, thence 
from switches through No. 16 cable, thirty-five feet long to open 
lines. These switches were installed upon the recommendation of 
a traveling salesman of a leading telephone house, inferring that 
upon opening, lightning would not go any farther—a venerable 
expert on lightning! 

At B, there were three lines bridged off to a small board pro- 
tected by a plug pushed through the wall which was to be pulled 
out before lightning came—the contact spring being away about 
one-sixteenth of an inch from a serrated ground bar. 

At C, there was a No. 9 copper wire bridged on a line from one 
pin to another, eight inches apart, there having before been a 
series instrument connected into the house. 

At D, was about the same arrangement as at B, only one line 
entering, the same bridged with copper as at C. 

Now, some time about that storm I had been sitting in the 
room at B—not far from the telephone—when a good heavy bolt 
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struck the lines about between B and C, three-fourths of a mile 
away. The discharge on the serrated plates in wall box sounded 
like the discharge of a double-barrelled shot gun. This being the 
dwelling of the man running the store at A, I asked him what he 
thought about the efficiency of his switches and suggested to look 
about for safety. Going over at once and looking through the 
cracks of the shutters, there was that flickering yellow light. We 
went inside and subdued the blaze—which already had eaten up the 
cable to the board—a distance of twelve feet, and if it had not been 
discovered would have consumed the building. You should have 
seen the switches—burned, bent and twisted out of shape. At B 
everything was all right. At C the copper wire was destroyed and 
at D the contact springs were partly melted and grounds were 
burned away. 

I fixed the mess up next day and afterwards put a pole terminal 


in at A. 
Now comes another point as to pole top terminals. The house 


cable must be protected, but I have had one experience where a 
very bad storm continued for four hours and caused a very disas- 
trous fire and all the fuses were blown in the terminal. Service 
all gone, and a blinding rain, interspersed with one heavy bolt of 
lightning after another for an hour or more. Who wants to go up 
a pole to fix things? Not I! After this incident I have soldered 
copper wire over the fuse gaps and take chances, down on the end 
of house cable on doble pole, double throw knives with a serrated 
plate and a good heavy ground. This has been good practice since 
1881, and should do further. There certainly should be protection 
on the office cable as I have had another experience where the knife 
switches were closed after a storm and with a clear sky, a clap of 
thunder, followed by a bolt of lightning and the switchboard was 
dead—deader than that ‘Hello of Mansfield,” TELEPHONY, May, ’06 
(page 348). Indeed, lightning is a queer thing, and we will not be 
able to contend with it until some Edison will have shackled the 
whole push and use it up at hard work in a commercial way.— 
A. H., Iowa. 

Here is some real experience, and a good man to com- 
ment on it. I am sorry that A. H. could not record a me- 
tallic line trouble, but as it is, it is a good example of freaky 
lightning. I have always claimed, and of course my good 
friend Pardee disagrees, naturally enough, but good na- 
turedly, that a metallic line does not need arrestors at the 
house. But at the cable pole there should be plenty of 
carbon arrestor surface to help off the discharges. Now 
A. H. rather disagrees about the cable pole arrestors, on 
the ground that he would not care to keep running out to 
them in a protracted storm. These are points all right, and 
I agree about the use of copper in place of fuses, when they 
run as high as six amperes. I believe one of our so-called 
experts has declared for fuses that high in resistance. I 
want to say that a six-ampere fuse is no better than a No. 6 
wire, if you want to save anything. 

I look at this lightning question this way. -There was a 
time when it was dangerous to go into the telephone busi- 
ness because lightning would often wipe out the plant. That 
was in the grounded service days before the greedy Bell 
considered the public, or before they anticipated the trolley 
line. I honestly believe that if it had not been for the trolley 
and Independent competition, there would be nothing but 
grounded lines to-day. Consequently, we would still have 
lightning trouble. But a short metallic line cannot get into 
trouble because it has such a small surface and cannot accu- 
mulate disruptive charges. Therefore, I hold that city me- 
tallic line needs protection only at the cable box. I am 
very willing to be moved out of the position if the readers 
will look around and send me a record of all metallic line 
trouble they have ever seen. That will help to solve the 
problem partially. 

A St. Louis judge, during the hard times, refused to con- 
vict a man, arrested for snatching a purse from a lady’s 
belt, on the ground that she should not have tempted him 
to grab the purse. Maybe, the lightning has some of these 
features. It will strike where it is tempted to. 


In the January number of TELEPHONY, 1906, page 34, you speak 
of using the phantom circuit; a grounded line phantomed over a 
metallic line, where one stated that these coils would cost about $16, 
and another one speaks of doing it for about $2. 

T want to say that this is not a new thing with me, as I have had 
a farm line phantomed over a metallic farm line for two years, 
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costing me $1 for one line to install, less labor, which is very small. 
These lines have never given me any more trouble than other lines. 
The duplexer that I use, and have made, never can be burned 
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out by lightning. I expect to put in more of these this summer, as 
we have put it through a long test, and find it a success. The lines 
I have working on the ground has 17-1,600 ohms bridging tele- 
phones and I can ring all of these fine. On the metallic line | have 
12-1,600 ohms bridging telephones. I would like to hear of any one 
who can duplex his lines any cheaper and do that amount of work 
and keep it up. I would think that the coils used would be apt to 
burn out by lightning and give trouble in that way. One has to un- 
derstand lightning and give it his attention. I have always given it 
my personal attention to make it a part of my work, and find that 
it pays to watch it. I think that it is as strong one place as another. 
I am also working on a lightning arrestor that would give better 
service than any we have on the market at the present time. 

We have about 400 farm telephones and not to exceed two or 
three telephones burn out in a season. 

I have always been interested in TELEPHONY and the Questions 
and Answers, and have never written anything or asked any ques- 
tions, but thinking that I had been duplexing for some time with 
success, would like to have the people know about it. 

Electrical. work is a pleasure to me; therefore telephony comes 
natural—G,. W. K., No. Dak. 


I have seen the duplexer mentioned by G. W. K. and it 
is certainly a good one. The use of two lamps at each end, 


- with wall sockets, would certainly be a cheap proposition. 


G. W. K. takes two incandescent lamps, 16 c. p., bridges 
them across the metallic line, and taps the middle point, 
connecting it to a line jack in the switchboard. It gives ex- 
cellent service. At the other end, of course, there is a bridge 
of two lamps, and the middle point tapped out to the line. It 
looks as if ringing would be weakened, but in this case it 
seems not. It certainly makes a good phantom talking 
circuit. 


1. Why is it that iron offers more resistance to a flow of elec- 
tricity than copper? 

2. Please explain as plainly as possible the difference between 
amperage and voltage. 

3. Please explain how the third circuit is made of two metallic 
circuits by the use of a phantom coil. Give me a diagram of it, if 
possible. 

4. What is the best ampere fuse to use in a cable box connect- 
ing a lead cable of No. 22 gauge? 

5. After making up with new zincs and coppers and three and 
one-half pounds of blue vitriol and leaving on a short circuit for 
twenty-four hours, my four gravity batteries only show up .6 of a 
volt. What is the trouble with them? I used rainwater.—M. J. C., 
Ohio. 

1. Iron offers more resistance to electrical currents than 
copper because it is a magnetic material and copper is not. 
All materials have a certain conductivity, and copper has the 
higher carrying capacity. Silver is better than copper, but 
there are not many of us who contemplate its use. If cop- 
per keeps on the up grade, we will have to take the copper 
lines inside over night and lock them up. 

2. Amperage is a measurement of current flowing. 
When we speak of one ampere, we mean the current which 
will flow when a pressure of one volt is acting on a resist- 
ance of one ohm. This is Ohm’s law, that the current, or 
amperes, is equal to the electromotive force, or volts, di- 
vided by the resistance, measured in ohms. The word volt- 
age, indicates a force or pressure. When the standpipe has 
100 feet of water, the water gauge indicates a pressure of 
forty-five pounds. That is nothing quantitative, but simply 
a force. The dry cell has a voltage of a volt and a half, 
but that indicates only a force, or a pressure that we can 
depend upon to make a certain amount of current flow 
through a certain amount of resistance. The bigger the 
water pipe, the bigger quantity of water will flow from the 
same pressure, because the resistance is decreased. I once 
heard an electrician testify that the trolley wire was most 
dangerous to life when the “amperage” was greatest. This 
was foolish, because a high current usually indicates a drop 
in voltage, and would be less dangerous. A man is killed 
by amperes. The reason that 110 or 500 volts will not kill 
is that they cannot force enough current through the body. 
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But if a person was connected for hours across fifty volts 
he would die. So we get in the habit of saying that one 
thousand volts will kill a man. It is really the current due 
to one thousand volts that will kill. If you were knocked 
down by water from the standpipe, it would not be the 
pounds pressure that knocked you down, but the water, 
rather, or the current of water. 

3. A third circuit is made from two metallic circuits, by 
bridging a balanced impedance across the metallic circuit, 
and tapping the middle points. In the questions above, 
G. W. K. takes two incandescent lamps and puts them 
across each end of the line respectively. Between each of 
the two lamps, he connects a grounded line. You could use 
eight lamps, put two across each end of the metallic circuits 
and by tapping the points between the lamps, you would 
have a third metallic circuit. Ordinarily, repeating coils 
are used, or in some cases, 1,600-ohm ringers, with their 
middle point brought out. 

4. I suppose a two-ampere fuse will not be too large. 
If you really want to protect, put in half-ampere fuses. 

5. Your batteries, after being short circuited for twenty- 
four hours, are very likely to show a low reading. Why do 
you let them run on short circuit so long? I would think 
that an hour, or less, would be better. 


We have a lamp line toll board which is operated by 12-volt stor- 
age batteries. It is intended to work from this 12-volt current 
throughout—I mean the transmitters, etc., as well as the signals. 
We have tried various makes of transmitters of the high resistance 
type and place them in series with a 75-ohm retardation coil and a 
condenser—(1 m. f.)—bridged, and various types of induction coils 
with the result that none are satisfactory on account of the weak 
transmission. Some are better than others, but it is out of the ques- 
tion to get the transmitters to talk up and they are unfic for long 
distance work. The current consumption is very good indeed. We 
had a booth telephone made by one concern that had a central 
energy transmitter used with the result that it was excessively noisy 
and impossible to use. Now what I want to know is whether this 
scheme is possible or not. On taking the matter up again with the 
Bell engineers, they admit they never did do it, and why it is they 
will all say that it is easy and then fail is more than I know. Some 
two years ago I had this same thing up and at that time the engi- 
neer for the Stromberg people said he didn’t believe it possible and 
I was inclined to think him mistaken, but am almost persuaded 
that he was right. At that time we secured a transmitter that would 
not heat on eight or ten volts and yet we had gained nothing, for 
the talking was not as good as with a three-volt transmitter. We 
did not use any extra resistance in circuit, but I am not able to 
state exactly as to current consumption, though think it was within 
a reasonable limit. I am not thoroughly acquainted with central 
energy telephones, but am led to think they are not as efficient as 
the old local battery for long distance work, although we do have 
some fair work from them. I have had better results from two 
cells of storage battery than anything else—this for both local and 
long distance. In our case, the actual measurement of the current 
is above 12 volts, for the reason there are six cells of chloride accu- 
mulators and they are kept well up. On a good transmitter the 
actual amount of difference between two and four volts in the pri- 
mary does not show well in work. I cannot help believing there is 
not perfection by any means in any of the ordinary transmitters. 
The Bell transmitters work nicely, but take considerable current and 
are bad to pack, but can packing be entirely eliminated ?—J. C. M., 
Missouri. 


The transmitter service on operators’ position is not as 
good in common battery as in local battery. There does not 
seem to be a real reason, yet I have secretly changed from 
standard local to standard common and have had all the 
long distance operators within 750 miles kicking on the 
transmission. They could not be fooled, so I concluded that 
local was better. If a transmitter of high resistance could 
be used across your twelve-volt battery, in series with an 
induction coil primary, you would then have the same 
conditions as the standard local. But with a single battery 
there are fluctuations of battery pressure every time any 
operator or subscriber speaks. The induction coil primary 
will not give sufficient impedance to stop the fluctuations, 
hence the need of an external coil. Of course, one cannot 
talk through an impedance coil, hence the condenser. In 
your case, it is possible that your one microfarad condenser 
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is not sufficient to neutralize the lagging or distorting effect 
of the coil. I think you will soon find a transmitter that 
will give you service on a common battery system, with the 
impedance. This impedance guarantees freedom from noise 
and cross talk. 


If you will remember, when you were here I spoke to you in 
regard to the wireless telegraph. You said that there was no pos- 
sible way that we could be disturbed. Well, I do not know whether 
it is here yet, but we have been having trouble since a station in 
Colorado has been installed. We were not bothered with it before 
that installation was made. Of course, we do not get it on our 
metallic lines that are well balanced, but on lines where not free 
from defects we get quite a disturbance. Down at Hutchinson they 
have caught some complete messages and have looked them up, and 
it seems to be wireless. Now how can you account for the trouble? 
I cannot get any cross talk through any other cause than paralleled 
wires—buss bars being of a high resistance. I have had some trou- 
ble with operators being able to hear talk on the board with all 
keys closed. Will storage batteries get sluggish and cause this trou- 
ble?—B. B. H., Kansas. 

Your telegraph message must come from earth currents 
or the ordinary Morse currents. The fact that your metallic 
lines do not show noise seems to verify it. To prove it is 
wireless, listen on your metallic lines by strapping them to- 
gether, and put in a receiver to ground. If you are inter- 
cepting waves, this will tell you. Voice currents are so 
feeble and require such a heavy net work to get even an 
electrolytic cell to operate, that it seems impossible for your 
reception of wireless telegraphy. Also, only those circuits 
running north and south for any distance would intercept 
the waves. Regarding cross talk and operators hearing 
without keys, I think your batteries are in bad condition, 
either have high resistance due to sulphatation, or have a 
great amount of sediment in the bottom of the jars. Clean 
them up, and charge them to 2.6 volts each. 


Will you please answer through the pages of TELEPHONY what 
we can do in order to overcome the trouble we are having with a 
metallic telephone line? This line is well put up on a cross arm on 
a transmission line (three phase) carrying 11,500 volts. The line 
in question is just five feet below the transmission line or wires and 
is transposed every fifth pole and connects with a bridging drop 
switchboard at each end, the distance between the two being eight- 
een miles, but it only runs on transmission poles nine and one- -half 
miles. At times we can talk very well and then again it is impos- 
sible, in fact the current is so great that we do not feel safe to han- 
dle line under these conditions and we are sure there is no direct 
connection with the transmission line. We also have another line 
of the same kind on the same poles, but the full length of the trans- 
mission line, that gives us fair service. Can you help us out of our 
trouble?—P. F. S., Virginia. 

Your trouble is due to electrostatic induction, caused by a 
state of stress, due to a leaky insulator on the power circuit. 
As long as the power circuit is clear, so is the telephone. 
This telephone is a sensitive detective and can tell a power 
man more about the conditions of his line than can a good 
lineman. With a slight leak on the power wires, the noise 
in the telephone is slight. The noise in the telephone varies 
as the leak on the power wires varies. With a metallic 
alternating power system, even a grounded line should 
be quiet, but when the one wire of the power circuit gets 
closer to earth than the others, you are tending toward an 
alternating trolley condition, which is bad. 

Not very long ago, I was in a town where I noticed that 
the magneto common return system was very noisy. This 
was very unusual, as it is normally quiet, with all the power 
house output turned. 

I was asked the trouble, and answered that the alter- 
nating power circuit had a bad ground on it. The power 
man, being notified, gave a merry laugh. He did not 
realize that a ground on one of his high tension wires was 
a worse strain on his power system than on the —_—. 
system. So he let it go. I had the pleasure, let us call 
pain, of hearing that the next night, he burnt out a big 
armature, caused by a short circuit, due to two grounds, 
one on each wire of his system. When he found those 
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grounds and started up again, the telephone lines were 
quiet. 

A power man is a fool, who will not heed the warning of 
a buzzing telephone which tells him so plainly that he is on 
the way to trouble. The only help I can give you is to clear 
up the power circuit, and see what is causing the unbal- 
anced condition. 

You could remedy the trouble by bridging your metailic 
lines with 1,000-ohm coils, and grounding the middle points. 
This will remove the static stress, make your line safe from 
shock, and should quiet you down. But the best way is to 
get at the source of the trouble. To put in the coils would 
be like taking morphine for acute gastritis. It would dead- 
en the pain, but the sickness would remain. 

I have often talked of alternating trolley conditions. Some 
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of these days the heavy brain workers will wake up and 
find a great lot of noise on their systems. 

If your telephone lines had as good insulation as the 
power circuit, static stress would not hurt. But you have 
one insulator weaker than the rest. As the induced pres- 
sure on the telephone line increases, which is earth seeking 
character, it soon rises to the break down point of the de- 
fective insulator and allows the charges to run from the line 
unequally, hence noise. If you put in the bridges and tap 
the middle points to earth, the charges find the earth before 
they pile up to the breaking capacity of the weak insulator. 
Hence the charges are handled without noise. 

Your one line, which seems to be better than the other, in- 
asmuch as it is less noisy, indicates better insulation than 
the other. 


DECISIONS AFFECTING TELEPHONY 


By Gilbert W. Hand 


AUTHORITY TO PLACE POLES ON HIGHWAYS IN ILLINOIS. 


HE Supreme Court of the above state has recently de- 
cided a case relating to the respective rights and 
duties of companies and highway authorities in the 
erection by the former of telephone poles along highways. 
There is a legislative provision as follows: “When a tele- 
phone company desires to construct its lines upon a public 
road or highway, it shall give the highway commissioners 
having jurisdiction over the roads or highways sought to be 
used by it ten days’ notice of such intention, that said high- 
way commissioners shall, within ten days after the service 
of such notice, specify the portion of said roads or high- 
ways upon which said telephone line may be placed, and it 
shall be the duty of said telephone company to construct its 
line in accordance with the specification of the highway com- 
missioners; but, in the event that the said highway com- 
missioners shall fail, for any reason, to make such specifica- 
tions within the ten days after the service of such notice, 
the said company, without such specifications having been 
made, may proceed to place and erect its said line along said 
highway by placing its poles, posts and abutments so as not 
to interfere with other proper uses of such highway.” The 
Interstate Independent Telephone & Telegraph Company 
complied with the first provision as to notice to the highway 
commissioners of Towanda of its desire to place poles on 
the highways within the town. This notice was properly 
served at a regular meeting of the commissioners but they, 
not understanding the import of the notice sufficiently, de- 
cided to delay the matter until their attorney could advise 
regarding the proper course to follow. The attorney gave 
notice protesting against the use of the streets in any man- 
ner by the company, but saying that if the use were to be 
exercised that the poles should not be placed more than 
one foot from the outside line of the roads. This action was 
not taken at a regular meeting of the board. The company 
later erected its poles, placing them ten or twelve feet from 
the outside of the streets. Suit was thereupon brought for 
alleged obstruction of the highway. The lower court held 
that the notice to the company where to place its poles 
was invalid, and gave the company the right to place its 
poles where it desired but said that such placing by the 
company must be such as would not obstruct the highway. 
The defense set up that before the company should be called 
upon to pay damages for the alleged obstruction it should 
have had notice to remove the poles. This notice was not 
given. The points of law of interest are summarized in 
the following quotation from the opinion: “This statute 


clearly does not indicate an intention of the legislature to 
surrender the use of the highways of the state to telephone 
companies, but the use of the highways by telephone com- 
panies remains subservient to the use by the public of the 
highways of the state, and the lines of the telephone com- 
panies, when placed in a public highway, must be so placed 
as not to interfere with a proper use of said highway. If 
the commissioners having jurisdiction over a public highway 
sought to be used by a telephone company specify the por- 
tion of the highway to be used and the company 
occupies such portion, the company would not be liable to 
any penalty for obstructing the highway. If, however, the 
commissioners have not specified the location and the com- 
pany places its lines in the highway, it clearly acts at its peril 
and is bound to so place its lines as not to interfere with the 
public use.” 

Interstate Independent Telephone & Telegraph Company 
et al. v. Town of Towanda, 77 N. E. 456. 





AUTHORITY TO REGULATE RATES IN NEW YORK. 


The Glen Telephone Company of Gloversville, Fulton 
county, was sued by Horton D. Wright, a practicing at- 
torney of the above city, on a claim by the latter that the 
company was unlawfully discriminating against him in the 
matter of its rates for telephone service. He alleged that a 
certain franchise between the city and the company was in 
force and that under its terms he was entitled to a much 
lower rate of service than that offered by the company. The 
matter turned directly upon the question whether the fran- 
chise in question was a binding contract on the company and 
under which Wright had a right to claim a benefit. It is 
unnecessary to recite more of the facts and the following 
statement of the law is clear in declaring against Wright’s 
claim: ‘Plaintiff’s contention, that he is entitled to service 
upon the terms stated in the so-called franchise given to the 
defendant from the city of Gloversville, is, we think, not 
sound. The right to construct its line along and upon the 
highways is given by statute in section 102 of the laws of 
1890. The municipal authorities of the city of Gloversville 
are only given the right to ‘regulate the setting and string- 
ing of telegraph, telephone and electric light and power, and 
other poles and wires in the city.’ The power of the muni- 
cipality is simply a police power, to be exercised for the pro- 
tection of the citizens. It cannot use that power for the 
purpose of forcing a contract with a telephone company for 
benefits to itself or its citizens.” In quoting from the im- 
portant case of Farmer v. Columbiana County Telephone 
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Company (Ohio), 74 N. E. 1078, it was said: ‘Telephone 
companies organized in this state obtain power to construct 
their lines along the streets and public ways of municipal 
corporations from the state by virtue of revised statutes 
‘ and not from the municipal authorities. The latter 
have the power to agree with such companies as 
to the mode of use, and upon compensation for such use, 
but not beyond what may be necessary to restore the streets 
to their former state of usefulness. They have not power to 
exact or receive compensation by way of free telephone ser- 
vice for themselves or their citizens, or to fix rates for tele- 
phone charges. Where such power to so obtain free ser- 
vice, or to fix rates, is attempted to be exercised by the pas- 
sage of an ordinance incorporating such provisions, the com- 
pany will not be required to adhere to them by a court of 
equity even though it be shown that the rates 
agreed upon were so fixed at the solicitation of the 
company, and that the company obtained a benefit which it 
would not have otherwise obtained, in a mode of use of the 
streets more beneficial to it and more convenient to the 
public.” The New York court in affirming the foregoing 
said: “If this be sound law the franchise can in no way 
be a contract binding upon the defendant as to compensa- 
tion for service, for lack of consideration. The defendant 
cannot be estopped because it has complied so far with 
terms with which it was not required legally to comply. No 
harm has been done this plaintiff or the municipality ana I 
can see no element of estoppel in any act done by the de- 
fendant under the terms of the so-called franchise.” 

Wright v. Glen Telephone Company, 99 New York Sup- 
plement, 85 


. 
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NO LIABILITY FOR INJURIES FROM BLUNTED PIKE POLES. 

The Supreme Court of California recently had a case 
before it in which the following were the facts: The United 
Electric Gas & Power Company had furnished certain of its 
employes a number of pike poles of the ordinary kind and in 
good condition and the poles had been in use by the lines- 
men for some time, sufficiently long to dull the pikes. One 
Towne was engaged in raising a certain pole with one of 
these blunted pikes and in the performance of such work 
the pole slipped off the pike and fell and injured him. 
Suit was brought for damages but it was held on appeal 
to the above court that there was no duty resting on the 
company to furnish an inspector to keep the pike poles 
sharp, and that it was not liable for injuries if it had dis- 
charged its duty in the first instance of furnishing pike 
poles in reasonably good condition. This decision rests on 
the principle of law now so generally recognized that the 
master need not inspect small tools such as the servant can 
examine for himself and is as fully able to judge of the 
condition as the master and in fact often is the only one 
who knows of their real condition. The master has dis- 
charged his full duty if he furnishes a tool like a pike pole 
or shovel or hammer in reasonably good condition and is 
not liable for injuries occasioned as a result of the ordinary 
wear of the tool. 

Towne v. United Electric Gas & Power Company, 70 L. 
R. A. 214. 





INDIANA TO BE DELIVERED IN KENTUCKY 
—WHICH LAW GOVERNS. 

A very interesting law suit in which the Western Union 
Telegraph Company was defendant was recently heard by 
the Kentucky Court of Appeals in which the facts were that 
one Lacer had delivered a certain message to defendant for 
delivery to his brother at Louisville, Kentucky. This mes- 
sage not having been promptly delivered to the addressee, 
suit was brought by the Kentucky party for damages. The 
evidence disclosed the circumstance that the actual error 
in which the addressee’s name was changed and the mes- 
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sage made impossible to deliver occurred in Indiana. It is 
a well established rule that where a contract is to be per- 
formed, partly in one state and partly in another, the law of 
the place of the breach of the contract will govern the lia- 
bility. The Indiana law holds that there is no liability for 
mental anguish for failure to deliver messages, but the Ken- 
tucky rule is the reverse. Hence, the importance of deter- 
mining whether the law of Kentucky or that of Indiana 
should determine the liability of the defendant. While the 
case was against a telegraph company the rule as hereafter 
declared is equally applicable to telephone companies and on 
account of the novel question presented in determining 
whether the actual breach consisted in per se failing to de- 
liver, or in the act of the defendant’s agent in making the 
mistake which prevented the company’s agent at the re- 
ceiving point from delivering, the discussion by Justice 
O’Rear is here set forth: ‘But, argues appellant (the com- 
pany), the performance in this case was in course of exe- 
cution in Indiana where the contract was made, when it was 
breached; i. e., when appellant negligently altered the ad- 
dress so as to allow it to miscarry. The thing contracted for 
in this case was not to carry property but to do a service. 
The service which was contracted for was to expeditiously 
deliver the correct message to the addressee at the point 
addressed. Transcribing it into the characters of 
the Morse code, or otherwise, temporarily rendering it un- 
intelligible to ordinary persons, would not affect 
the contract or any rights of the parties, so long as it was 
in due time correctly communicated to the person intended. 
The message consisted of intelligence to be transmitted 
partly by electricity and partly by messenger, so that it 
would quickly reach the person addressed. It was 
a single undertaking, the performance of which was to 
take place in Kentucky. The delivery of the message, the 
communication of the intelligence to the person named, was 
the thing to be done. The contract is not different in this 
feature of its nature than if A. undertook to go in person 
from Boonville to Louisville and there find B. at a given 
point and communicate to him a message from the sender. 
Whether A. en route forgot the message or forgot the name 
of the person to whom it was sent would not be material 
as affecting his liability in the undertaking. If he, in fact, 
found the person and told him the true message, the con- 
tract would be satisfied. But his failure to deliver would 
be a breach of his undertaking, which could not occur till 
he failed to deliver at the place and within the time con- 
tracted for. We are of the opinion that the appel- 
lant’s liability on the contract in suit is to be measured by the 
laws of this state, where the breach of the contract oc- 
curred.” 

Western Union Telegraph Company v. Lacer, 93 S. W. 


34. 


TELEPHONE POLES ARE AN ADDITIONAL SERVITUDE IN NORTH 
DAKOTA. 


A case decided sometime ago has settled the rule in the 
above state in regard to the matter of additional servitude 
on city streets in the affirmative. May 11, 1906, a rehearing 
in the suit of Cosgriff et al. v. Tri-State Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, requested by the company, was denied, 
affirming a previous decision in the same controversy, decid- 
ing the question as to rural highways, thus establishing the 
law on this important matter in North Dakota. It is un- 
necessary to recite the facts and the following excerpt from 
the opinion contains the important conclusions: “This court 
held after mature deliberation and an extended review of the 
authorities, that the construction of a telephone 
line upon the streets of a city imposed a new servitude upon 
the fee of the abutting owner, for which he was entitled to 
compensation. The rights of a land owner whose land 


abuts upon a rural highway are not inferior to those of one 
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whose land abuts upon the streets of a city. . . In- 
deed it has often been held that the rights of the owner of 
the land abutting upon the streets of a city are more re- 
stricted. (This is the New York rule and the cases deciding 
it have been discussed in previous issues of TELEPHONY.) 

Cases like this primarily involve a determination of 
property rights, and, where it is held that a new servitude 
is imposed, it follows necessarily that the fee owner is en- 
titled to relief. The point of difference, and it is the only 
one which can logically serve as the basis for a different 
conclusion, is as to the original purpose of the grant of the 
easement. Rights which have been granted to the public 
cannot be claimed by the abutting landowner. Such rights 
as have not been granted to the public remain in him and 
should be protected to the same extent as any other prop- 
erty rights. Some courts have held that the pri- 
mary and original purpose of the dedication of a street or 
highway includes the transmission of intelligence as well as 
public travel. (Pierce v. Drew, 49 Am. Rep. 7; People v. 
Eaton, 100 Mich. 208; Cater v. Company, 60 Minn. 539; 
McCann vy. Telephone Company, 69 Kansas, 210; Kirby v. 
Company, 17 S. D. 362.) The authorities are near- 
ly uniform, however much they may differ as to reasons, 
that telephone lines are not within the scope and purpose of a 
rural highway (basing the decision that they are not an 
additional servitude on the broader and more advanced con- 
ditions of the country necessitating a yielding to the public 
welfare). 

“The North Dakota case above mentioned goes to the ex- 
tent of holding that when a different use of the streets be- 
comes necessary ‘the rights of the fee owners must yield to 
the public good,’ and that the new use must be deemed to 
have been compensated for in the original appropriation or 
dedication. We cannot assent to this view. If tele- 
phone companies require the use of private property for the 
construction of their lines, they have the power of acquiring 
it by condemnation, but they may not, in our opinion, law- 
fully take it without first making compensation. r 

Cosgriff et we Vv. i" State Telephone & Telegraph. Com- 
pany, 107 N. IV. 





DUE CARE ON PART OF PERSON CROSSING STREET. 


The following language appears in a recent case from 
Georgia: “It is not negligence, as a matter of law, for a 
pedestrian to cross a public street at a point where there 
is no cross walk. In doing so he may assume a greater risk 
irom passing vehicles and animals using the main thorough- 
fare than he does when passing over a cross walk, but he 
does not in doing so assume any greater risk from obstruc- 
tions other than those necessary for the use of some public 
utility, such as water plugs, telegraph and telephone poles 
and the like. Even a telegraph or telephone wire, placed 
so low on a sidewalk or street that a person using the street 
might come in contact with it, would be an obstruction.” 

Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph Company v. How- 
ell, 53 S. E. 577. 





INJURIES FROM BLUNT PIKE POLES. 

An interesting case in which an electric company was sued 
by one of its linesmen for damages, was decided some time 
ago by the Supreme Court of California. One Towne was 
employed by the company in the above capacity and had been 
for some months previous to the accident to him. He was 
one of a gang of four under the superintendency of one 
Bevens who had directed the linesmen to strip wires from 
and remove certain poles. Towne knew the character of the 
work required of him, the dangers and the fellow servants 
employed with him. They were furnished pike poles of 
ordinary length, one end having an iron ferrule and pike to 
be used in bracing and to keep him from falling while the 
wires were being removed. Plaintiff knew that this was the 
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ordinary method employed to prevent accident. ‘The pike 
poles were of the character and construction ordinarily used, 
but the end of one had become dulled or blunted and was 
unsafe. 


Towne was directed by his superintendent to climb a cer- 
tain pole. Another was directed to brace the pole with a 
pike on the unprotected side. Towne’s associate picked up 
the blunted pole and forced the point into the pole and rested 
the other end upon the ground. While Towne was so en- 
gaged the blunt pike slipped off and he was thrown to the 
ground and severely injured. These facts were the basis 
for the following statement of law by the above court in 
regard to the liability of the company for the injury: ‘The 
only act of negligence claimed is that the defendant allowed 
the pike pole to become dull or blunt at the point. If the 
defendant was guilty of negligence or want of ordinary care 
it is liable; otherwise not. Negligence is a breach or om- 
mission of a legal duty It was the duty of defend- 
ant to furnish suitable tools and appliances to plaintiff for 
the work in which he was engaged. It was found that the 
pike poles furnished were of the character and construction 
ordinarily used for the purpose for which the same were to 
be used, therefore, there was no negligence in furnishing 
tools with which the work was done. If the pike pole be- 
came dull it was as much the duty of the plaintiff and his 
fellow servants as it was of defendant to have had the pike 
sharpened and repaired, provided a means were furnished by 
defendant with which such repairs could be done. It is the 
duty of employes to use ordinary care and skill and it cer- 
tainly is the duty of an employe to know when tools with 
which he is working have become dull or in need of repair. 
Having eyes he must use them and being informed he must 
act on information. If one of the pike poles furnished by 
the defendant had had the point broken off by the plaintiff 
and his fellow servants in taking down the very first pole, and 
if they had used the same pike pole with the broken point on 
the next electric pole, and damage had been caused thereby, 
would it have been the negligence of the defndant? Would 
defendant have to have one man employed for the special 
purpose of watching the points of the pike poles and another 
for the purpose of watching each guy rope and another for 
the purpose of watching the steel points attached to the 
shoes of the climber of poles? We think that a reasonably 
prudent employer would have performed his duty by fur- 
nishing proper pike poles, and that a reasonably prudent 
employe would not use a pike pole after the point had be- 
come dull and blunt.” 

The above statement of law without doubt contains the 
rule which would be followed in every state, and, with 
reference to the above case itself, is an application of the 
well-known principle of law that the master has fulfilled his 
full duty to his servant, with reference to small tools, by 
supplying them in a reasonably safe and fit condition for the 
purposes to which they are to be put, and the servant is 
charged with a duty thereafter of seeing to it that such 
tools are kept in a proper condition. 

Towne v. United Electric Gas & Power Company, 70 L. 
R. A, 214. 





A TELEPHONE DIRECTORY. 


What the modern telephone directory means to a large 
city is not realized by many people. The employes of the 
New York Telephone Company began the work of deliver- 
ing the new summer telephone books and collecting the 
old ones recently. About 200 men are employed for this 
task, which takes about four weeks to complete, and means 
the handling of about 800 tons of paper. The new directory 
contains the names of over a quarter of a million of busi- 
ness houses and individuals. Three hundred and sixty-five 
thousand books will be distributed. 














the service of man for illumination, conveyance of 

power, and transmission of speech, during the ten 
years following the Exposition in 1876, at Philadelphia, 
is an illustration of the aphorism that “progress always 
advances by leaps,’’ and was probably without parallel in 
human history excepting the development of Grecian art in 
twelve years from a condition of mediocrity to the Golden 
Age of Phidias. 

It is always pleasant to record improvements and ad- 
vances in any state or condition. 
The trite phrase that “electricity 
is in its infancy” is a time-hon- 
ored one, having been used in 
1792 by George Adams, philoso- 
pher and optician to His Majesty 
George the Third, in “An Essay 
on Electricity Explaining the 
Principles of That Useful Sci- 
ence,” in which he states, on page 
35, “As electricity is in its infancy 
when considered as a science, its 
definitions and axioms cannot be 
stated with geometric accuracy.” 
EARLY ATTEMPTS AT TRANSMIS- 

SION OF SOUND. 

The endeavor to communicate 
sounds by vibrations is not a new 
one, the string telephone being de- 
scribed by Dr. Robert Hooke, in 
his book on “QOutacousticons,” in 
1667. Over a century earlier the 
transmission of vibrations to a 
diaphragm was applied during the 
second siege of Rhodes, in Sep- 


TT HE remarkable development of electricity applied to 


tember, 1552, as related in the 
“History of the Knights of 
Malta,” by Major Whitworth 


Porter. 

In this siege the Turks sank 
shafts and drove galleries beneath 
the principal bastions. Gabriel 
Martingo, a Venetian engineer in 
charge of the fortifications, exca- 
vated pits into which he inserted long rods, against the upper 
ends of which he placed a drum, and the vibrations of the 
earth in the tunnels made by the Turks were transmitted to 
drumhead, which enabled the Knights to determine their 
location and to sink countermines and destroy the advance 
of the enemy in this manner. 

As an example of the wish to extend the limits of speech, 
by means of electricity, reference is made to “Harper’s 
Magazine,” for June, 1867, where it is related, on page 131, 
that after a telegraph office was burned, an instrument was 
temporarily installed in a carpenter’s shop. One noon the 
instrument clicked vigorously, and the carpenter placed his 
lips to the instrument and shouted, “Operator’s gone to 
dinner; be back in half an hour,” meantime receiving a 
shock in his lips which served for remembrance. 

This man had the desire, thought, and conception in his 
endeavor to apply electrical apparatus to the transmission 
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of speech, but he did not accomplish his purpose and failed 
to produce an invention. 

There is nothing new in the conception that eventually 
something would be produced to add materially to the 
range of the human voice, but invention is a practical result 
in the victorious solution of a new problem and is not a 
futile attempt or a passing wish. 

Humanity has always desired to add to the potentiality 
of the voice, by attempts to extend the range of utterance, 
but the masks of the Grecian actors, speaking tubes, and 
stringed diaphragms were of as 
little purpose as signal fires, tom- 
tom beats and semaphores, and 
the full measure of the strength 
of the invention of Alexander 
Graham Bell is shown by the fact 
that the telephone stands as the 
only successful result after cen- 
turies of effort. 

THE TELEPHONE INSTRUMENT. 

When one removes the tele- 
phone from its hook and present- 
ly holds conversation with another 
person in the same building or in 
a distant city, there is set up a 
train of action possible only under 
the concurrent action of science 
and handicraft, labor and capital. 

It may be worth while to trace 
some of these steps and the results 
to which they are tending in 
modifying methods of life in busi- 
ness and personal affairs. 

The telephone system ministers 
to the needs of civilization in 
lengthening the potent life of 
mankind by the utilization of 
time. 

Your consideration is asked for 
the telephone system, rather than 
for the telephone as an instru- 
ment, an invention which is the 
most delicate piece of philosophic 
apparatus yet made by man, in 
that it is operated by less energy than any other contriv- 
ance. 

It transmits in miniature the infinitesimal overtones which 
indicate the character of sounds, the individual quality of 
a voice or the source of a tone, through the whole range 
of vibrations far beyond the limits of the human ear. 


Yet as an essential portion of the general subject, some- 
thing should be stated relative to the methods of its opera- 
tion. 

The telephone differs from all other electrical devices in 
that it is the only electrical appliance which does not re- 
quire skill on the part of its users. It is equally the servant 
of all; a polyglot, it speaks all languages and acts as a 
faithful messenger for the whole gamut of sounds. 


While this device is of the utmost simplicity in its con- 
struction, yet the phenomena of its operation are based on 
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a complexity of principles, some of which can be explained 
only on the basis of a hypothetical framework. 

The action of the telephone is based upon two funda- 
mental principles. 

First, the relations of electricity and magnetism are of 
such reciprocal nature that if a closed coil of insulated 
wire is wound around a magnet, variations of magnetic 
strength produce corresponding undulations of electricity 
in the wire, and the apparatus is to this extent a generator 
of electricity; and, conversely, if the electric current trav- 
ersing such a coil is varied, the attractive power of the 
magnet is changed in like manner. 

Second, the attractive power of a magnet varies with the 
distance of the armature from its poles. 

When a pair of telephones are connected together, the 
ends of the line wires are attached to the terminals of the 
coils surrounding the poles of the magnets in the telephones, 
and when the sonorous vibrations of the voice are directed 
against the soft sheet-iron diaphragm of the telephone, its 
vibrations produce corresponding undulations in the strength 
of the magnet, and this in turn generates variable electric 
currents in the coil wound around the magnet, and thence 
throughout the whole electric circuit of which the coil at 
the other telephone forms a portion, and at this other tele- 
phone the undulations of electricity produce like changes in 
the strength of the magnet whose varying power causes 
the diaphragm to vibrate in unison with that of the first 
telephone, and to give forth in miniature a repetition of the 
sounds which were imparted to the first telephone. 

Telephones were formerly used in this manner without 
a battery, and while the transmission was clear even to 
distances of 500 miles, yet the sound was “as weak as the 
voice of a seared conscience,” and hardly equal to the com- 
mercial requirements of public service, particularly amid 
the rumbie of cities, and could he used only where there 
was absolute quietude. 

The telephone is no exception to the general experience of 
the retrospective simplicity of a great invention, and while 
its operation has been described, no one has yet been able 
to explain why the telephone talks. 

Even if the diaphragm is removed from a telephone the 
magnet and coil of wire remaining will give forth speech 
whose vibrations it receives; also a condenser, even when 
crudely made by inserting sheets of tin-foil between the 
pages of a pamphlet, will produce sounds in like manner. 

While the telephone was an invention of radical novelty, 
made without the assistance of precedents to govern its 
assemblage, yet its degree of perfection is such that it has 
escaped improvement, and is to-day in its entirety as pro- 
duced by Alexander Graham Bell. 

THE TRANSMITTER. 


The former method of using ‘a pair of telephones trans- 
mitted speech with the utmost clearness, but of such minute 
volume as to be inadequate for satisfactory service amid 
disturbing noises or for long distances, and the transmit- 
ter was invented for the purpose of producing greater varia- 
tion in the undulations of an electric current applied to the 
telephone circuit than could be done by the application of 
magnetism in the telephone. 

This result is accomplished by applying electricity from 
a battery, and changing the conductivity of this circuit in 
unison with the vibrations of sounds imposed upon a dia- 
phragm, without the intervention of magnetism to produce 
such variations in the current. 

The general purpose of the transmitter may be compared 
to a method of varying the flow of water conveyed through 
a soft rubber tube by intermittently constricting its diam- 
eter by applying changing pressures upon it at some portion 
of its length. 

Its electrical principle is based upon the fact, well known 
to every telegraph operator, that the contact of a telegraph 
key with a well-defined pressure is necessary to obtain a 
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satisfactory flow of current through its connections; and 
the transmitter in general use applies this principle in a 
more delicate manner, by using a number of loose particles 
of material whose conductivity is improved by pressure 
which increases the points of contact. 

Each end of the telephone circuit is attached to one of 
a pair of discs of carbon, between which are a large num- 
ber of granules of hard carbon, and as the pressure upon 
these carbon discs is increased, the conductivity of the cir- 
cuit and the flow of electricity is augmented accordingly. 


In the transmitter, the center of a flexible diaphragm 
presses slightly upon one of the carbon discs, and the flut- 
tering of this diaphragm alters the pressure upon the carbon 
granules, and, therefore, their conductivity in the electrical 
circuit of which they form a portion. 


This variable electrical current is conveyed by the tele- 
phone line to the coil of wire already described in the tele- 
phone used as a reciver, and through its influence the 
changing strength of the magnet is varied more than could 
be done by the original method of using a telephone to 
transmit speech. 


There are many variations in the form of transmitters, 
and in fact every loose or variable electrical connection may 
in the light of the present state of the art of telephony be 
made to serve as a transmitter. 

Piles of nails, boxes of coke, watch-chains, metal turn- 
ings or filings, toy balloons covered with powdered plum- 
bago, coils of wire, plumb bobs touching a surface of mer- 
cury, streams of conducting solutions, and arc lights have 
served such purposes by way of experiment, while in place 
of the thin iron diaphragms, boiler heads an inch thick, iron 
plates two inches thick, the side of a frame house, and even 
that of an iron steamship have been used as diaphragms. 

It appears incomprehensible that such rigid bodies should 
flutter at the sound of a human voice to an extent which 
would permit them to convert such vibrations into electrical 
undulations which form the initiative of the electrical trans- 
mission of speech, and the only explanation of such experi- 
ments is that molecular vibrations are important elements in 
the unexplained phenomena of telephony. 

The brief outline of some of the elements of the telephone 
and the transmitter should not induce one to overlook the 
fact that intense scientific research and able mechanical 
skill were necessary to develop these instruments to an effi- 
ciency which has enabled the transmission of speech without 
skilled usage even up to distances reaching nearly two thou- 
sand miles. 

The telephone would have remained a piece of physical 
apparatus, an example of the correlation of forces, an in- 
strument to aid in the study of sound, and a wonder to all, 
had it not been for the production of the switchboard, and 
particularly the Blake transmitter, which saved the situation 
in the development of the telephone system. 

Before tracing the operation of the events set in action by 
the removal of the telephone from the hook, let us follow 
the lines from the instrument to the switchboard in the 
latest type of the telephone system. 


PROTECTORS AGAINST FOREIGN CURRENTS. 


On the way from the subscriber’s instrument if any por- 
tion of the wires are aerial, protectors are inserted in the 
line for the purpose of maintaining the service and defend- 
ing the instrument against other electric currents imposed 
upon it by possible contact between telephone wires and 
those of electric lighting or power circuits or even lightning, 
any of which would disarrange the delicate wires in a tele- 
phone, some of which are so fine that three and nine-tenths 
miles would weigh only a pound, and these protectors are so 
sensitive that they would shut from the telephone the bat- 
tery currents used in telegraphing; and in like purpose the 
other ends of the lines at the telephone central stations are 
equipped with protectors to exclude the whole range of 
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electric currents applied for lighting, power, the numerous 
signaling systems, and also lightning. 

The form of apparatus used by the Bell telephone com- 
panies consists of a device inserted in each line wire which 
is threefold in its nature. 

The first element consists of a fuse made of an alloy 
which forms part of the circuit, and is contained in a tube 
of vulcanized fiber. 

These fuses will deflagrate when exposed to currents of 
seven to ten amperes, the capacity of the fuse being varied 
according to the type of the apparatus. 

The next element consists of a pair of small blocks of 
carbon whose larger surface measures about one by one- 
half inch, and one of these blocks is connected to the tele- 
phone circuit. The corresponding block of the pair of car- 
bons is separated from it by a perforated sheet of mica and 
is electrically connected with the earth. A small cavity in 
one of the opposite faces of the carbon is filled with a but- 
ton of solder such as is used in automatic sprinklers, and 
which melts at 160° Fahrenheit. 

The distance between these carbons is such that electricity 
at over three hundred and fifty volts will pass from the 
carbon connected with the telephone circuit across this 
space to the opposite carbon and thence to the earth, there- 
by relieving the telephonic apparatus of electric tension ex- 
ceeding three hundred and fifty volts. 

Thus, if the foreign current exceeds the carrying capac- 
itv of the tubular fuse, its deflagration opens the circuit at 
that point. If, however, it is less in volume than the car- 
rying capacitv of the fuse, and over three hundred and 
fifty volts tension, it leaps across the thin space separating 
the carbons, and thence passes to earth. The resistance ot 
the tiny arc in the space between the carbons is sufficient 
to slightly warm the carbons and cause the fusible metal 
to flow from its recess and fill the space between the car- 
bons and thus establishes a conductor of low resistance to 
earth. 

This diminished resistance generally causes a sufficient 
increase in the current imposed upon a line to cause the 
tubular fuse to deflagrate and open the circuit, if it did not 
do so on the first occurrence of the contact which imposed 
the foreign current on the telephone circuit. 

In order to protect the fine wires of the telephonic ap- 
paratus from injury by currents which are too small to 
operate the tubular fuse, and of too low tension to pass to 
earth through the carbon cutouts, a third element, known as 
the heat coil, is employed, in which a fine German-silver 
wire which forms a part of the telephone circuit will be 
heated by a current of one-sixth of an ampere to a tem- 
perature sufficient to release a conductor ordinarily secured 
by fusible solder, and pass the current to earth. This latter 
device is not used at the subscriber’s end of the line in 
those modern types of telephonic apparatus in which the 
circuit is normally open, except when the telephone is in 
use, because such coils are an interference with the best 
conditions of telephone service by adding to the electrical 
length of the line, and if a foreign current came in contact 
with the telephone line at a time when the instrument was 
in use, it would produce noises to such an extent as to ab- 
solutely prevent the transmission of speech, and the user 
of the telephone would naturally place the receiver on the 
hook and thereby open the circuit. 

The result of this protective apparatus has been so suc- 
cessful as to establish conditions of immunity in the Bell 
system of telephony against mishaps to the apparatus re- 
sulting from foreign currents and lightning after an ex- 
perience of many vears throughout the Bell telephone svs- 
tem. Such a telephone office appears to be, like a locomo- 


tive, the safest refuge in a thunder-storm. Notwithstanding 
the number and range of location of telephone central sta- 
tions, it has not been possible to obtain information of any 
injury bv lightning to anv person in such a place. 
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TELEPHONE LINES. 


Following the course of the lines from the subscriber’s 
instrument, the aerial wires are of copper which has been 
treated by the hard-drawn process, as commercial copper is 
too ductile and has but little of the elastic property of resili- 
ence by returning to its original length when stretched by 
a load of snow or by a low temperature. 

Hard-drawn copper might be classed as one of the mod- 
ern inventions which the ancients stole, if the accounts of 
early implements may be accepted, but investigations show- 
ing that bronze had been supposed to be copper have ab- 
solved these people of anticipating the work of Mr. Thomas 
B. Doolittle, who produced hard-drawn copper by omitting 
the annealing during the latter part of the process, and ob- 
tained copper wire which retains the electrical conductivity 
of commercial copper, while its tensile strength is doubled, 
and it is divested of the tendency to continually stretch 
under its own weight. 

The substitution of hard-drawn copper wire for iron wire 
formerly in use has increased the limit of the telephone 
conversation under other equal conditions about four times, 
and by its better conductivity has diminished the waste of 
electricity used in telegraphy or electric lighting and trans- 
mission of power, or, what has been more important, has 
extended the limits of their application. 

For local use, these wires are generally one-tenth of an 
inch in diameter, and for long-distance lines, larger wires 
about one-sixth of an inch in diameter are used. 

The contact of these wires with those of other electrical 
circuits used for lighting or for power, to which reference 
has been made, is not the only difficulty, for the mere prox- 
imity of other wires conducting these powerful currents 
will, if they are of changing polarity, produce sympathetic 
currents by induction in the telephone wires, and, acting 
on the telephone, are the occasion of various noises which 
at times interfere with the transmission of speech through 
the telephone, furnishing examples of wireless telephony 
which are impediments to the usual service. 

This interference by induction is minimized by trans- 
posing the telephone wires to various positions on the cross 
arms, so that the result will be neutralized by imposing such 
conditions of position that these disturbing elements will 
counteract each other. 

The wires of underground cables are laid in twisted pairs 
so that they are immune to inductive influences. 

An aerial line is subject to the attack of all manner of 
disintegrating conditions—poles decay and break, branches 
fall from trees and wreck the wires. 

It is as unfeasible to make a pole line equal to stress of 
weather beyond peradventure as it is to make the rigging 
of a vessel equal to the impact of all storms, for when a 
sleet storm builds the wires to icy lines, three inches in 
diameter, sail is set for the gale to sway the lines until the 
poles are broken. 

During a recent winter, the destruction of aerial tele- 
phone, telegraph, and electric light lines in the New Eng- 
land states was estimated to be greater than the loss of ship- 
wreck on the New England coast. 

This breaking of lines has been prevented on local wires 
whenever it has been feasible to substitute aerial cables, 
each containing a number of wires, in place of the open 
wiring ; but for long-distance and toll wires it has been nec- 
cessary for electrical reasons to retain open wires. 

The gales on the summit of the Rocky Mountain passes 
are so severe that neither poles nor lines will withstand the 
stress of winter weather, although lines have been built with 
poles set only fifteen feet apart, vet the sleet builds them up 
to large dimensions which vield upon the impact of winter 
gales. 

Communication, however, is permanently carried on along 
these routes by means of submarine armored cables which 
have been buried in trenches excavated among the rocks. 
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In addition to the facilities for concentrating forces for 
immediate repair in case of wreck, the lines are inspected 
by a patrol to give forewarning of imminent breakage. 

These men brave the wilderness and face the elements 
through sun and through storm, from the miasm of southern 
swamps to the rocky fastnesses of western ranges, in the 
rigors of heat and in cold, all in order to give every assur- 
ance of human power that the response will be made when 
the telephone is taken from the hook. As in the other 
services of civilization, it can be truly said of the telephone 
service: ‘When we taste the spices of Arabia, we do not 
feel the scorching sun which brought them forth.” 

Difficulties with aerial wires are by no means confined to 
those occurring under the severe conditions of northern 
winters, for each country appears to have troubles of its 
own. 

When telephone lines were first built in Mexico, it was 
naturally assumed that the absence of severe weather condi- 
tions would warrant the use of lighter wires and small por- 
celain insulators, but these lines proved of great interest 
to parrots and ring-tailed monkeys, who made nightly visits 
to the lines in such great numbers for gymnastic practice as 
to break the wires, and it became necessary to use as strong 
construction as in northern climates. 

In forest districts wooden. poles are occasionally gnawed 
down by bears, who hear the humming of the wires and 
vainly seek to break in to some hive of bees. 

The King of the Belgians has had telephone wires placed 
over his territory in Central Africa—one line crossing a 
jungle 750 miles in length. Here it is not feasible to use 
wood poles, as is customary in other countries, as they are 
perforated by white ants, and it is necessary to attach 
the lines either to trees or upon tubular iron poles. These 
poles appear to be a great curiosity to elephants, whose in- 
quisitiveness emulates that of the blacksmith’s apprentice 
who cut the bellows to find where the wind came from, and 
they pull up the poles with their trunks, probably in a search 
after the source of the humming noise, or perhaps to ascer- 
tain whether such strange-looking trees have succulent 
roots, and it is therefore necessary to secure the tops of 
these poles by guys running to higher trees wherever such 
conditions exist. 

In Africa, as well as in. India, the natives are prone to 
steal the wire, and it becomes necessary to remind them 
that “honesty is the best policy” by disconnecting the tele- 
phones from the lines during certain portions of the day, 
while the lines, instead of being used for telephonic pur- 
poses, are made part of a grounded circuit from a high- 
tension alternating-current dynamo, and this application of 
science prevents any native from touching the wire twice. 

In all countries wasps make nests in the recesses on the 
underside of insulators, and the proverb relating to those 
who live in glass houses does not restrain them from show- 
ing umbrage in the most pointed manner whenever their 
tenancies are invaded by linemen. 

At the southern portion of the United States, it was found 
that certain small insects deposited their eggs in the tubes 
containing fuses, and the formic acid secreted by the larve 
corroded the fuses and opened the circuits, and it became 
necessary to encase the fuses in the most secure manner. 

Along the South Atlantic coast, fish-hawks make their 
nests on poles, and the linemen are obliged to carry sheath 
knives at their belts ready for defense against the fierce at- 
tacks of the parent birds. 

Every possible precaution must be taken to avoid contact 
between high-tension and signaling lines, and prevent the 
occurrence of, rather than to rely upon protective devices 
to defend the plant against, physical injury, because the 
operation of a protector suspends the service over that line 
until the operative parts have been renewed. 

At cross-overs it is preferable that the high-tension line 


should be above, as its wires are of larger diameter and 
generally fewer in number than the signaling wires. 

The simplest method to prevent contacts in such positions 
is to make the upper span so short that the radial distance 
from the lower wire of the upper span to the nearest wire in 
the lower span is less than the width of the upper span; and 
then to dead end wires to prevent overhauling in case of 
breakage occurring on adjacent spans. 

In many instances this method of line construction is un- 
feasible, because the poles for such a short upper span would 
interfere with the requirements of travel in a highway, and 
other methods of preventing contact in case of breakage 
must be adopted, usually by grills made of guard wires con- 
nected by slats transversely across them, or by nettings. 

When different lines are parallel to each other, the dis- 
tance between them should be so great that the higher line 
could not touch the wires of the lower lines if it fell to- 
ward it. 

In all cases where high-tension and signaling wires ap- 
proach each other, every precaution should be taken to pro- 
vide against possible contact by use of heavy material in 
construction and guys and braces to the poles as may be 
needed to assure their stability, in order to prevent occur- 
rences which would interfere with the continuity of the 
service. 

UNDERGROUND WIRES. 


The aerial lines pass from the poles into underground 
conduits in the congested parts of the cities, flying from the 
mishaps of storms and crosses to other difficulties which 
are largely those of greater expenditure and electrical prob- 
lems. 

The underground system is older than the aerial system 
of electric conductors in applied electricity, for a portion 
of Morse’s invention of the telegraph consisted in methods 
of burying the wires, but the first seven miles from Balti- 
more laid underground in lead pipes placed in a plow fur- 
row proved inoperative. 

When a foreman on the work, because he could not bury 
the wires along the stone viaduct at Relay Station, placed 
them on poles, with cattle horns from a neighboring slaugh- 
ter-house as insulators, the expedient proved so successful 
that the remainder of the line to Washington was built in 
this manner, and the first portion reconstructed. 

The underground conduits consist of groups of continu- 
ous ducts, generally three inches in diameter, and made 
either of vitrified tile, cement monoliths reinforced with 
iron, or creosoted timber, but circumstances often lead to 
peculiar modifications, as at St. Paul, Minn., where the 
streets are catacombed with tunnels which are readily made 
through the soft white sandstone which underlies that city, 
and the telephone cables are attached to the sides of these 
tunnels. Some of these tunnels emerge through the face of 
the bluff, where grated doors furnish light and ventilation. 

Every few hundred feet these conduits lead to an under- 
ground chamber for the purpose of obtaining access to the 
cable to provide for branches to the service of patrons, and 
also joining the ends of sections of the cables together. 

These underground cables consist of from two to six 
hundred twisted pairs of wires insulated with paper and 
the whole covered with a lead sheath. 

The electrical difficulties of telephoning through under- 
ground conductors were at first prohibitive in their nature, 
but improvements enabled this to be done later, and in the 
face of conditions which rendered one mile of underground 
the equivalent of fifty-two miles of overhead wire; but in 
the modern cable one mile of underground is the equiva- 
lent of twenty-eight miles of overhead copper wire one- 
sixth of an inch diameter, or twelve and a half miles of 
overhead copper wire one-tenth of an inch diameter. 

These conditions are so severe that on long lines it is 
necessary to pass around intermediate cities to avoid under- 
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ground wires, and in the suburbs of large cities are switch- 
ing stations by which connections may be provided to enable 
patrons to send their messages by branch lines direct into 
the cities, or permitted to continue on the main line to 
places beyond. 

Conditions of safety and good service require that a tele- 
phone underground system should not also include lines of 
electric lighting and power circuits, and serious mishaps 
have occurred in the few instances where the attempt has 
been made to place these diverse types of electric circuits 
adjacent to each other in the same underground system. 

The rapid corrosion of the lead sheaths of underground 
cables, even in localities where lead pipes had lain unin- 
jured for many years, was an unexpected occurrence of the 
most serious nature; and it remained for the late I. H. 
Farnham, of the New England Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, to discover, in August, 1891, that this impair- 
ment was caused by the return currents of the grounded 
circuits of the trolley railroad systems, whose passage 
through the earth, from the cars where they left motors to 
the ground plates under the generators at the central power 
stations, produced chemical effects similar in principle to 
those of electro-plating, by which metal was removed from 
the underground telephone cables, gas and water-mains, 
and deposited beneath the rails. 

At the instance of Mr. F. S. Pearson, chief engineer of 
the West End Street Railway, in November, 1892, the cur- 
rents used in trolley railroad practice were reversed in 
polarity from the customary method prevailing at the time, 
so that the trolley wire would be positive to the earth, and 
the return currents would tend to build up material on all 


continuous metallic underground construction until near to’ 


the central electric power station, where the electricity 
leaves such conductors for the ground plates under the 
generators operating the trolley system, and would there- 
fore produce more active impairment by the removal of 
metal at this point, were it not for large copper rods con- 
necting these underground pipes and cables to the ground 
plates. 

This course reduced the difficulty in the measure that it 
was capable of being carried out in practice, for electricity 
follows divided lines in proportion to their relative con- 
ductivity, and a certain amount will follow along the un- 
derground conductors until it reaches a direct path of elec- 
trical conductivity leading to the ground plates. 

This treatment of the problem appears to have been more 
satisfactory with continuous underground conductors, such 
as electric cables, than it is with underground pipes having 
joints of different electro-chemical equivalencies. 

The divergence of the return currents from the rails has 
been reduced by bonding the rails together with copper 
rods, or by casting iron around the ends of the rails. and 
also the use of heavier rails. 

OFFICE DISTRIBUTION OF WIRES. 


The terminals of the underground cable at the telephone 
central station emerge from their lead sheaths and are spread 
out upon a large iron rack known as a distributing frame, 
where the insulated wires are equipped with protectors for 
the same purpose as those at the subscriber’s instrument, 
and the wires are changed from the order in which they are 
received from the cable to another classification, and thence 
to a similar rack called the intermediate frame, where the 
wires are grouped to the individual operators, which latter 
arrangement may be changed from time to time, as the 
number of telephones to which an operator can give atten- 
tion varies according to the character of the service; that is, 
a business house conducting much of its affairs by tele- 
phone, uses many messages a day and requires more of an 
operator’s time than a residence, with its infrequent use 
of the telephone. 

THE SWITCHBOARD. 
The function of the switchboard is merely to place the 
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ends of the wires from one telephone in electrical contact 
with those of any other telephone in the exchange, with 
suitable signals for calling the operator and the party ad- 
dressed, and this system has been amplified until one hu- 
man voice can reach to districts including considerably more 
than half the population of the United States; and the in- 
terlacing has been so complete that its service reaches the 
smaller villages. 

The first switchboards were based upon the telegraphic 
device of placing any two of half a dozen lines in contact, 
and the further development merged the principle of the 
annunciator used in hotels or in passenger elevators, in 
which a falling target or shutter, called, in like manner, 
the attention of the operator. With the needs of the pa- 
trons, the switchboard grew, new features were added, and 
old methods became discarded; every conquest of improve- 
ment meant an abandonment of former devices. 

In these new switchboards the dropping shutter has been 
supplanted by the flash of a lamp to signal the operator ; the 
turning of a crank to generate a current for moving a shut- 
ter is no longer necessary, and the subscriber removes the 
telephone from the hook and is ready to begin; galvanic 
batteries are not installed at the subscriber’s equipment, but 
the whole of the electric energy is supplied by storage bat- 
teries at the telephone central station. 

When the subscriber removes the telephone from the hook. 
which is merely an electric switch arranged to be operated 
in this manner without conscious effort on the part of the 
subscriber, a small electric bulb about the size of the end 
of a lead-pencil and embedded in the switchboard becomes 
illumined with an opalescent glow which attracts the atten- 
tion of the operator, who inserts a plug at the end of flex- 
ible conductors into a small socket perforating the face of 
the switchboard just above the electric light, and this cor- 
responds to the telephone of the subscriber, and the socket 
guides the plug to contact with the ends of the wires from 
the subscriber’s telephone, and the insertion of the plug in 
the socket also extinguishes the signal light. 


A touch upon an electrical key places the operator’s tele- 
phone in circuit with the telephone of the subscriber who 
hears the inquiry for the number wanted. 

On receiving directions, the operator inserts the plug at 
the other end of the same flexible conductor into the socket 
corresponding with the telephone wires of the party desired, 
and this lights one of a pair of signal lamps embedded in 
the table projecting from the front of the switchboard. 

If, however, the operator hears a click, on inserting the 
second plug, this serves as a signal that the desired line is 
in use elsewhere on the board and the line is reported as 
being “busy.” 

It is more personal trouble for an operator to report a 
line as being busy than it is for her to complete the con- 
nection. 

When the party called to the telephone removes the in- 
strument from the hook to receive the message, this light 
on the table becomes extinguished. 

After both persons have finished talking, the hanging of 
their telephones on the hooks flashes the pair of lamps on 
the table. which glow until, the operator, perceiving the sig- 
nal, pulls both of the plugs from their sockets. 

If, instead of a subscriber at the same switchboard, one is 
desired at another exchange, the proceeding becomes more 
complicated, and many of the arrangements of the modern 
telephone central stations and methods of administration are 
designed to provide for this extension of the service. 

When a call for a telephone connected to some other 
switchboard is received, as the operator cannot reach a line 
directly to the desired telephone, the call is transmitted bv 
an office line to a special operator at another switchboard, 
where it is noted on a memorandum blank, and the time 
automatically recorded by means of a clock registering 


stamp: then the call is transmitted by trunk lines to the 
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desired telephone central station, or it may be to some sta- 
tion which can reach the desired subscriber, and in some 
instances it is necessary to transmit the message through 
a greater number of telephone offices, each one building up 
the line by additions, and every operator also keeping, by 
mean of the time stamp on memorandum blanks, a record 
of the hour and minute of each step from the initial call 
to the final termination of the conversation and the release 
of the lines. 

As soon as an operator has finished the entries on a mem- 
orandum blank it is placed in a small orifice, where it is 
carried by air pressure, through tubes in a manner similar 
to the well-known cash carriers, to another department, 
where it is compared with similar memoranda made on the 
same conversation at other points on the line by clerks, and 
these form the authority for the charge for the toll service. 

These memorandum blanks are compared by clerks, and 
must balance as in other bookkeeping, and form the au- 
thority for the charge for the service. 

In some instances, where there is a great load of service 
on long-distance lines, the communication from one central 
station to another by the operators for the purpose of ob- 
taining the desired party at the telephone is carried on by 
telegraphing over the telephone lines; for there are meth- 
ods by which this can be done without interfering with 
the transmission of conversation at the same time on the 
identical wires, and these lines branch near to their termi- 
nals, where each class of electrical currents is transmitted 
to its proper instrument, whether of the telegraph or the 
telephone system. 


A telephone switchboard is an exception to general forms 
of construction in that the cost per unit increases at a 
greater rate than the enlargement, and this is due to the 
fact that, as the operator who receives a call from a sub- 
scriber must be able to reach the terminals leading from 
the switchboard to any other telephone or to the switch- 
boards at other stations, each set of telephone wires must 
have as many sockets and branches as there are operators’ 
sections at the switchboard. 


For example, in a small switchboard with two operators’ 
sections, there would be two sets of such branches and 
sockets for each telephone line, while in a large switchboard 
with fifty operators’ sections, there would be fifty sets of 
such connections for each telephone line instead of the 
two sets mentioned in the first instance, the number of this 
class of connections multiplying twenty-five times for each 
telephone, in order to enable each operator to reach all sub- 
scribers connected to that switchboard. 


This difference in cost may be appreciated by reference 
to the material entering into the composition of a switch- 
board for 10,000 telephones and one for 600 telephones, the 
individual items in each being alike and of the same cost. 

In the larger switchboard there are 2,500,000 soldered 
connections, or 250 to each telephone; and in the smaller 
switchboard there are 43,000 soldered connections, or about 
seventy-two to each telephone. 

In the larger switchboard there are 10,000 miles of wire, 
or one mile to each telephone; while in the smaller switch- 
board there are 220 miles of wire, or about one-third of a 
mile to each telephone. 

Many other details follow similar proportions, and in 
some minor items the ratio of cost per telephone is in favor 
of the larger switchboard, but the whole expense per tele- 
phone is vastly greater for the larger switchboard. 

There are other percedents in construction, where an in- 
crease in size adds disproportionately to the cost, as bridges, 
where the expense of a larger span is disproportionately 
greater than a smaller one of equal strength; and in like 
manner large pipe-organs cost more per unit of capacity 
than smaller pipe-organs. 

Another instance of increased cost per unit of measure 
which is familiar to all is that of fabrics, whether it be an 
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Oriental rug, wherein the cost of a large one is greater 
per square foot than a small one, down to ordinary sheeting, 
where cloth of full width for such purposes costs more 
than cloth of the same weight whose width requires one or 
more seams. 

This increase of complication of detail growing upon itself 
would reach a prohibitive cost in large cities had it not 
been found feasible to depart from the original plan of one 
central telephone station in each city, and to introduce a 
modification by apportioning large cities into telephone dis- 
tricts, each with its telephone station connected to the 
others by numerous trunk wires. 


A telephone switchboard is a marvel of complexity of 
detail in extreme contrast to the simplicity of operation, 
and no one person can have the repute of its design, but it is 
one of the few inventions which were made by the con- 
certed effort of many experts working together for a pur- 
pose. 

The mechanical intricacy of the modern switchboard may 
be well appreciated by the fact that, even with present 
methods of special machinery, and the organized applica- 
tion of skilled artisanship, it requires as long to make and 
install a large switchboard as it does to build and equip a 
merchantman, the time being from one to over two years, 
and the cost of the central station plant may reach $1,200 
per foot of length for the larger ple ere ine and perhaps 
half that cost per foot for a switchboard adequate for a city 
of fifty thousand inhabitants. 

These central station costs are a small detail of the whole 
cost of the system, although it is the greatest concentration 
of value and forms the vital part of the whole exchange. 


There is an exaggerated opinion of the damageability of 
a switchboard by water, and while it is perfectly true that 
it must be thoroughly dry for practical operation, yet switch- 
boards have been thoroughly wet and restored to good 
service by drying out. It is the general custom to provide 
water-proof covers for switchboards as well as for genera- 
tors and motors whenever it is considered that there is any 
hazard of a water damage from fires in other parts of the 
building which might cause an interruption in the service. 


One of the floating statements, which probably originated 
among the wheels in the head of some man set to the task 
of filling a funny column, runs to the effect that a glass of 
water would cause $1,000 damage in a switchboard, and 
the statement is absolutely a false one. 

When a switchboard is started in the service, the ele- 
ments of its active demolition begin; repairs and adjust- 
ments are necessary, extensions become needed for increased 
capacity, wear and tear has been outclassed by the more 
iconoclastic depreciation from subsequent invention, and 
in a few years the old board becomes obsolete, and the ex- 
pensive apparatus is burned for the intrinsic value of the 
copper which it contains. 

The requirements of perfect adjustment and continuous 
operation in a telephone system necessitate expenditures in- 
volving amounts beyond the dreams of avarice. 

The charge for maintenance is far greater than that of the 
operation of the telephone system, being the greatest single 
expense. One-third of the gross revenue of a telephone 
company is necessary to preserve the plant in good order 
without any reference to the cost of extensions or of opera- 
tion. 

THE VARIABLE USE OF TELEPHONES. 

The grouping of the use of the telephone may well serve 
as the basis of a sociological study of the habits and customs 
of a community. For studying the conditions of service 
for which provision must be made, the number of commu- 
nications each hour of the whole day is taken from time 
to time, and the result plotted in a diagram whose hills 
and valleys indicate the relative load of service on the 
system. 

Whatever disturbs travel also affects telephony, as may 
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be noted by the increase in the number of calls, even to full 
capacity, during storms or in extremely hot weather. 

In all cases, the night use between 7 p. m. and 7 a. m. 
is a small proportion of day use, and while these calls are 
largely of the important nature of emergency calls for fire 
department, jhysician, or police, yet in number they are 
slightly over one per cent of the calls of the whole twenty- 
four hours; but the calls during the day begin to increase 
suddenly at some hour in the forenoon after the morning 
mail has received attention, and approaches the congestion 
limit in the middle of the day, falling off suddenly as offices 
are being closed, and resuming activity in the larger cities 
late in the afternoon when arrangements for dinner or the- 
ater are being made. 

In the West the general business day is longer than at 
the East, while in New York the plotted diagram of tele- 
phone connections each hour indicates by the short dura- 
tion of the intensely busy period that many might avail 
themselves of Charles Lamb’s excuse to the Bureau officer 
in the East India Company’s office, and make amends for 
being late at their desks in the morning by leaving earlier 
in the afternoon. 

In New York the short time taken for lunch, or indeed 
its omission, does not make a sufficient break in business 
affairs to produce a depression in the curve, while in an- 
other city the depression is so great as to suggest a noonday 
dinner at home, perhaps followed by a nap of forty winks. 

THE EXTENT OF ITS INTRODUCTION. 

The total amount of telephone line of the Bell system 
throughout the United States averages three and twenty- 
nine hundredths miles for each telephone instrument, and, 
excluding the long-distance lines, fifty-five per cent of the 
wire is underground. 

When a person calls up another telephone, the average 
line plant at his disposal is six and fifty-eight hundredths 
miles; truly, “it is cheaper to talk than to travel.” 

The long-distance wires interlace the whole system into 
a unity from the Atlantic to the Pacific, although a portion 
of the lines in the far West are not suited for long-distance 
transmission; yet conversation from ocean to ocean is one 
of the expectancies of the near future. 

This growth of the lines of the system is the result of a 
purpose to extend the use of the telephone to every town, 
no matter how small, throughout the United States. 

The extent to which this policy has been put into actual 
construction is indicated by the fact that, while the last cen- 
sus gives a record of 10,602 incorporated cities, towns, vil- 
lages and boroughs in the United States, there is telephone 
communication to 26,128 different settlements, and the con- 
tinued growth of extensions postpones, year by year, the 
saturation point of telephone service which has been recur- 
rently anticipated by conservative persons. 

THE OPERATION. 

The telephene business in its complications, on one hand, 
and its close relations with the needs of its patrons on the 
other, is one requiring active zeal. 

As a certain French prisoner in the Bastille could al- 
ways see an eve at a hole in an upper corner of his cell 
following his every movement, so with as vigilant though 
more agreeable espionage, there is always an ear waiting at 
the office end of a telephone line to take the directions of 
the subscribers in giving service. 

Under American conditions, the equipment of the plant 
and its attendance must be adequate to give practically in- 
stantaneous service at all times, even though the demands 
at night are but slight in comparison to the requirements of 
the day. 

The methods of Oriental potentates who send their sene- 
schals to agitate the pools in the palace yard in order to 
keep the frogs from croaking during the Shah’s siesta, are 
repeated in two European monarchies whenever the em- 
peror uses the telephone, as all the operators are obliged to 
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leave their positions at the switchboard, and withdraw in 
military evolution from the room while His Majesty holds 
converse. 

The striking feature of the two great applications of elec- 
tricity which are used by the public, namely, the street-car 
and the telephone system, is that, however complex their 
mechanism, their use is extremely simple. 

There is, however, no premium on ignorance in the use 
of the telephone by either subscriber or operator. 

It has been a matter of slow growth for the subscribers 
at large to use the telephone in the best and simplest man- 
ner, and that is to speak clearly rather than loud, and to 
avoid the use of merely formal words in calling for the 
number wanted. 

Nothing reveals more prominently the innate courtesy of 
a person than the manner of address over the telephone, 
whether to operator or subscriber. 

Operators are prepared by a short course in a special 
training school which differs from other institutions of 
learning, except West Point and Annapolis, in that they are 
under pay during the period of tuition. 

The result of such systematic work in connection with 
improved apparatus in New York, which is cited as an 
example, because the exact statistics are at hand, has re- 
duced the time of making complete local connections during 
the last five years three and nine-tenths seconds, which may 
appear a short time to anyone, except when waiting at tele- 
phone—or looking into a gun—but this small amount of 
time when applied to all the telephone connections of the 
Bell system in the United States, amounts to 15,070 hours 
a day saved to the subscriber’s time, or about five and five- 
sixths years in eight-hour days. The saving of time in 
disconnections, largely owing to the common battery switch- 
board signaling the operator by lights rather than shut- 
ters, enables the lines to be released, when a conversation 
is at an end, three and two-third times as rapidly as for- 
merly, and this is of great advantage to the subscriber in 
making repeated calls. 

These improvements in calling save 1,883 years of sub- 
scribers’ time every year, and over three times as much 
time in disconnecting, a part of which time is available for 
the benefit of the subscriber, but no one has ever ventured 
to estimate the gross amount of time saved by the use of 
the telephone. 

This vast system provides for about 14,000,000 calls per 
day, or nearly 2,000 calls a year originating at each tele- 
phone, and this means that an equal number of calls are 
received on the average telephone, so that each telephone 
averages being in use 4,000 times a year. 

Why wonder, then, that these conversations, concentra- 
ted for the most part in the middle of the day, will some- 
times interrupt another, and “the line is busy—please call 
again”? 

This interruption has been largely diminished of late 
years, first by the installation of two telephone sets by a sub- 
scriber, one being omitted from the telephone book, so that 
it is not subject to interruption by calls, and this instru- 
ment is therefore always free for use by the subscriber. 

The second step in the development of the use of the tele- 
phone is an example of the modern principle of the conduct 
of business affairs in the subdivision of matters, so that each 
element may be attended to by one excelling in that branch; 
and in telephony this is done by concentrating the lines 
from the several telephones in an establishment to one desk, 
where, under the service of a skilful attendant, the desired 
connections are obtained. 

Private branch exchanges are not limited to commercial 
houses and manufacturing establishments, but high office 
buildings are equipped with telephones as well as elevators 
during construction. 

This concentration reduces the number of lines from the 
telephone central station to this group of telephones, and, 
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while the commercial advantages of the method are so ap- 
parent that the number of these private attendants in New 
York is more than twice the number of telephone central 
station operators, yet it must be obvious as an underwriting 
principle that there is an advantage from an insurance 
standpoint in this arrangement, for as everything has some 
relation to the fire hazard, that of the telephone is based 
on the exposure of the wires leading to the subscribers’ 
instruments to foreign currents, and if the number of these 
wires can be reduced from a pair leading to each telephone, 
down to two or three circuits leading to a normally open 
switching arrangement, which in turn can connect to any of 
these telephones, then the chance of occurrences resulting 
from foreign currents is in like manner minimized without 
reference to the defense afforded by the protectors. 

Furthermore, the entering wires are equipped by pro- 
tectors as may be required, near to the entering point; and 
the whole group being under the care of an experienced 
attendant, better service can be obtained, as in case of anv 
interruption to one circuit, some other circuit can be used 
to call for necessary repairs. 

This interruption to service has been reduced to a very 
slight matter, and this is generally owing to an enlarge- 
ment of the plant, where the changes are made at night. 
In New York the interruption to each substation from all 
causes is one hour and twenty-one minutes a year, generally 
without the subscriber’s knowledge, as is shown by the fact 
that the complaints are only one to 15,138 lines per day, or 
once in forty-one vears per telephone. 

The subscriber to a telephone loses personal identity, and 
his name merges into a number. 

When telephone central stations were first established, 
the names and positions on the switchboard of the subscri- 
bers were known to operators with strong memories; an 
epidemic of measles occurred in Lowell, Mass., and Dr. 
Moses Greeley Parker, a member of the board of directors, 
viewed with alarm, from his standpoint as a physician, the 
possible condition of affairs if more than two of the four 
operators should be taken with the measles, and proposed 
that the subscribers should be numbered. 


His associates demurred, as they were of the opinion that 
the subscribers would give up their telephones sooner than 
submit to the indignity of being known by number, but in 
view of the contingency of the service being paralyzed they 
finally yielded, and to the surprise of all, the new arrange- 
ment was cheerfully accepted by the subscribers, who ap- 
preciated the improvement in service which resulted from 
the change. 

Essential as the telephone is now to the conduct of affairs, 
no one can state, except as a general principle, why a per- 
son subscribes for a telephone. 

While a large town uses more than a small one, the ratio 
of telephones to population differs materially in various 
places to an extent beyond what may be attributed to the 
personal energy of those in charge of local affairs; and in 
like manner the relation of the number of telephones to the 
number of horses, electric lights, business houses, assessed 
valuations, or any other of the details of census enumera- 
tion fail to give anv basis of close comparison. 

However, there are several lines of general similarity 


which cannot be tabulated in the logic of numbers. 

Where highways are bad, there is a large amount of toll 
line telephone traffic. A hilly town uses far more telephones 
than a similar one on flat territory, and in some particulars 
one in a warm climate appears to give more patronage than 
a similar town in a cool climate; all of which shows that 
there is force in the injunction, “Don’t travel ; talk.” 

In the use of the telephone there is originally one element 
of surprise to be mastered. 

The senses are co-operative in their relations with each 
other, taste is rendered more vivid by smell, sound and sight 
accompany each other; with the use of the telephone there 
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has been need of practice to accustem one to the sound of a 
voice through the telephone without the help of other senses 
to determine its position, which may be near or far. 

The Arab proverb, “Speak, that I may see thee,” does 
not apply to the telephone. 

The impersonal question and its rebounding answer are 
developing methods of concentrated mental effort which 
are adding to the potentiality of the individual. 

The Orientals are great users of the telephone, as the 
telegraph is not adapted to the transmission of their writ- 
ten languages, on account of the great number of their 
characters, and messages are necessarily translated into 
some modern language, and after receipt interpreted back 
into their languages, with the inevitable tendency to error. 
The Japanese are especially large users of the telephone. 

The telephone can be used by Chinamen who understand 
each other’s dialect, of which there are about seventy-five 
varieties in China. 

There is a Chinese switchboard in San Francisco, at 
which the operators must know the four principal dialects 
of the provinces which furnish the immigrants to this 
country. 

As an exarhple, the sign for telephone office can be read 
by any Chinaman, but the pronunciation would be different, 
as noted by examples frum two of the leading dialects, and 
its universality in this respect is comparable to Arabic nu- 
merals, which can be understood by all civilized nations, 
although read in far different words. 

The telegraph has made correspondence more concise and 
checked the tendency to “degenerate into fine writing” ; 
the typewriter is bringing the spoken and written English 
together, for the Chinese have not the monopoly of dual 
languages, and the telephone is making direct and definite 
propositions and replies in the three minutes between “hello” 
and “good-by.” 

Like Queen Victoria’s published diary, it has given sanc- 
tion to colloquialisms, and even slang, and imparted to 
words new significance not stated by the dictionary. 

It appears that these changes originate with the subscrib- 
ers rather than the telephone companies; for instance, a 
telephone central station is generally referred to as an ex- 
change, while a telephone exchange, according to its use in 
patents, contracts, and by courts, is the telephone plant 
within a circle thirty miles in diameter, for the original con- 
cessions of the telephone company were like the Spanish 
land grants in the western hemisphere, except that the cir- 
cles do not overlap, nor are their centers moved at the will 
of the stronger holders. 

LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONY. 

The toll line service began with the line built from Boston 
to Lowell in 1879, and this revealed both the functional 
possibilities of the telephone and the great many technical 
difficulties which have been overcome, and in the space of 
twenty-six years the length of long-distance telephone lines 
has increased from 27 to 368,000 miles. But these lines are 
not to be considered as comprising all of the lines outside of 
any municipality, as they can be attached to lines about 
6,000,000 miles in length and, radiating at these points, 
reach to the desired subscriber. 

The long-distance commercial service may be considered 
to date from the New York and Chicago line, which was 
opened on October 18, 1892, by Alexander Graham Bell, 
in the presence of a concourse of persons eminent in elec- 
trical affairs; and on February 7, 1893, Gov. William E. 
Russell and a body of prominent Boston men opened the 
line from Boston to Chicago. 

When a person uses a long-distance telephone, a large 
amount of property is at his exclusive service—for instance, 
in speaking from Boston to Omaha, as one business firm 
does every morning, the value of the fraction of line and 
apparatus at their sole disposal is, at the present price of 
copper, $283,000, while it requires the service of over nine 
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operators at the switchboards at various points along the 
line. 

The weight of this copper is one million, one hundred 
and thirty-one thousand pounds, or five hundred and sixty- 
five and one-half tons, and the wonder is not so much in 
the fact that a human voice can cause vibrations in its uni- 
son throughout this immense mass of metal, even to its 
uttermost limits of 1,600 miles, with those delicate touches 
of tone which determine the individuality of one voice from 
another, as it is that the telephone is so delicate that it can 
catch these vibrations and transmute them into speech. 
Truly did Archimedes exclaim, “When I stamp, the world 
trembles !”’ 

THE REAL ESTATE. 


The permanent nature of the underground conduits of 
cities requires that telephone offices should be as perma- 
nently placed in relation to these conduits, and it has been 
necessary for the telephone company to buy land and erect 
fireproof buildings where the wires are placed underground, 
as it would not be prudent to be subject to the mutations 
resulting from leased buildings. 

The telephone company is now among the largest real 
estate owners in the country, and it probably has the largest 
number of buildings of any single commercial organization, 
and a still larger number of holdings of rea! estate, and also 
the ownership of the largest number of fireproof buildings. 

In order to make every feasible provision for the perma- 
nency of the telephone service, the buildings erected by the 
telephone companies are, with the exception of a few having 
mill floors, entirely of fireproof construction, and the designs 
are especially made with a view to obtaining stability under 
heavy loads, and to afford resistance to fire. 

They are equipped with subsidiary fire apparatus, and the 
windows opening toward exposures are provided with fire 
shutters. 

In smaller towns, where special telephone buildings are 
not warranted, and it is necessary to lease space for central 
stations, the utmost care is exercised to select the best build- 
ings available for the purpose, and these are generally that 
type of building well known in small towns, where the first 
story is occupied by a national bank on one side of the 
front entrance, and a savings bank or the postoffice on the 
other side. 

There is a general inspection of central station property, 
which includes reports on general order as well as matters 
pertaining to the service and the conditions of the electrical 
apparatus. 

In addition to night watchman’s patrol on such proper- 
ties, notwithstanding the constant occupation of the opera- 
ting room, there is a constant supervision of the central sta- 
tion apparatus against all disarrangements, which is equal 
in the larger central stations to an inspection of the plant 
every twenty minutes. 

Wires are placed underground in cities, some of the ap- 
paratus is in duplicate, and reserved portions are stored at 
convenient points, and the operation of the whole plant is 
under a constant supervision. The electrical apparatus is 
frequently tested, inspectors patrol along the route of aerial 
lines, trials of service are made at subscribers’ instruments, 
and the apparatus examined in addition to electrical tests 
made from the central station without the subscriber’s 
knowledge; even the electrical condition of the earth as 
modified by return currents of the electric railroads is fre- 
quently measured. 

All of these initial conditions and precautions of operation 
for the purpose of maintaining the permanency of the serv- 
ice have also reduced the fire losses on these properties to 
a nominal amount, that of the New York Telephone Com- 
pany since its incorporation being less than five and one- 
fourth per cent of the premiums. 

In other manner than refraining from having cause to 
make claims, the telephone company has proved a most 
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efficient ally of the underwriters’ interests, for each instru- 
ment is a fire alarm, and in many towns the only fire alarm, 
and is always ready to transmit emergency calls to the fire 
department, the police, or other help in addition to the ordi- 
nary commercial and personal uses of the instrument. 


MISCELLANEOUS APPLICATIONS, 


The telephone habit is causing subscribers to use their 
telephones a greater number of times each day, and circum- 
stances are finding new uses, which in turn become grafted 
into the system. 

A few years ago, when an ocean liner was stranded for 
a few days on the New Jersey coast, a man rowed out to 
the vessel, with a telephone set attached to a twisted pair 
of waterproof insulated wires, which served as a submarine 
cable, which connected to a telephone line on shore, and 
officers and passengers used the line until the boat was 
pulled into deep water, and finished her voyage. 

It is the custom to anchor vessels in the lee of the coral 
reef which forms one side of the harbor of Honolulu in the 
Sandwich Islands. When a vessel comes to her moorings, 
the local telephone company attaches a branch cable at one 
of the many taps of a telephone cable which runs along this 
reef, and passes it over the stern of the vessel, and also a 
telephone which is installed in the cabin, and in this man- 
ner provides facilities for transacting much of the ship’s 
business by telephone, even to reporting to the custom-house 
authorities. 

From this was but a step to the present custom of con- 
necting steamers by telephone while they are lying at dock, 
and this may have been anticipated by the practice of con- 
necting fire-boats by telephone when they are moored. 

Express trains at the West are frequently connected by 
telephone at stations where there is a stop for a few min- 
utes; and the trolley cars of long lines in Ohio have tele- 
phone booths. 

The special train which carried the Commercial Club of 
a western city on an extended trip was equipped with tele- 
phones at each seat which furnished the passengers, through 
a private branch exchange, communication with each other 
and with a mixologist of rare skill who held sway at the 
life-saving station in the buffet car, and at stations attach- 
ments were made to the telephone lines of the general 
system. 

The cars of the funicular railroad on Mt. Tom, near 
Holyoke, Mass., are equipped with telephones, connected by 
sliding contacts to a pair of wires at the side of the track, 
so that the motormen on the two cars can communicate with 
each other. 

Railroads, particularly trolley lines, are largely managed 
by telephone, and the installations at large terminal stations 
are on an extensive scale. 

Wrecking trains are equipped with telephones which can 
be connected with a telephone line along the right of way, 
and communication established with headquarters of the 
company. 

Business meetings and conferences are held by means 
of telephones, which are joined together in such a manner 
that the whole number, instead of merely any two, can hear 
what any one savs. 

The board of directors of a Chicago corporation has 
members also at Milwaukee, St. Paul, and Detroit, and 
meetings are frequently held with these men at their tele- 
phones taking part in the proceedings. 

At presidential conventions a person near the stage tele- 
phones in a low tone an account of the proceedings, which 
is repeated by another in a neighboring telephone station, 
where the wires are connected to a number of telephones, 
and these messages are repeated in like manner at each 
change until its amplitude extends over the country wher- 
ever there are telephone lines, and at various points the 
information is taken down by stenographers. 

Political slates are shattered in the most iconoclastic man- 
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ner by means of canvassing done over the telephone. 

In hotels the telephone is used to call from rooms to the 
office, obtaining quicker and more accurate service than can 
be secured by waiting for a bell-boy, by whom the message 
may be forgotten or distorted, and these room telephones 
can also be used throughout the general telephone system. 

Oaths are administered over the telephone; it is against 
the rules of the company to utter them. Threats are made 
from the safe vantage of a sound-proof booth, and lawyers 
have been at variance as to alleged libels in the same man- 
ner. That lovers woo and swains propose over the tele- 
phone is an everyday remark, but a young man in Muncie, 
Indiana, had some difference with a miss, and was shown 
the door, with the injunction never to call again. Asking 
permission over the telephone a few days later to call 
again, her reply was to fire three revolver shots into the 
transmitter, so that the young man had good cause to re- 
member that absence of body was preferable to presence 
of mind. 

In the manufacture of steel the melted iron runs from 
the tuyeres of the blast furnace into crucibles on cars, 
which take it to the steel converters a half mile or more 
distant. When the metal is flowing into the crucible, a boy 
‘takes a ladleful, which cools quickly, and is analyzed at once 
by the chemist, and the result telephoned to the steel super- 
intendent, who is thus informed before the arrival of the 
molten iron as to the amount of spiegeleisen to add to ob- 
. tain steel of the desired characteristics. 

Telephone lines penetrate mines, extend through air locks 
of tunnels and caisson foundations; they ramify about ex- 
tensive manufacturing establishments and form part of the 
equipment of vessels; they accompany the advance otf 
armies, and the commander is kept in communication with 
the firing line. 

It is of great value in giving the results of target prac- 
tice, especially with artillery. 

None of the applications of the telephone furnishes great- 
er alleviation to humanity than its use in hospitals, particu- 
larly those devoted to contagious diseases. There have 
been several instances of pupils living at houses under quar- 
antine, who continued their studies at home, recited their 
lessons, and successfully passed examinations over the tele- 
phone. 

In short, its applications are becoming more extended as 
the emergency of yesterday becomes the precedent of to- 
day. 





VALUE OF RURAL TELEPHONES. 

Conclusive evidence that the farmers of the country are 
using the telephone and depending on its service more 
every day is found in the statement that three-fourths 
of the telephones sold by Independent manufacturers are for 
rural lines. The farmer no longer considers the telephone 
a “new-fangled contraption,” an amusing fad or a toy for 
the womenfolk to use in visiting. It is as much a part of his 
farm equipment as his reaper. In fact, he uses the telephone 
much oftener than any of his agricultural implements, for 
never a day passes that the wire does not serve him in 
bringing him market quotations or orders for produce or 
live stock, or in carrying his messages to town and saving 
him both time and money. The telephone filled a want in 
rural communities that nothing else—not even the rural free 
mail delivery—could satisfy, and every day sees its use more 
widely extended. It has brought the farm into touch with 
the town, not only enabling the farmer to be in constant 
communication with the commercial world but lightening 
the burden of loneliness that has pressed heavily on their 
wives and daughters. The history of all rural lines shows 
that the women are as enthusiastic advocates of the tele- 
phone as the men, and do as much to make the country ex- 
changes successful. 

Naturally, the distance between farm houses makes the 
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telephone a genuine blessing in the country. The wires 
strung over hill and dale make neighbors of farmers scat- 
tered over sparsely-settled townships and form a tie that is 
a genuine comfort at all times and an invaluable aid in cases 
of emergency. When accident or illness overtakes the fam- 
ily on the farm it is no longer necessary to hitch up the 
team and drive several miles for the physician, thus losing 
precious time both in securing medical help and, perhaps, 
in the work in the fields. Instead, the telephone is re- 
sorted to and the physician is summoned by wire. Should 
he be absent from his home, the telephone message pursues 
him to another bedside, and he is able to respond without 
serious loss of time. 

As for the business uses of the telephone on the farm, 
they are manifold, and the tillers of the soil now wonder 
how they ever managed to get along without its service. It 
has enabled them to take advantage of fluctuations in the 
grain and live stock markets, and added many a dollar to 
the yearly profit. The price of farm lands has increased 
wherever rural lines have been extended, and to-day one of 
the surest methods of gauging the prosperity of an agri- 
cultural community is to ascertain the number of telephones 
therein used. The dissemination of knowledge has been 
the natural sequence of the extension of rural lines, and it is 
generally conceded that the more telephones there are in a 
country township the fewer will be the investments in gold 
bricks. Somehow the two industries do not thrive together, 
which, of course, is a matter for congratulation. 





WIRELESS TELEPHONY. 


According to cable messages from Germany, a practical 
test of wireless telephony on the Bonserath system was 
made recently at Cologne. The receiving apparatus, which 
was of a highly sensitive nature, was placed close to the 
bank of the Rhine and messages were transmitted across 
the stream, it is said, with success. The transmitting and 
speaking apparatus, with a battery of twenty cells, was con- 
nected with a copper wire, the end—attached to a zinc plate 
—being sunk to the bed of the river. The Rhine served as 
the conductor and the receiving device reproduced the 
sounds, enabling persons to converse with others on the op- 
posite bank of the stream. Experiments were made over 
a distance of five kilometers, and while sounds were received 
from a greater distance it was impossible to distinguish the 
words. It is believed by German engineers that wireless 
telephony may be of use for shipping and harbor traffic. 





LONDON HOTELS NOT PROGRESSIVE. 


The National Telephone Journal of London sharply criti- 
cises English hotel proprietors for not installing hotel tele- 
phone systems in their establishments, and placing a tele- 
phone in every guest room. The old-fashioned methods of 
the British tavern-keepers are compared with the progressive 
policy of American hotel men, much to the advantage of the 
latter, and calls attention to the fact that the United States 
is far ahead of England in the utilization of the telephone. 
The prediction is made that in time the Britishers will be 
forced to adopt the methods of their American cousins and 
equip their hotels and large business houses with complete 
modern private branch exchanges. 





LIST TELEPHONE STOCKS. 


The board of governors of the Columbus, Ohio, stock ex- 
change recently listed the securities of the Cuyahoga Tele- 
phone Company and the United States Long Distance Tele- 
phone Company. 

The common and preferred stocks of both companies are 
now on a dividend basis, and several blocks of them have 
been purchased by Columbus men. 








DIGEST OF TELEPHONE PATENTS 


By Edward E. Clement 


822,905. Calling Device for Telephone Exchanges; 
Lundquist. This is a subscriber's impulse transmitter having 
contact closing devices with means for operating them and a 
register associated with the contact devices so that it will 
automatically register the number of contacts in each series 
of contacts made by the closing devices. Patent unas- 
signed. 

822,966. Calling Device for Telephone Exchanges; 
Lundquist. This is also a subscriber’s impulse transmitter, 
and, unlike the former, is provided with an indicating device 
which is automatically held for a brief period in its set posi- 
tion and has automatic means for returning it to normal 
position and thereby operating a contact device. Patent 
unassigned. 

822,968. Relay; Manson. In this relay the armature is 
pivoted upon the frame and the intermediate spring of the 
set is provided with a projecting pin for engagement with 
the armature. All the springs extend forward to a point 
substantially flush with the armature so that they are visible 
and accessible from the front of the relay. Patent assigned 
to the Dean Electric Company. 

822,976. Automatic Telephone System; Manson. This 
is an automatic system in which there is shown means for 
preventing the operation of the switchboard or circuit con- 
trolling devices while any two subscribers are connected. 
Patent unassigned. 

823.0601. Telephone Receiver; Manson. In this invention 
the receiver has the permanent magnet structure moulded in 
a soft metal section which is secured to the receiver casing 
by screw threads and cement. Patent assigned to Sumter 
Telephone Manufacturing Company. 

823,090. Telephone Transmitter Attachment; Walton. 
In this invention there is a supplemental diaphragm carried 
by the mouthpiece which is provided with a valve so that the 
vibration of the voice can be cut off from the speaking 
diaphragm in cases where it is desired to converse with 
parties in the office to the exclusion of the party being com- 
municated with. Patent unassigned. 

823,091. Telephone Switching Apparatus; Walton. In 
this invention there is shown a switch inside the transmit- 
ter casing and having a handle projecting therethrough so 
as to cut out the transmitter for the purpose assigned to 
823,090. Patent unassigned. 

823,092. Telephone Transmitter Attachment; Walton. 
This is a dampening device carried by the mouthpiece so as 
to prevent the diaphragm from speaking when needed. Pat- 
ent unassigned. 

823,215. Telephone System; Green & Green. This is a 
switching mechanism employing a rotary cam device and 
means for locking it in predetermined positions and also 
employing polarized magnets for controlling the releasing 
mechanism. Patent unassigned. 

823,299. Telephone Call List and Memorandum Slip At- 
tachment; Smith. This invention employs a frame work 
adapted to be attached to the standard of desk sets and con- 
tains a spring controlled slip on which important subscrib- 
ers’ numbers are enumerated and a similar roll for making 
memoranda. Patent unassigned. 

823,336. Transmitter Arm; Knight. This is a hollow 
transmitter arm having a novel pivotal connection to the 
casing of the wall set which allows for the free passage of 
the line-wires. Patent assigned to The Williams-Abbott 
E'eetric Company. 


823,494. Guard for Mouthpieces of Telephone Transmit- 
ters; Grimm. This is an antiseptically treated guard for 
the mouthpiece of transmitters which is adapted to be slid 
over the mouthpiece so as to removably engage it. Patent 
unassigned. 

823,559. Director Attachment; Stone. This invention 
comprises a bent rod and a clamping device for securing 
the rod to the desk-set and a directory secured upon the rod 


so as to be easily visible to the user of the telephone. Patent 
unassigned. 
823,579. Transmitter Support; Beyland. In this in- 


vention the transmitter casing is so formed as to constitute 
one-half of a ball and socket joint, the other half of which is 
formed in a drawn metal box constituting the enclosing 
casing of the wall set. Patent assigned to The Dean Elec- 
tric Company. 

823,758. Supporting Arm for Telephone Transmitters ; 
Beyland. This is a hollow transmitter arm pivotally se- 
cured to a base having a terminal rack, said arm having a 
projection adapted to limit its movement. Patent assigned 
to The Dean Electric Company. 

823,763. Telephone Relay; Clement. This is a telephone 
relay which has means to reduce what is known as the 
“Time contsant,” or to produce electrical undulations in the 
secondary circuit corresponding to the original sound waves 
without appreciable distortion. Patent unassigned. 

823,768. Telephone Transmitter; Dean. In this trans- 
mitter the carbon button rests directly against the main 
diaphragm and is provided with an adjusting device car- 
ried by the bridge. Springs bear against the back of the 
button and hold it against the main diaphragm. Patent as- 
signed to The Dean Electric Company. 

823,886. Telephone; Merryman & Allen. This is a 
lighting attachment for use in connection with subscribers’ 
senders so as to furnish an effective light over a prescribed 
area to enable the operator to use his sender or consult the 
directory. Patent unassigned. 

823,973. Induction Coil; Sauvé. This induction coil 
employs a tertiary winding for increasing the efficiency of 


the coil. Assignor of forty-nine one-hundredths to Jacob 
H. Robbins. 
824,030. Telephony; Kitsee. This is a ground return 


system, having a condenser, resistance and impedance coil 
in the ground circuit. The transmitter and battery are in a 
local circuit and the receiver is bridged between the me- 
tallic line and the ground. Patent unassigned. 

824,032. Telephony; Kitsee. This is a long-distance 
system, having two separate metallic circuits connected to- 


gether by the interposition of an inductive circuit. Patent 
unassigned. 
824,159. Microphone; Treyer. This is a microphone 


transmitter, having separate carbon receptacles on either 
side of the diaphragm for harmonizing the variations on 
both sides. Patent assigned to Casper Ryf of Zurich, 
Switzerland. 

824,206. Selective System; Reed. This invention is a 
selective system employing resistances of different strengths 
or opposite sign of battery current. The system permits 
the use of permanent ground branches from each conductor 
to contain the signal receiving annunciators. Patent unas- 
signed. 

824,251. Telephone System with Centrally Arranged 
Microphone Battery; Lambert. In this invention both the 
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supervisory signal magnets are used instead of inductive 
resistances and are separated by polarization cells which 
prevent the passage of continuous currents while they allow 
the talking currents and the test impulse to pass without 
noticeable decrease in intensity. Patent unassigned. 

824,291. Automtaic Telephone Key; Faller & Danielson. 
The object of this invention is to obviate the necessity of 
using 4 separate key for opening the path of the selective 
impulses and to use an automatic key which when the con- 
necting plug is removed will establish a circuit automatically 
over which the group signals are received at the exchange 
section. Patent unassigned. 

$24,351. Telephone Switch Hook; Fricke. This is a 
switch hook stamped from one piece of metal and twisted 
into shape. One-half assigned to McMeen & Miller. 

24,370. Telephone System; Ohnesorge. In this system 
the central station has a plurality of substations connected 
thereto in multiple by double telephone lines. Wheatstone 
bridges and choke coils are used at the subscribers’ sta- 
tions. Patent unassigned. 

824,431. Telephone Switchboard; McCormick. This is 
a combined annunciator and line jack of the drop shutter 
type and is provided with mechanism to automatically re- 
store the drop when the plug is inserted. Patent assigned to 
The International Telephone Manufacturing Company. 

824,701. Multi-Party Line Exchange System; Babcock. 
This invention employs a central exchange, a plurality of 
substations, a make and break switching mechanism for 
each plug of the cord circuit and automatic means for oper- 
ating said switching mechanisms to interrupt the current 
flow so as to send pulsating current through both plugs and 
to short circuit the cord conductors when the flow there- 
through is interrupted. Patent assigned to The Stromberg- 
Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Company. 

24,767. Telephone Exchange System; Webster. This 
is a trunking system in which the ringing signal is pro- 
duced by the glow of a single lamp, and in addition he pro- 
vides means whereby the signal code employed positively 
indicates to the trunk operator the operative condition of the 
trunk line at all times. Patent assigned to Stromberg-Carl- 
son Telephone Manufacuring Company. 

824,843. Operator’s Key for Telephone Switchboards ; 
Brown. In this key the operator is at liberty to ring up 
either of two connected subscribers but is prevented from 
“listening in.” In other words she can ring either sub- 
scriber but cannot talk to either one while they are con- 
nected. Assignor of one-fourth to George H. Parmelee. 

824,856. Telephone System; Fowler. In this system a 
relay is bridged between the limbs of a line and connected 
directly in the circuit with the substation generator. Patent 
assigned to the Sterling Electric Company. 

824,980. Telephone System; Dean. This invention em- 
ploys a simple relay and a supervisory signal lamp with a 
suitable retardation coil in series with the lamp in a bridge 
at each end of the cord circuit in such a manner that the 
lamp is lighted as soon as connection is established and 
rendered inoperative when a subscriber responds. This 
gives complete supervision at all times. Patent assigned to 
the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company. 

825,055. Signaling Apparatus; J. C. Hubinger. This is 
a ringer having extensions projecting from the armature 
which carry adjustable balancing weights. Patent unas- 
signed. 

825.134. Attachment for Telephones; A. G. Kountz. 
This is an alarm device which is arranged so as to have its 
switching mechanism operated by the clapper of the tele- 
phone bell so that its circuit is completed and continuous 
ringing can be had at some distance from the telephone. 
Patent unassigned. 


825.397. Telephone Hook Switch; Knight. This hook 


lever is pivoted upon a stationary pivotal point and carries 
a pivoted catch member which is adapted to prevent its re- 
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Patent assigned to the Williams-Abbott Electric 
Company. 

825,406. Polarized Magnet Device; McGrath. This is 
a ringer having the bells disposed at right angles to the 
longitudinal plane of the magnet and the armature is pivot- 
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ed upon the core. When a current is passed through the 
helix the core and the armature are magnetized, the polarity 
of the end carrying the armature depending of course upon 
the direction in which the current circulates in the helix 
around it. Patent assigned to the Western Electric Com- 
pany. 

825,424. Measured Service System of Telephone Ex- 
changes; Scribner. This is a service meter which com- 
prises an electromagnet having a plurality of actuating cir- 
cuits, and means at the central office for connecting a source 
of current to any one of the said circuits so that the electro- 
magnet will progressively work the register. Patent as- 
signed to the Western Electric Company. 

825,439. Special Busy Test for Telephone Lines; Win- 
ston. This invention has a varying current test producer 
adapted to be connected to party lines and a test receiving 
apparatus adapted to receive a varying current test over one 
path and a steady current test over the other path. Patent 
assigned to the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company. 

825,487. Anchor; Cook. In this invention the anchor, 
instead of being pushed into a hole in the ground with pro- 
jecting wings like others used for a similar purpose, is bored 
into the ground and when at a given depth the boring oper- 
ation is reversed, it acts to throw out disc-like blades to 
engage to solid earth. It will readily be seen that this gives 
a double holding power due to the loose earth above the 
auger portion and the extension blades holding in the solid 
earth. 

825,488. Push-Button; Schneider. This is a subscrib- 
er’s signaling push-button of an ordinary type but provided 
with a hook for carrying the instrument, which is also con- 
nected in shunt with the normal signaling circuit. Patent 
unassigned. 

825,496. Apparatus for Recording Telephonic Messages 
or Sounds; Starcke. In this invention a plurality of phon- 
ograph cylinders are successively brought into the desired 
recording position automatically. The beginning and end 
of each cylinder is announced to the users by a bell in prox- 
imity to the mouthpiece or diaphragm of the receiver. 
Patent unassigned. 

825,623. Combined Telephone and Alarm System; 
Webster. This is a common battery metallic circuit system 
of the bridging battery type with fire, police and burglar 
alarm devices connected to the lines. Current normally 
flows over each line but is too weak to effect the telephone 
signaling apparatus. The signals are sent on complete 
breaks. Patent assigned to Milo G. Kellogg. 

825,624. Combined Telephone and Alarm System ; Web- 
ster. As is the above, this also is a common battery metal- 
lic circuit telephone system with alarm sending apparatus 
interposed in the line. There is also mechanism which 
automatically indicates any derangement of circuits which 
would interfere with the signals. Patent assigned to Milo 
G. Kellogg. 

825,625. Combined Telephone and Alarm System; Web- 
ster. In this case, which is similar to the others described, 
there are signal sending and receiving devices for each 
station and each one is provided with mechanism for making 
characteristic breaks. Patent assigned to Milo G. Kellogg. 

825,626. Combined Telephone Exchange and Alarm 
System; Webster. In this invention the substations are pro- 
vided with alarm sending apparatus and a current of un- 
equal value for the two limbs of the line is maintained, 
and means for interrupting current so as to be responsive to 
individual signal controlling mechanism, Patent assigned 
to Milo G. Kellogg. 

825,635. Telephone this 


Transmitter; Brewer. In 
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transmitter there is a main speaking diaphragm and a sec- 
ondary diaphragm placed in front of it to prevent germ- 
laden breath from collecting in the transmitter. The voice 
vibrations are directed against the secondary diaphragm and 
are conveyed to the main speaking diaphragm by concus- 
sions of the air between. Assignor of one-half to William 
H. Nolker. 
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825,085. 
System; Webster. 
tery metallic system there are provided alarm signal sending 
devices in the line and means for automatically indicating 
the accidental grounding of either limb or the telephone 
line which is independent of the indicator used for indicating 
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In this system which is a common bat- 


the alarm signal. Patent assigned to Milo G. Kellogg. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE TELEPHONE 


An Interesting Description of the Possibilities and Value of the Telephone from Moody's Magazine 
By H. C. Nicholas 


Among the curiosities exhibited at the Philadelphia Ex- 
position, which was held in the centennial year of 1876, was 
the first telephone invented by Professor Bell. With its 
huge leather transmitter and the pointed receiver, this in- 
strument was viewed as a wonderful but useless invention. 
The first rudimentary telephone exchange was established 
in Boston in the following year. It was, therefore, only 
thirty years ago that the telephone was invented, and less 
than that since the first commercial exchange was estab- 
lished. And yet, to-day, the telephone is in almost uni- 
versal use throughout the world, and at a rough estimate 
there are probably ten billion messages transmitted in the 
chief countries in a single year. In the United States alone 
there were over six billion telephone messages last vear. 
The story of the development of the telephone during the 
last three generations reads like a fairy tale. 

Certainly no other industry in the history of the world 
has had such a remarkable development in such a_ brief 
period. In 1880 the population of the United States was, 
in round numbers, 50,100,000, and the number of telephones 
of all kinds reported in the census for the year was 54,319. 
\s late as the close of 1894 there were fewer than 300,000 
telephones in the country. In 1902 the number of tele- 
phones reported by the census for that year was 2,315,000. 
In other words, while the population increased 56 per cent 
from 1880 to 1902, the increase in the number of telephones 
was more than 4,300 per cent. In 1880 there was one 
telephone for every 923 persons, while in 1902 there was 
one telephone for every thirty-four persons. 

\stounding as this growth appears it has been far sur- 
passed by the record of the last three years. Since 1902 
the number of telephones has actually more than doubled. 
At the close of 1905 the Bell companies had outstanding 
2,849,000 telephones. There were at least 2,000,000 tele- 
phones owned by the Independent companies, making a to- 
tal of over 4,800,000 telephones in the country at the open- 
ing of the vear. Moreover, far from having reached any- 
thing like the limit of its development, the number of tele- 
phones is growing at a faster rate than ever before. Sub- 
scribers are actually increasing faster than the instruments 
can be manufactured and installed. The manufacturers of 
telephones are working their plants night and day, and are 
vet unable to supply the demand. The Bell companies are 
increasing the number of their telephones at the rate of 
about 1,500,000 a year, Independent companies are showing 
an equally amazing growth, while new companies are 
springing up all over the country from Maine to California. 
Mr. F. P. Fish, head of the Bell companies, a few months 
ago made the prediction that the next three vears will see 
the number of telephones in the country more than dou- 
bled. The present really amazing progress amply justifies 
this prediction, and by 1910 it is believed by telephone au- 
thorities there will be approximately 15,000,000 telephones 
in the United States. Before this maximum has been 


reached the indications are that the telephone will exceed 
the mail in the number of messages per day. The average 
rate for every class of telephone message is now about 1.7 
cents, or less than the average rate for first-class mail. 

The immense growth of the telephone system, during the 
last few years, is largely accounted for by the expiration of 
several fundamental patents, formerly controlled by the Bell 
companies, and which constituted the basis of their mo- 
nopoly. The Bell companies were nearly twenty years in 
creating a demand for 500,000 telephones, whereas during 
the last five years, largely as a result of the Independent 
telephone movement, there have been installed nearly 5,000,- 
ooo telephones. At least 2,000,000 more will be added this 
year. To maintain their position the Bell companies have 
been forced to expand at an unheard of rate, and although 
they had a start of nearly twenty years they have already 
been outstripped in many sections of the country by the In- 
dependent companies. There is to-day an Independent 
telephone system in every state and territory in the country. 
In some sections the Independent companies have four and 
five times as many subscribers as the Bell companies, and 
they are rapidly building up a long distance telephone sys- 
tem which rivals that of their older competitor. 

The growth of the telephone lines during the last few 
years has been the result of the purpose to-extend the tele- 
phone to every town, no matter how small, throughout the 
United States; and in all of the cities and towns to place a 
telephone within easy and immediate reach of every person 
whose income is sufficient to permit him to ride on street 
cars. The extent to which this policy has been put into 
actual construction is indicated by the fact that, while the 
last census gave a record of 10,602 incorporated cities, 
towns, villages and boroughs, there is to-day telephone com- 
munication to 26,000 different settlements, and the exten- 
sion of lines into new territory is going on as fast as the 
wires can be strung. 

There is at the present time about one telephone for every 
twelve persons, man, woman and child, in the United States. 
Telephone authorities are looking forward to a maximum of 
one telephone for every five persons, and a system of long 
distance wires so complete and perfect as to place every 
subscriber in communication with every other subscriber 
throughout the land. Already there are approximately 
300,000 miles of long distance telephone wires, represent- 
ing an investment of about $50,000,000. These lines, if 
straightened out, would reach from here to the moon, with 
enough wire left over to encircle the earth three times. 
These long distance wires can be attached to lines about 
4,000,000 miles in length in the different cities and towns, 
reaching out to about 7,000,000 subscribers. The banker 


in his office in New York or Boston without leaving his 
chair can call up and within less than five minutes be talk- 
ing with the business man in Minneapolis, Omaha, Kan- 
sas Citv or Indian Territory. 


In the near future the long 
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distance wires will be completed through to the Pacific 
Coast, and the subscriber in Maine will then be able to con- 
verse with the subscriber in California. The small amount 
of electric energy required to carry on such a conversa- 
tion seems almost incredible. The energy required for a 
single incandescent burner is 5,000,000 times as great as 
that required to send a telephone message from Boston to 
Chicago, while the energy required to lift a weight of 
thirteen ounces is sufficient to operate a telephone 240,000 
years. The amount of capital invested in this country in 
the telephone industry to-day is over $750,000,000. 

In the larger cities like New York, Chicago and Phil- 
adelphia, the telephone has become indispensable in the 
transaction of business. A temporary suspension of the 
telephone service would completely paralyze the business 
of Wall Street, and cause an almost entire cessation of 
business on the Stock Exchange. The general use of the 
telephone has enormously increased the capacity of the 
business mechanism. It is a far greater time saver than 
the telegraph or the railroad. During the last few years 
there has been a new phase of telephone growth. The 
larger business, law and banking business houses have been 
installing telephones in large numbers. The idea is to put 
a telephone on practically every counter or desk. Com- 
munication within the store or bank is free, an employe 
without leaving his desk being able to talk with any one in 
the store. The actual saving in time in this way is worth 
hundreds of dollars to a large business establishment in 
the course of a year. A single department store in New 
York has 1,500 telephones, another 800 and a number from 
200 to 500. Scores of banking houses in Wall Street 
have from twenty to fifty telephones apiece. The tele- 
phone has not affected the transaction of business alone. 
In the larger cities almost every apartment house and 
private residence has a telephone. The ordinary social 
telegram is practically a thing of the past for short dis- 
tances, having been supplanted by the telephone, and an 
increasingly large amount of the daily shopping is done 
every year in the same manner. Indeed, so widespread 
has become the use of the telephone in the larger cities 
that the telephone book has become a comprehensive busi- 
ness directory, besides containing the residence addresses 
of thousands of persons who keep telephones in their 
houses as well as their offices. Publishers admit that the 
greater convenience of the telephone book has seriously 
affected the sale of city directories during the last few 
years. 

One of the interesting outgrowths of the telephone is the 
theatrephone, which is an arrangement whereby a person 
can hear all that goes on in a theatre or opera house by 
sitting in his home with the specially arranged double re- 
ceivers at his ears. Experts have been experimenting with 
the theatrephone for several years, and have so perfected 
the system that it is possible to hear distinctly the lowest 
stage whisper or the softest note of an opera. The ques- 
tion has been seriously considered by one hospital in New 
York of installing theatrephones in every room. During 
the week the patients can hear the various operas and con- 
certs, and on Sunday connection can be made with a 
church of any denomination and the patient can hear the 
sermon. It is thought that this would greatly aid the re- 
covery of patients, besides softening the loneliness of in- 
curable invalids. The practicability of the theatrephone 
has been thoroughly demonstrated, the only objection from 
the standpoint of the telephone companies being that if in 
general use it would tie up so many trunk lines as to 
seriously interfere with the regular service. 

A company has been organized in New York to furnish 
electric music to be transmitted through the telephone to 
the home of the subscriber. Strings, reeds and other de- 
vices with which we have been accustomed to sound our 
notes are dispensed with. There is a battery of alter- 
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nators, which will transmit musical electric waves, and 
these are adjusted to as many different vibrations as are 
the strings of a piano. To play the instrument a piano 
keyboard is used. The pressing of a key operates a switch 
which closes the circuit leading to the alternators adjusted 
to produce just the note that the piano string would pro- 
duce. The ,wood-wind, brass and string tones of an 
orchestra are easily produced. Musicians who have heard 
the quality of the notes say that the delicacy of expres- 
sion is remarkable. By the touch of the hand the per- 
former controls the attack and sostenuto and varies the 
note at every instant. The imitation of the violin and 
‘cello is so perfect that the auditor can hardly believe that 
he is not listening to the bow gliding over the strings. 
The notes are not sounded in the ear of the performer 
operating the battery, the vibrations instead being com- 
municated to the telephone wires which transmit them to 
the telephone receiver. There the note is sounded. The 
receiving telephones are fitted with a megaphone-like device, 
which carries the notes through a room as well as an organ 
could. One of the receiving telephones. is connected with 
the operator, and he can thus hear how his playing sounds. 
In case of a large hall several instruments could be used, 
the fact that the notes having the same origin they would 
blend perfectly. The promoters of this company believe 
that eventually hotels generally, because of the very much 
lower cost, will install these telephones and use them instead 
of orchestras. It is also expected that they will be installed 
in private residences, when the subscriber can any evening 
call up central and order music for dinner or a dance or 
a concert for his guests. 

Recently the telephone has been installed in restaurants, 
so that it can be used by the patrons at any table. It is 
on the bill of fare and is ordered with other items. The 
Pullman coaches of long distance trains are also being 
provided with telephones, which are connected by a jack 
and plug arrangement to the exchange system of the Bell 
company whenever the train stops for a few minutes in 
a city, thus giving the passenger an opportunity to tele- 
phone. Thus it is possible for a business man, whether 
traveling or dining, to keep in close touch with his office 
and his family. 

One of the most striking features of the development 
of telephony has been the growth of rural lines. Even 
the rural mail carrier has been anticipated in many sections 


‘of the country by the telephone, and remarkable as has 


been the growth of the telephone industry in the wealthier 
eastern states it has been far exceeded by the growth in 
the west. Indeed, the census showed that in 1902 there 
were more telephones in proportion to the population in 
such western states as Illinois, Nebraska, Colorado, Michi- 
gan and Oregon than there were in Pennsylvania, New 
York or Connecticut. These rural lines are nearly all 
mutual companies, the lines and instruments being owned 
by the farmers themselves and being operated primarily 
for their convenience and not for revenue. Any deficit 
in the expense of operation is met, as a rule, by assess- 
ments on the owners, and the surplus, if any, is usually 
expended in improving the system. It is estimated that 
there are to-day more than 400,000 miles of telephone wires 
owned by rural companies. 

On these rural lines a number of telephones, sometimes 
twenty or more, are connected with a single wire. Each 
subscriber has a different ring or “call,” and the wires are 
in use nearly all the time. The uses to which these rural 
lines are put are almost innumerable. On the rural lines 
in Minnesota and South Dakota a daily telephone news 
service has been inaugurated. Twice a day, at noon and 
7 o'clock, in response to a given signal, all the farmers 
on the rural telephone lines pick up the receivers, and the 
operator at the central office reads a brief summary of the 
principal news items of the day, just received by telegraph 
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from Chicago. In this way farmers living twenty and 
thirty miles from the nearest railroad or telegraph station 
receive the news of the world almost as quickly as dwellers 
in the great cities. The idea has proved most popular and 
is spreading into other western states. In a number of 
instances the telephone lines have been connected with the 
school houses. While the news is being received the chil- 
dren are given a recess, after which the teacher imparts to 
her pupils the news she has just received from every quar- 
ter of the globe. 

The telephone has effected almost as great changes in 
the business methods of the farmers and planters of the 
western and southern states as it has in the great cities. 
Instead of hauling his wheat or cotton twenty or thirty 
miles to market, there to be forced to accept whatever 
price may be offered, the farmer now telephones to the 
nearest railroad station and receives the day’s quotation. 
If the price is satisfactory, he usually closes the sale over 
the telephone before sending his produce to market. In 
this way the farmer and planter are in close touch with 
the markets of the.world and are in a position to take im- 
mediate advantage of every favorable fluctuation in prices. 
Many of the large plantations in the south and ranches 
in the west have their own private telephone exchanges. 
The famous 101 Ranch in Oklahoma, extending over 87,- 
ooo acres, has thirty-five miles of private telephone wires 
connecting with every foreman. Without leaving his chair, 
the owner of this ranch can telephone to Chicago and close 
the sale of 10,000 cattle or 100,000 bushels of wheat, or 
call up and give directions to a foreman twenty miles away. 

Having revolutionized business methods during its brief 
career, the telephone promises to play a. prominent part 
in the wars of the future. In Europe stationary balloons, 
sent up to observe the movements of the enemy, are equipped 
with telephones, enabling the aeronaut to keep in constant 
communication with headquarters. In the previous great 
wars the line of battle was so contracted that the com- 
manding general, with the aid of a courier service, could 
easily control and direct the entire field; but now, owing 
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to the use of modern rifles, with a range of five and six 
times that of thirty years ago, the disposition of troops is 
over an area of so many miles that it is impossible for a 
general to direct the movement of his forces with the 
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courier and signal service in use in previous wars. The 
army under Marshal Oyama, in its advance upon Mukden, 
was at times extended over an area of over two hundred 
miles, and yet the Japanese commander-in-chief was at all 
times in complete and immediate control of this immense 
army, directing the movement of the different divisions 
with a facility that astounded the world. This was ren- 
dered possible through the establishment of a telephone 
system which kept Marshal Oyama and his staff in con- 
stant communication with every part of the battlefield. 
The telephone lines were, of course, of the most temporary 
character, no effort being made in their construction for 
their preservation. Mr. M. C. Sullivan, who gives an in- 
teresting account of the signal service of the Japanese army, 
states that where possible the wire was reeled from wheeled 
vehicles, like so much rope, along roads and across fields. 
When the army advanced into wild country where the 
movement of wagons was difficult, the coils of wire were 
slung over the shoulders of the soldiers and carried great 
distances on foot. In this way the telephone department 
of the Japanese signal corps was able to complete its lines 
as fast as the troops moved. 

The use of the telephone unquestionably contributed large- 
ly to the success of the Japanese army. During the battle 
at Yalu an incident occurred which demonstrated the value 
of this instantaneous communication with all parts of the 
army, particularly during an engagement. When the right 
and left wings of the Japanese army, after crossing the 
Yalu. were closing in on the Russian flanks, the Japanese 
left found itself under fire of its own artillery. With their 
telephone system it was but the work of a moment to call 
up headquarters at Wiju, which was in telephonic com- 
munication with all of the batteries and have the direction 
of the fire changed, thus saving many lives and permitting 
the advance to continue. 


THE LORIMER AUTOMATIC IN FRANCE 


As described by the Paris correspondent of the London Illustrated News 


been a problem in telephony. To err is human, and 

the telephone girl is particularly human. She 1s often 
inattentive, and switches you on to the wrong number or 
pulls out the plug at a most interesting point in the con- 
versation. Sometimes she never hears at all, and there 1s 
the fourth case when she murmurs “Engaged” to your re- 
peated efforts to get through to the other man. The tele- 
phone girl, indeed, is required to be a machine—never to 
make mistakes, never to break down, never to be curious. 
Being only a woman, she cannot be these things. But a 
mechanical telephone girl, who is all this and more, has 
been invented by two Canadians, G. W. and J. H. Lori- 
mer, who hail from the “telephone” city of Brantford. It 
was at Brantford that the Scotsman, Alexander Graham 
Bell, first demonstrated the practical utility of the telephone ; 
and, by a curious coincidence, it is this colonial town that 
is destined to be associated with an invention that may 
prove to be the greatest since that of Professor Bell’s. The 
Lorimer telephone, which I have seen at work in Paris, 
is in appearance very like that of the ordinary telephone— 
that is to say, the part visible to the subscriber in his own 
house. The primary difference, however, is that there are 
no batteries at the base of the instruments as in the London 
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and Paris systems. The Lorimer telephone is entirely 
worked on the central battery plan—that is to say, the bat- 
tery is at the exchange. This method is in use quite ex- 
tensively in the United States. In order to establish direct 
connection with a subscriber, the pointers on a dial at the 
head of a machine are moved so that they stand over the 
exact number required. It is the familiar principle of the 
automatic cash register. The handle of the telephone is 
turned and a button is pressed, which rings in the room of 
the person called. This signal can be heard ringing through 
the receiver of the transmitting telephone. The line is in- 
stantaneously clear for talking. When the receiver is again 
hung up at the caller’s telephone, at the conclusion of the 
conversation, the two lines are disconnected and the number 
is free for other subscribers. 

What happens when the handle of the telephone is turned, 
and connection is made with the called subscriber? It is 
not easy to explain without recourse to technicalities, but 
some idea of the operations may be conveyed in general 
terms. At the ordinary telephone exchange connection be- 


tween one subscriber and another is established by means 
of a switchboard. When the call comes for a certain num- 
ber, connection is made between caller and called by means 
of a plug and a flexible cord. The Lorimer automatic ma- 
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chinery does that without the aid ofa human operator. The 
system is made up of mechanical devices electrica!ly con- 
trolled, each one of these devices corresponding in its func- 
tions with the single cord circuit in the manual switchboard. 
The machinery to perform these operations is divided into 
sections, each section being capable of serving a hundred 
lines. An instrument known as the decimal indicator, the 
principal part of each section, is constantly revolving. When 
the handle of the telephone in the subscriber’s office is 
turned, a message is thereby conveyed to this revolving in- 
dicator. It is at once passed on to an automatic switch, of 
which there is a number in each section, performing the 
exact duties of the telephone girl. The number wanted is 
spelled out by the mechanical switches with remarkable ra- 
pidity, and the indicator is free, in the twinkling of an eye, 
to take up other work and to transmit other orders. In the 
event of more calls coming in than there are switches idle, 
the call is stored and distributed to the first switches idle, no 
greater delay than a few seconds being possible. 

The machinery seems to do everything but think. Once 
a call is made, no other call can intrude upon the line, yet 
the mechanism will store the delayed call until the line is 
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out of use, when it will make the connection asked for. 
No interruption in a conversation is possible, and no one 
but the persons absolutely engaged can hear the conversa- 
tion. This is no mean advantage. It is certain that in a 
small community a man would hesitate to parley with his 
banker over the wire. But the Lorimer tells no tales out 
of—the circuit. Should there be any crossing or ground- 
ing of wires, automatic notice of it is immediately given 
to the exchange; consequently the defect may be remedied 
before even the subscriber is aware of it. 

There is another very important point to be considered. 
If a-community outgrows the telephone service, with the 
Lorimer machine it is not necessary to replace the entire 
switchboard. Merely another section is added for every 
hundred subscribers. These sections come away abso- 
lutely complete from the factory, and can be immediately 
installed. They can be added without the least difficulty 
to the original sections. The sections in the installation at 
work in Paris are operated by a small electric motor, but 
power may be taken from any convenient source, such as 
a rotating shaft or a gas engine. Control of the various 
parts is primarily electrical, but the work is done by direct 
mechanical means as far as possible. 


THE PROPER NUMBER OF OPERATORS 


By L. W. Carroll 


T Ile number of operators required to give satisfactory 
service is a question often asked, especially by man- 

egers of small exchanges. It is hard to give a rule that will 

cover all cases, as a great deal depends on local conditions. 

First of all, the number of calls an operator can handle, 
and do justice to the patron and the tele- 
phone company, depends on what kind 
of system is in use or, in other words, 
whether the system is a ring down mag- 
neto or a lamp line common battery ex- 
change with supervisory cord signals, 
and also whether it is a full multiple or a 
non-multiple with the customary cum- 
bersome transfer trunk equipment. 

Secondly, on how well the patrons 
have been trained to call by number, 
along with a directory kept practically 
up-to-date. This last statement may 
strike some readers as somewhat amus- 
ing, but it is a fact that the managers of 
over one-half of our small exchanges 
serving five hundred patrons do not in- 
sist on the patrons calling by number. 

It might be well to sav that this is 
very poor management, as it leaves the 
telephone company at the mercy of the 
present operators, for they know, as well 
as the manager should know, that it will 
take even an experienced operator at 
least three or four weeks to become at 
all familiar with the people’s names and 
numbers. On the other hand, if the 
people were educated to call by number, 
the manager could in case of a strike, or other trouble, put 
in strange operators of experience and be able to give effi- 
cient service from the start. He could also break in “green” 
help in at least one-tenth of the time required if the sub- 
scribers did not call by number. 

Thirdly, what the patron considers to be efficient and 
satisfactory service is greatly dependent upon whether or not 
there is competition in the field. 
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This last assertion is based upon the fact that the sub- 
scribers of a telephone company base their judgment on the 
service rendered by the competing company, using which- 
ever gives the best service, as an ideal by which to judge 
the other. 


Another problem which now presents 
itself is, how to proportion the proper 
number of operators to the varying load, 
so to speak, as there are very few ex- 
changes that have anywhere near an 
even load line. 

To do this, it is necessary first to 
ascertain the relative rates of calling for 
each consecutive half hour or quarter 
hour during the twenty-four. In the 
smaller exchanges every half hour be- 
tween the hours of 5 a. m. and II p. m. 
will generally give sufficient information, 
it being for exchanges of from 300 to 
1,000 subscribers that this article is par- 
ticularly applicable. 

After the rates of calling for the dif- 
ferent periods have been ascertained, 
there should be a curve constructed 
something on the plan of the one shown 
in the accompanying drawing where the 
abscissa represent time of day in half 
hour periods and the co-ordinates repre- 
sent the rate of calling per hour. It is 
well to count the calls for at least three 
days, and from these an average should 
be made from the results for like periods. 
The curves shown here were taken from an exchange of 
four hundred city subscribers and two hundred and fifty - 
country or farm telephones all centering in a town of thirty- 
five hundred population. 

Curve No. 2 is the result of the number of calls taken 
from the city subscribers’ board, and curve No. 3 was 
taken from the rural board and represents only the 
number of calls made through central. 
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Curve No. 1 is the result attained by the addition of 
curves Nos. 2 and 3, and represents the total number of 
calls of the exchange as a whole. 

It will be noticed by referring to curve No. 1 that there 
is a very sharp rise in the rate of calling between the hours 
of 7:30 a. m. and 8 a. m., which is caused by the arrival of 
the business men and also by the calls from the residence 
telephones to the markets and grocery stores, which is kept 
up until about 11:30 a. m., when there is a sudden fall dur- 
ing the noon hour, only to rise again as soon as the meal is 
finished and again to drop gradually till 3:30 p. m. This 
iast low depression in the line seems to be on account of the 
very few business calls, and residence calls, owing to the 
fact that it is the period when social visits are being made. 

The sudden rise in the curve about 4 o’clock is easily 
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traced to the extensive use of the telephone in this “young 
America” age by the pupils of our public schools. 

The sharp peak at 6 o'clock I find upon investigation to 
be mostly calls from the housewives to their husbands re- 
tninding them to be sure and bring up the meat or butter 
and the many other little necessaries when they come home 
to the evening meal. 

It will be seen by comparison of curves No. 2 and No. 3 
that they are very much alike, except No. 3 has a consider- 
able drop between the hours of 8 a. m. and 9:30 a. m. and 
that there is no sudden rise at 4 p. m., which is probably due 
to the school children not getting home until 4:30 or 5 
o'clock. 

The reader will probably note the fact that the farmer 
starts to call about an hour earlier and goes to bed about an 
hour earlier than his city brother. 

After having constructed the curve as described, the 
number of operators should be adjusted to give a reasonable 
factor of safety in order to handle the slight irregularities 
which often occur in the rate of calling, such as fires and 
accidents. 

On the exchange mentioned above, the following number 
of operators handled the board in a _ very satisfactory 
manner: 

Two operators from 6:30 a. m. to 7:30 a. m. when another 
operator comes on, making three operators during the busy 
hours up to 11:30 a. m., when one leaves, and the board is 
handled by two till 5:30 p. m., when the number is in- 
creased to three until eight o’clock. 

At eight o’clock one operator is dropped, another at nine 
o'clock, leaving one from nine o’clock until morning. 

It will be seen by referring to the diagram how the busy 
periods are taken care of by the third operator. The heavy 
black lines at the bottom denote the time when there are 
one, two and three operators at the board. 
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THIRD CONVENTION OF THE VERMONT AND 
NEW HAMPSHIRE ASSOCIATION. 


The Vermont and New Hampshire Independent Tele- 
phone Association held its third convention at Davidson 
Hall, Woodsville, N. H., July roth, with large attendance. 
The convention was called to order by President H. W. 
Buchanan, of Barton Landing, Vt., who addressed the 
meeting as follows: 


Allow me to congratulate you upon the success which has at-- 
tended your efforts during the six months past. 

The organization of the Vermont and New Hampshire Inde- 
pendent Telephone Association was a move in the right direction, 
for in union there is strength, and a blow at our universal enemy, 
the Bell Telephone Company. 

We are growing stronger every day, and proving to our tele- 
phone patrons the superiority of Independent telephones for local 
service at a minimum price. We have now a union of companies 
reaching from Canada to northern Massachusetts, combining their 
strength to give better and cheaper service than our competitors. 
Each company is financially independent to work for its own suc- 
cess, and that success will be the success of this association. 

There are, I understand, a few Independent companies in our 
territory, who so far have failed to join us and aid in our efforts 
to assist them as well as ourselves in fighting their mighty enemy. 
We hope before our next meeting they will see the error of their 
way and come with us. 

The people are with the Independent companies, but to retain 
their confidence each company must run its business and on 
strictly business principles. 

I hope that each of the companies who belong to this association 
will realize the importance of having their stock worth on the 
market one hundred cents or more on the dollar. That is, I believe 
that stock should never pay less than six per cent per annum, 
and if this can be accomplished, any company so rated can go on 
the market and secure funds to develop its business. 

There are to-day thousands of Independent companies in the 
United States, operating three million Independent telephones 
against the Bell’s two million five hundred thousand. These Inde- 
pendent lines have all been installed since 1894, or in the past twelve 
years, so if you will stop and consider just for a moment what this 
means—growing from nothing to operating more telephones than 
the mighty Bell, when it had the field for twenty-eight years, then 
cast your mind in the future for the next twelve years and see 
if you can conceive what may be the results. 

If the monopoly had continued, there probably would have been 
not over five hundred thousand telephones in this United States. 
In New York City contracts have been signed by over two hundred 
and fifty thousand subscribers for an Independent company. When 
this company is in operation, how long will it be before the New 
England cities will revolt against high-priced service? 

Everyone present is more or less interested in the success of 
this association and it depends wholly on you whether ‘t succeeds 
or fails. The value of your property depeids on its success. 

The tactics of the Bell is well known to cut prices and give free 
service if necessary to kill out Independent companies. 

I believe a committee should be elected, looking toward a law 
which will compel all telephone companies to give service without 
discrimination in prices in any place in Vermont or New Hampshire, 
wherever their lines extend. 

I trust you will take up the business for which you have assem- 
bled with patience and care; that your deliberations may be thought- 
ful and earnest, and that no discord may arise and your conclusions 
may be wise and just. 


Following the president’s remarks the secretary's report 
of the last meeting was read, accepted, and adopted. 

Many speeches were made by members of the different 
parts of the two states. 





MARRIED BY TELEPHONE. 


At Hattiesburg, Miss., June 1, a marriage ceremony over 
the telephone wire is the experience which J. W. Cowert of 
Pearlington, a well-known lumber buyer, and Miss Lula 
Ganalt of Darby, enjoyed. 

The minister, Rev. J. A. Culpepper, lost his way, and, re- 
turning home at nearly 11 o’clock that night, he called the 
bridal party up by telephone, to explain his non-appearance. 
and pronounced the words that made the waiting couple man 
and wife. The ceremony is just as legal as if the couple had 
stood in the minister’s presence. 
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INDEPENDENT SECURITIES. 

ORE and more every day wise capitalists are turning 

to telephone bonds as an excellent investment, and 
opinions agree that it is easier to sell $100,000 of this class 
of securities to-day than it was to find a market for a tenth 
of that amount but a few years ago. This is indisputable 
proof of the oft-repeated statement that the bonds of a well- 
managed telephone company are infinitely superior to nine 
out of ten securities as a permanent investment. It is a 
well-established fact that, in good and hard times alike, tele- 
phone earnings fluctuate less than those of nearly any other 
enterprise, and this one consideration is a guaranty that 
with good management the returns should be safe and satis- 
factory in the way of interest on the money invested. In 
fact, telephone bonds are regarded as more desirable than 
good water bonds by the shrewdest bankers. 

The success of the rural telephone has had much to do 
with the rise of Independent securities to the point where 
they are called “gilt edge.” When the farmer stamps his 
approval on an article it generally acquires an increased 
value in the eyes of investors, and the success of the rural 
lines undoubtedly went far to create a solid confidence in 
telephone bonds. 

Government statistics show that of more than 6,000 tele- 
phone companies organized in the last ten years only forty- 
five have retired from business as unsuccessful. This means 
that only three-quarters of one per cent failed, showing that 
there were fifty per cent fewer failures among telephone 
companies than among national banks. Thirty of these were 
small concerns, operating in sparsely settled districts, some 
having only twenty-five instruments in service, while others 
had limited capital and some were handicapped by poor 
management. The steady increase in the general use of the 
telephone, making it a necessitv—not a luxury, nor even a 
convenience—spells prosperity to the industry and just 


as surely and logically enhances the value of telephone 
securities. 

Years ago there was a feeling of hesitancy about investing 
in railroad securities. In fact, in the early day of rail- 
road development men invested in railroad stocks and bonds 
more to support a public enterprise and “help their town,” 
than in the hope of making money for themselves. And 
now everybody knows that most of the great fortunes of to- 
day came from those who “loaded up” with railroad securi- 
ties fifty years ago. There has been a similar conservative 
feeling with regard to telephone bonds, but it is giving way 
before a steadily increasing confidence in their stability. 
The statement has been made that it would take several years 
for an inefficient manager to ruin a telephone company, but 
that he could ruin a bank in twenty-four hours. The ratio 
of failures between telephone companies and national banks, 
as noted above, proves that this assertion is not so haphazard 
as it at first might seem. 





BEWARE OF THE KELLOGG. 


N° LOYAL Independent telephone operator should pat- 
ronize the Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Company to 
the extent of a dollar, for the simple yet all-sufficient. reason 
that the concern is a creature of the Bell monopoly. Though 
often preached this doctrine will bear repetition, for it in- 
volves the principle on which the safety and life of the In- 
dependent movement most depends. If for no other than 
purely selfish reasons, Independents should purchase no 
Bell-Kellogg apparatus and supplies. It is apparent on the 
face of things that, as the Kellogg company is owned and 
controlled by the Bell, every penny of profit made by the 
former corporation goes to the Bell to be used in its re- 
lentless, unscrupulous warfare against Independents. Could 
a more suicidal policy be imagined than to place a weapon 
in the hand of one’s deadliest enemy? Yet that is precisely 
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the foolish, short-sighted policy of the Independent who 
pays his good money into the Kellogg treasury. 

But there is another side to the case: It is grossly un- 
fair to Independent manufacturers to nourish and feed the 
Bell-owned Kellogg plant. Independent manufacturers are 
turning out just as reliable goods as is the Bell-Kellogg con- 
cern, and, what is more to the point, they are planning and 
striving for Independent success. “Millions for defense but 
not one cent for tribute” was the stirring and patriotic cry 
raised in the early history of our country. Let us para- 
phrase that to-day in the telephone field and proclaim: 
“Millions for Independents but not one cent for the Bell.” 

The boycott sometimes is an awkward weapon to employ 
in a fight, but if its use were ever justified the Independents 
are warranted in applying it to the Bell-Kellogg concern. 
No trick has been neglected by the Bell in waging its des- 
perate battle against Independent success, and the absorp- 
tion of the Kellogg plant undoubtedly was stealthily accom- 
plished with a view to fighting the Independent movement 
from a new point of attack. The only way to block this 
phase of the Bell game effectively is to shun the Kellogg 
concern completely, as recommended in the resolutions 
adopted by the national convention. In the event the Kel- 
logg company again passes into the control of friends of 
the Independents, there will be time enough to revise this 
policy. Until then, however, TELEPHONY is firmly con- 
vinced that not only horse sense but even the primal in- 
stinct of self-preservation demands that Independent own- 
ers and operators close their doors to Bell-Kellogg agents. 

Independent custom and Independent money should go 
to Independent manufacturers and to no others. 


THE NEW ORLEANS FIGHT. 


N EW ORLEANS has finally awakened to a realization 
1 of the shady methods whereby the Bell company op- 
erating there manipulated the city council to obtain an ex- 
clusive franchise, and there is talk of a grand jury investi- 
gation which is likely to throw more light on Bell tactics. 
With an alacrity which smacks eloquently of graft, the 
council granted the Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph 
Company (Bell) the exclusive right to operate in New 
Orleans for three per cent of its gross receipts from rentals 
per year, regardless of the fact that Chas. B. Stark, a com- 
petitive bidder, offered for the same privilege compensation 
of $100,000 a year. The Cumberland company figured that 
its percentage would yield the city between $12,000 and 
$15,000, and the good people of New Orleans are asking 
why their councilmen nonchalantly tossed away $85,000 per 
annum, which would have come in very handy in meeting 
municipal expenses. 

A shrewd answer to this query is given by Louis F. Post 
in The Public, under the suggestive caption “Corruption in 
New Orleans.” Mr. Post says: 

Even New Orleans does not escape the business corruptionist. 
The city council there has given a telephone company the right to 
operate for $12,000 a year, to the exclusion of a competitive com- 
pany offering $100,000. Besides this large difference in bonus, the 
competitive company offers to reduce tolls from $120 to $84 and to 
deposit city, state and national bonds in adequate amount, to be 
forfeited for non-fulfillment of its contract. But the council drove 
out this competitive company. It did not belong to the Bell com- 
bine; the one that got the franchise did. There is no direct evi- 
dence, to be sure, that anything passed between the successful appli- 
cant and any one having influence with the council; but—well, cir- 
cumstantial evidence has uses. 





By methods peculiarly its own—yet not unfamiliar since 
the exposures of graft began—the Bell company induced 
the council to reject the proposition of the Independent 
bidder although he stood ready to give the city an infinitely 
better bargain and deposit a sufficient bond of $50,000 to 
guarantee its fulfillment. For the privilege of competing 


with the Cumberland Bell Mr. Stark agreed to pay the city 
5 per cent, not only on the gross receipts from rentals (on 
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which the Bell offered to pay 3 per cent) but from all 
sources of income; also to invest $2,000,000 in the best 
plant possible to build on which the municipality would 
realize $45,000 in taxes and license fee, and create a com- 
petition that would result in lower telephone rates and 
better service. The negotiations prior to the capture of the 
city council by the Bell concern showed that the monopoly 
is squeezing a twenty-nine per cent net profit out of the 
New Orleans public on its investment of less than $1,000,- 
000. The New Orleans situation shows how hard pressed 
is the Bell concern by the Independents. It also shows 
what the monopoly will do when pushed to hard straits and 
compelled to fight for its ill-gotten right to oppress the 
public. Its impudent offer to throw a sop of $12,000 to the 
city it is annually robbing has set people to thinking, and 
the chances are that New Orleans will yet force the munici- 
pal authorities to open the door to the more liberal offer of 
the Independent bidders. 


STANDARDIZATION OF EQUIPMENT. 
Cy of the avowed purposes of the Interstate associa- 

tion, merged with the National association and now 
passing from view with the coming of the International as- 
sociation, was to make itself a militant agency for the reduc- 
tion of Independent telephone equipment to a single dead 
level by fixing upon a single standard to govern each of the 
various kinds of things entering into a telephone system. 
The National association has given attention to this sub- 
ject since the passing of the Interstate, and as a body took 
no exception to the last report of its committee on the sub- 
ject. Without for a moment overlooking the fact that a 
single type of equipment can be manufactured at a lower 
cost and therefore sold at a lower price than can a number 
of types, even though differing from each other but little, it 
is not to be denied that there is danger of laying down 
standards too early in the development of any art. 

Just at this time in our business, to fix a set of standards 
and bring all operators to using it, would certainly remove 
from manufacturers the incentive to produce new types of 
greater efficiency or lower price than previous ones. From 
the manufacturer’s point of view there naturally can be no 
pleasure in viewing a prospect of standardization. It is 
possible that if all of them were interviewed each would 
say that he approves of standardization if his entire line of 
equipment, and his only, were to be selected as the stand- 
ard. Under no other circumstances would he probably be 
willing to assist the movement in any way. 

About the only sure method of providing the Independent 
operators with a single general system of equipment would 
be to bring all the Independent manufacturers into a trust, 
and it seems entirely likely that nothing else would disgust 
and enrage the operators quite so much. 








THE UNIVERSAL TELEPHONE. 


I T IS an undeniable fact that the use of the telephone has 
become so universal, while reviews of its amazing devel- 
opment are so familiar, that few realize what a necessary 
adjunct of modern civilization it really is. Telephone his- 
tory has been made so fast that even the men most closely 
identified with the industry do not appreciate its marvelous 
progress until forcibly reminded by some new and startling 
evidence of its magic growth. Then they look back and, 
recalling that only thirty-one years ago the telephone was a 
hazy, uncertain experiment, admit the truth of the state- 
ment that the annals of the telephone read like a fairy tale. 
Even a meager outline of its wonderful development is suffi- 
cient to convince the most unimaginative that the possibili- 
ties of the telephone are limitless, while each step in advance 
opens new vistas revealing uses as yet not even dreamed of. 

Thirty years ago the idea that one could talk over a wire 
to a person miles away was considered by the layman more 
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impracticable than the notion is to-day that we soon will 
have our own private flying machines and go sailing through 
space, scorning the aid ot the street car or even the auto- 
mobile. ‘To-day the telephone is as essential to modern life 
as the government mail, and Uncle Sam’s postal service has 
been distanced by the telephone in point of speed and satis- 
factory communication generally. Several billions of tele- 
phone messages flash over the telephone wires every year 
and the average cost is less than the government mail rate. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of the development 
of the telephone is the striking way in which its utility is 
being extended in all directions. Like a magic cure-all it is 
being applied to all branches of human activity. On rail- 
road trains and ships, in theaters, restaurants and hospitals, 
wherever people are gathered—sick or well, on pleasure or 
business—the telephone has been installed and has met with 
welcome and success. 

Its practical use in churches has been indorsed by both 
clergymen and congregations. Telephone connection be- 
tween hospital wards and concert halls has enabled bed- 
ridden patients to enjoy music and for a time forget their 
misfortunes. An article in this issue of TELEPHONY de- 
scribes a new telephone invention which even enables the 
user to see the face of the person at the other end of the 
line. Thus the hearing telephone has led to the “seeing” 
telephone. The question suggests itself: In the process of 
evolution will not these two lead to the tasting and smelling 
and feeling telephone? Certainly nothing seems impossible 
to the daring genius of the telephone exploiter. 

Moreover, the number of telephones in use is doubling 
every few years. When the fundamental patents expired 
and the Independent companies entered the field the cost 
of telephones was reduced, and competition soon enabled 
all classes to profit by the useful invention. If the man 
who makes two blades of grass grow where but one grew 
before is entitled to gratitude, certainly the Independents 
deserve infinite credit for the multiplication of telephones. 
The Independent movement every day is entering fields 
where the Bell has had a monopoly, and the glad welcome 
which the people extend is conclusive evidence that they will 
hold their own wherever they cross swords with the Bell. 
Exclusive control of territory encouraged the Bell com- 
_ panies to adopt a grab-all policy which proved burdensome 
and galling to telephone users. They now regard the Inde- 
pendents as their emancipators from the clutches of a 
greedy trust, and the result has been the overthrow of the 
Bell in many of its strongholds. 

The Independents in eleven years have done infinitely more 
to popularize the telephone than has the Bell in its whole 
existence—that is to say, in nearly thrice that period. As 
a pebble dropped into a stagnant pool causes a commo- 
tion which send ripples in ever-widening circles, so the 
entrance of the Independent companies has stirred the tele- 
phone field to new and broadening activity. In fact, the 
operation of the Independents marked the opening of the 
real era of progress in telephone development. 








IS GONDEN A BELL HIRELING? 

A S A rule Independent telephone men are too busy pro- 

viding for the wonderful growth of the industry to pay 
much attention to the vaporings of that section of the press 
subsidized by the Bell monopoly, but the attacks emanating 
from H. J. Gonden warrant severe adverse criticism. 
TELEPHONY directed attention some time ago to the inac- 
curate, misleading articles which appear over Mr. Gonden’s 
signature from month to month in the Bulletin of the League 
of American Municipalities, and, acting on our suggestion, 
the Chicago convention discussed that individual and his 
misrepresentations and placed them both on the gridiron 
where they broiled under the heat of a righteous indigna- 
tion. For five straight months Mr. Gonden obtained access 
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to the pages of the municipal journal for the palpable pur- 
pose of discrediting Independent telephone securities, and 
throwing mud at the construction, management and service 
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of Independent companies. Running through every line of 
his articles is a knock for the Independents and a boost 
for the Bell. In fact, the most casual reader would have no 
difficulty in detecting the hand of the Bell guiding the 
Gonden pen at the turn of every sentence. To be plain, Mr. 
Gonden exposes his hand. There is a Bell-like ring to his 
criticisms that cannot be mistaken. 

TELEPHONY’s original comment on his crusade against 
the Independents led Mr. Gonden to pay a visit to this office, 
where, in the course of an explanation—which did not ex- 
plain, by the way—he admitted that the Bell at one time 
had purchased 3,000 copies of the Bulletin of the League of 
American Municipalities containing one of his diatribes 
against the Independent movement. This statement fully 
confirmed the well-founded suspicion that the Bell regards 
the Gonden literary output as ammunition to use in fighting 
Independents. The testimony offered by Messrs Critchfield, 
Bellamy, Kline and Norton on the floor of the Chicago con- 
vention made a plain case against Gonden and convicted 
him of circulating not only misleading and unfair but abso- 
lutely untruthful. reports concerning the Independent tele- 
phone movement. Moreover, Mr. Bellamy—who lives in 
Des Moines and therefore obtained his information at first 
hand—declared that John MacVicar, the publisher of the 
Bulletin, is an enemy of Independent companies. As Mr. 
Bellamy said: ‘Nobody from Iowa will find any fault with 
condemning John MacVicar. We are willing the 
Lord shall have him any time he wants him.” 

Throughout his articles Mr. Gonden shows the Bell hoof 
by the ill-concealed glee with which he dilates on isolated 
cases of Independent troubles which he refers to as “long 
lists of Independent fiascos.” - His vicious attacks because 
the Independents have made lower rates than the Bell nul- 
lifies his disguise, also, for while condemning the Independ- 
ents, Gonden presents an argument which, plain as day, 
favors the Bell’s policy in every particular. In short, it 
now is very apparent that Gonden can no longer mas- 
querade as an impartial critic of conditions in the telephone 
field. He stands to-day in the eye of every intelligent man 
as an advocate for the Bell monopoly, and his misrepresenta- 
tions of the Independent movement should hereafter be so 
interpreted. 





FRANK AND FEARLESS. 


M R. P. T. BARNUM used to say that the American 

people loved to be humbugged, but in spite of his re- 
markable success in living up to his convictions, it is not so 
certain that any interest can successfully fool all the people 
all the time. 

The easiest way to avoid being disturbed in one’s mind 
through the iniquitous practices of the Bell telephone trust 
in the use of its publicity bureau, would be to dismiss the 
matter with a shrug of the shoulders, and continue to give 
a reputable telephone service at a reasonable price. But the 
situation demands more attention than that, because there 
is a fair-sized portion of every community which believes 
what it is told on any subject about which it has no very 
particular information. 

Therefore it would be well that such a public be told the 
truth, and it is not being told the truth strongly enough 
so long as most of the telephone literature is being con- 
tributed by the trust. 

As an offset to the glittering generalities telegraphed 
from one part of the country for publication in another 
where the facts are not at hand, the more progressive Inde- 
pendent operators are showing a gratifying increase in their 
departments of publicity and promotion. A clean-cut and 


reasonable example is the following, which is quoted with 
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substantial exactness from a half-page advertisement form- 
ing one of a series now being carried in the daily papers of 
an important city in the middle west: 


The Bell telephone trust’s patents expired in 1894. 

For the eighteen years preceding, the trust pursued a policy 
whose blighting economic effects were frightful. 

The trust’s own records show that at the end of the eighteen 
years, or in 1894, it had but 291.253 instruments in service. 

In eighteen years the monopoly had put out less than 300,000 
telephones for this progressive nation. 

Think of it! 

The highest possible rates, the greatest profits, the very least 
outlay, poor apparatus, inferior service—that is the dismal record 
of the trust regime. 

Note the change caused by competition: 

June 30, 1906, ‘there were over 5,000,000 telephones in operation. 

Of this number over 3.000,00G were placed by the Independent 
home companies. 

In eleven years the competition of the Independent home com- 
panies gave to the United States seventeen times as many tele- 
phones as had been given by the Bell telephone trust in eighteen 
years. 

The object of the Home Telephone Company is to give our 
people their rightful share of telephonic benefits so long denied by 
the trust. 

According to the local branch of the Bell telephone trust, your 
friends and neighbors who have organized the Home company for 
that purpose are “gold brick swindlers,” “thieves,” “scoundrels” and 
“robbers.” 

Can you agree with that view? 

If not, give your support to the Home Telephone Company, 
which is thus benefitting its home city. 


Good stuff. And it is bound to pay. 





THE ORIGIN OF HELLO. 


CORRESPONDENT of the New York Times says: 

A distinguished scholar and philologist writes me the 
following, which may be of interest to your readers: “ ‘Hol- 
ler’ is the word halloo in its proper form, and halloo is a roct 
common to all Indo-European languages The root is spelled, 
in the comparative grammar of the Indo-European language, 
by Heinrich Fick, HLU, and is pronounced almost exactly, 
h-loo. It appears in whole classes of words signifying to 
call (call itself being derived from that root), and to hear 
and meaning very nearly, ‘stop and listen to me.’. The first 
word in the old Norse Edda is HLIOTHS, and it means a 
listening silence, so that the concrete meaning of halloo is 
to be in state of listening silence, or ‘be still and listen.’ I 
think that this is one of the most interesting philological 
contributions to the literature of the telephone, illustrating 
the exact meaning of the word ‘hello.’ ” 





EVANSVILLE’S DUTY. 


TT HE Citizens’ Telephone Company of Evansville, Indi- 
ana, has a franchise pending before the council of 
that city which should receive the unanimous vote of the 
city fathers. The people of Evansville are a unit in asking 
relief from the Cumberland Bell, and the business men of 
the city, appreciating that Evansville is losing trade, want 
an Independent system to give them connection with the 
200,000 Independent telephones in Indiana. Evansville is 
the only county seat in the state without an Independent sys- 
tem and the advantages of Bell competition are so apparent, 
that unless a franchise is granted by the present administra- 
tion the voters will elect a new set of aldermen who will 
give the city what it desires. At the recent state convention 
of Indiana Independents a telegram of greeting was sent 
to the mayor and board of public works of Evansville for 
the encouragement given toward the establishment of an 
Independent system in Evansville, and che secretary sent 
to the Evansville common council the following petition of 
the association : 


The Indiana Independent Telephone Association, in convention 
assembled, representing 150,000 of the 200,000 Independent tele- 
phones in ‘the state of Indiana, operated by 400 different companies 
with an estimated capital of $20,000,000, respectively petition you to 
grant the Citizens’ Telephone Company of your city a franchise 
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which, while it safeguards the rights of the city will permit the 
Independents to have connection with and entrance into Evansville. 
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Every county of the state is included in this convention, com- 
posed of 175 representatives. We deem it almost inexplainable that 
Evansville, the second city of the state, should be the only 
county seats of Indiana having no Independent exchange. The 
more strprising does it become when we consider that the Inde- 
pendent subscribers in this state out number the Bell five to one 
and that there are forty county seats with not even a Bell exchange 
franchise and several where Bell franchises exist have exchanges 
numbering less than seventy-five telephones in all of which the 
Independents have large systems. 

We desire to call your attention to the report of the Commercial 
Club of Indianapolis under date of May 5, which reads as follows: 

“We thoroughly believe in the desirability of competition with 
the Bell Telephone Company in the telephone business in Indian- 
apolis, and we fully realize the benefits which have been derived 
from competition through this Independent company in the past.’ 

This association, knowing that it is to the interest of Evans- 
ville, as it has been to the interest of Indianapolis, to have compe- 
tition in the telephone business, request that an Independent ex- 
change system be admitted which will insure the gates being opened 
to Independent toll lines, thereby giving your city telephone con- 
nection with the great body of Independent telephones throughout 
Indiana, Kentucky, I!linois and the entire Mississippi valley. 


Mr. Lindemuth, president of the Indiana Independent 
Telephone Association, in an address before the Interna- 
tional Independent Telephone Association of America, held 
at Chicago, June 26-28, said in part: “I think that this 
association should aid any of the Independent companies 
where they are making an effort to secure an Independent 
franchise in any town or city. In the city of Evansville it 
has been an open question for some time, and they are trying 
to secure a franchise’ for the Independent company, and I 
think the endorsement of this association should be given. 
I have a resolution, and I will read it:” 

Resolved, by the International Independent Telephone Associa- 
tion in convention assembled at the city of Chicago, June 28, 1906, 
that it send greetings to the mavor, board of public works, and com- 
mon council of Evansville, Indiana. respectfully urging upon them 
the importance of granting a franchise to an Independent telephone 
company in said citv. in order that the citizens in said city may 
enjov the benefit of modern and efficient telephone service at rea- 
sonable cost. so that the vast number of Independent telephone 
users throughout the United States may be enabled to have tele- 
= intercourse with the citizens of said city over Independent 
ines. 

This resolution was unanimously adopted by the con- 
vention. It will be seen then that the citizens of Evansville 
want an Independent telephone company. The telephone 
users of Indiana want connection with Evansville, and the 
International association is anxious that Evansville enjoy 
the benefits of Independent telephony and be freed from the 
tyranny of the Bell monopoly. 

Senator Fa Follette of Wisconsin in an address delivered 
July 7 before the Evansville Chautauqua said to the citizens 
of Evansville: 

“Have you a representative government in your common 
council? I understand that sometime ago an Independent 
telephone company which asked to come in here and build 
and operate a telephone plant was denied a franchise by 
your council. The Bell Telephone Company must be in 
here. We had the same fight in Wisconsin, where the Beil 
company was extortionate and tried to crush out the Inde- 
pendent. Wherever that principle asserted itself in Wiscon- 
sin we have combatted it.” 

In an interview with a representative of TELEPHONY 
Senator La Follette expressed surprise that a city council 
should deny an Independent telephone franchise, for the 
reason that a monopoly of public <crvice utilities was not 
compatible with representative government. 

The Evansville council should heed the advice of a man 
like Senator La Follette, who is a champion of the people. 
It should respect the wishes of the telephone users of Indi- 
ana and of the citizens of Evansville in granting a franchise 
to an Independent telephone company. 

We hope to announce in the September TELEProNny that 
Evansville has granted an Independent franchise. 











fruit ot gooa discipline. Obtaining good discipline 

does not imply that the operators have learned a book 
of rules and passed a satisfactory examination on the same. 
It is not sufficient that they know what is right, it is the 
doing what is right that brings about good results. 

The selection of girls for operators is the first important 
step. Great care should be taken to know positively that 
they are of good character, as experience has proved to me 
that girls of good character are more liable to have the com- 
pany’s interest at heart. In protecting 
themselves from reproach, they are also 
protecting the company. 

One of the first things for a young 
woman to learn, who wishes to press 
into the world’s labor market, is its su- 
premacy over all other matters. Very 
few young women who apply to me for a 
position have learned this first and most 
essential lesson. Unless an operator is 
willing to recognize the imperialism of 
business in the telephone world, she is 
never successful; she invariably grows 
uneven in her work, half hearted, unin- 
terested and is not regular in attendance 
or punctual. She soon becomes a dis- 
turbing element among operators who 
obeyed the rules contentedly previous to 
her appearance in their midst. 

Attendance in any line of work is im- 
portant, but especially so in the operating 
room. It is not an easy matter for an- 
other to pick up the thread in the loom 


\ HIGH-CLASS service in an operating room is the 


of business that someone has dropped, one ws 
and go on weaving the same pattern without a broken 
thread or perhaps a tangle of threads. Each operator 
is assigned to a certa‘n position for a stated number 
of hours of the day. In the course of time she be- 


comes familiar with the wants and peculiarities of many of 
her subscribers. It has been advocated by other companies 
that it is not best for an operator to become attached to 
or interested in any position, but I have experimented both 
ways and find that to make an operator become interested in 
her work and regular in attendance it is well to assign to her 
a permanent position and let her become thoroughly famiiiar 
with the wants of the subscribers on that position. The im- 
portance of attendance can readily be seen when each oper- 
ator has 150 subscribers that she understands better than 
anyone else. As every wheel in a watch has its own little 
work to do, no matter how unimportant, the watch will not 
keep good time if any wheel fails to do its part. Com- 
plaints of service usually occur on a position where a regu- 
lar operator is absent. An operator must, during certain 
designated hours, become to an appreciable extent a cog in 
a great machine, an obscure yet not unimportant factor. 
After attendance, I consider punctuality next in import- 
ance. An operator should be thoroughly impressed with the 
importance of this rule from the moment she enters the 
operating room as a student. If the morning finds her 
longing for sleep right up to the edge of her working hours, 
she must not allow herself one moment beyond her usual 


DISCIPLINE IN THE SWITCH- 
BOARD ROOM 
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hour for rising. From a strict observance of this rule oper- 
ators are soon impressed with the fact that until they arrive 
there is a halt, as they must report for duty in the dressing 
room at five minutes of the hour. The chief operator gives 
three signals from her desk, beginning at five minutes of 
the hour, to operators in the dressing room. ‘The first signal 
at five minutes of, is a warning bell; the second signal, at 
three minutes of, means to form in line in order of position 
at switchboard, and the third signal, at two minutes of, 
means to pass into the operating room and stand at right of 
operator to be relieved. The chief oper- 
ator than gives three more signals, the 
first for operators who are to be relieved 
to pull receiver plugs, step back and 
form in line to pass out; the second sig- 
nal is to pass out, and the third signal 
for operators on duty to draw in chairs 
and be seated. If any operator is miss- 
ing at the second signal in the dressing 
room, the line is held. If she comes run- 
ning in at the last minute, all out of 
breath and drops into place in line, she 
feels, although not late, that her day is 
started wrong. If she fails to arrive in 
time to form in-line with the others, she 
must pass in alone. Nine cases out of 
ten, an operator dreads this ordeal more 
than any lecture that could be given her, 
as the very silence in the room is a re- 
proach to her. Operators rarely pass in 
late without walking up voluntarily to 
the chief operator with an explanation. 
It is not that an explanation sets them 
right on their deportment card, but 
it sets them right with themselves. I believe they would 
rather I gave them a good lecture than for me not to 
say anything. The reproach that silence gives is often more 
effective than words. It brings to mind the story of the 
little boy who decided to leave home secretly one bright 
morning, to join a “Buffalo Bill” circus. All day he dodged 
and hid from every familiar face, dreading the possibility of 
being taken home by a father or a big brother. When the 
evening shadows were dropping silently over all, and the 
stars coming out, he thought of the little home on the hill- 
side and wondered what they were all doing there. It does 
not take a young boy long to get very homesick and com- 
bined with hunger, there is only one desire left. So home he 
went. He crawled up to the window and looked in. There 
sat father, mother and sister reading. Had they not missed 
him? Did they not care? Even the old cat, stretched out 
before the grate, looked the symbol of contentment. The 
boy opened the door softly, stepped inside, and waited to be 
greeted. No one looked up although he knew that they 
heard him enter. Silence was beginning to be unbearable. 
If they would only speak to him! At last he made up his 
mind to speak to them, so he edged up to his little chair 
and sat down saying, in a very much surprised manner, “I 
see you’ve got the same old cat.” 

It is a strange thing that young women, who give so much 
thought to their personal appearance, should give so little 
thought to the training of their voices for ordinary conver- 
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sation. It occurs to me that is the most noticeable thing 
about a young woman. No matter how pleasing her ap- 
pearance, or otherwise, her voice appeals to me before any- 
thing else. One always experiences a feeling of disap- 
pointment when a pretty young woman speaks in a harsh, 
loud and discordant voice. ‘Che last impression is im- 
pressed on the memory and her appearance fades from our 
thoughts. The training of the voice to become soft, low, me- 
lodious and to carry well is the most difficult lesson an oper- 
ator has to learn. If her voice is naturally low and musical, 
she has only half of her lesson to learn, To be able to throw 
her voice into the transmitter, without any seeming effort 
and without any loss of sweetness or expression, is an art in 
itself, when fully acquired. Operators are trained daily 
on certain phrases and are allowed to use no others in their 
dealings with the subscribers. It is desirable that the sub- 
scriber shall become accustomed to uniform methods of 
dealing with the operator, as it tends to prevent unnecessary 
conversation, thus increasing the speed and uniformity of 
the operator. 

We keep a daily deportment card and regulate the oper- 
ators’ hours and salaries according to records taken from the 
same for the monthly report. When the monthly report is 
made up, the operators who have been able to keep their 
names free from any marks on the daily card are subject to 
a raise in salary, or day hours at the first vacancy. In this 
way we weed out the careless and incompetent operators in 
our service. If an operator has reached the best salaried 
position, it is because the deportment card shows that she 
is entitled to the same. If after reaching this point an oper- 
ator should drop in speed, voice or deportment (which is 
very seldom) she must step back and let someone pass above 
her. After an operator has been in the service for a few 
weeks, she realizes these important facts, that if she wishes 
to make a good salary, she must be regular in attendance, 
punctual in reporting for duty, cultivate a sweet, soft voice, 
and carry out all of the rules according to the instructions 
she has been given. An operator is not allowed to remain 
in ignorance of the rules. Failing to carry out the rules, 
when due to thoughtlessness, is excusable to a certain ex- 
tent. Should an operator show a disposition to disregard 
the rules, we do not allow her to take up our time very long. 

Correct cord handling is a difficult lesson to learn. The 
operators are taught that there is only one way to handle 
cords and that is by taking the plug between thumb and 
first two fingers, and inserting and disconnecting with the 
hand in this position, never allowing any pressure of the 
hand on the cord near the plug. She is not permitted to 
drop a cord to the table. I rarely see a case of incorrect 
cord handling any more. 

The information operator’s duties consist in looking up 
numbers, names and addresses that the local operator has no 
time for. Information must be able to answer almost any 
question that should be asked her: “What show is in town 
to-night?” “Information, this is No. 1735, Jones, the under- 
taker, if any business should come for me I am spending 
the evening at 165 Third street. Will you see that I am 
called there?” “Information, could you find out who is 
talking to her.” These are a few of the many questions she 
is asked every day outside of her regular duties. The in- 
formation operator is supplied with a loose-leafed double in- 
dexed directory, a card record, a city directory and a rail- 
road time table. 

The rural operator’s duties are particularly adapted to an 
operator who is tactful, courteous and thoughtful. She 
must know the weather predictions and-be able to tell wheth- 
er Smith’s people have called in to-day. She must remem- 


ber if the Smiths are at Jones’, providing she is unable to 
raise anyone at Smith’s telephone. There is a sort of free- 
masonry friendship existing between the rural subscribers, 
and “central” is considered as one of them. The rural oper- 
ator receives many useful presents such as sausage, bacon, 
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strawberries, apples, cherries, etc. The rural subscribers 
dread the thought of losing their “farmer” girl as badly as 
they dislike to part from a good friend. 

‘This is a season of baseball and we can furnish you the 
score of any baseball game in the “Three Eye” league and 
all local games. Each operator keeps a score card and 
records the innings as they come in, Every operator has a 
list of subscribers to furnish the score to, as nearly every 
drug store, saloon and cigar store keeps a score card in its 
window and gets each inning directly from the Inter-State 
operators. 

Operators are frequently given speed tests to ascertain 
which is the swiftest. These tests are more often taken on 
the evening service where the positions are not all filled, and 
especially when some operator is absent or taken ill and her 
place is left vacant. The operator who answers the most 
calls is excused an hour earlier than usual. It keeps them all 
on the alert and thus the absent operator is not missed. 

Courtesy to their employers, to each other and to the pat- 
rons of the company, is a point strongly emphasized. An 
operator who lacks courtesy among those with whom she is 
daily associated should not be trusted to handle the busi- 
ness of the company. 

We do not always find girls of sweet disposition to work 
for us, but we do find many who after they have been with 
us a while try to cover their bad points, if they do not efface 
them altogether. Margaret Sangster says: ‘Many young 
women belittle their employment by going to it in the spirit 
of martyrs, who pity: themselves or by bringing to it merely 
a mercenary motive. Self pity is the badge of weakness and 
work done for money alone is never noble work. One must 
dignify the work for its own sake. One must care for the 
enterprise.” 

Whenever I find a paragraph like this, I save it for the 
Sunday service and after they have read it I sometimes ask 
them to give me in writing their opinions on the subject. 
I also drill them on the rules this way and they enjoy it very 
much, They get a wider view of the word discipline and 
understand the strict observance of the rules is not enforced 
simply to be obeyed. The feeling of good will and content- 
ment prevails through the office. 

The management has the hearty co-operation of every op- 
erator in its employ, as its policy has always been to make 
the conditions such that perfect harmony should prevail. 
Operators are given thoroughly to understand that they are 
under the supervision of the chief operator and assistants in 
the dressing room as well as in the operating room. While 
we expect them to attend strictly to business in the operating 
room, they are not permitted to talk shop or speak in a dis- 
contented manner among their co-workers. They may talk 
about their dresses, their engagements and their sweethearts 
as much as they desire. A hearty laugh and a smiling face in 
the dressing room are sure tokens of good work in the oper- 
ating room. We all regard a troublesome operator as a 
piece of drift-wood that floats into our midst, scurrys 
around, misplaces things, then drifts out again—and is for- 
gotten. 

Many pleasant little outings are given by the company, 
such as an annual picnic, a hay rack ride, a theater party 
and a sleigh ride. They are the connecting links of the sea- 
sons and if you want to see a bright, happy set of young 
women come to Springfield, but I’ll not promise you any 
wives. They are all under a five-year contract not to get 
married. 





In Minnesota the other day a man was advisea of the 
approach of a storm cloud by telephone. He had time to 
take his family to a nearby clump of willows and thus escape 
destruction, as the house was leveled. This clearly shows 
the efficacy of the telephone, but our idea of a western 
cyclone was that it was somewhat faster than the ordinary 
telephone service. 








MANUFACTURERS DEPARTMENT 


THE WESCO SUPPLY COMPANY. 
enterprising methods and an aggressive business policy, 
combined with able management, has enabled the Wesco 
Supply Company to reach its present position as one of the 
most successful electrical concerns in the west. The com- 


General Offices and Main Warehouse, 


pany was incorporated in August, 1903, when it acquired 
the business of the Western Electrical Supply Company, be- 
ginning Operations under the present name the follow- 
ing month. In so far as they applied to the electric light- 





Wesco Fort Worth, Texas, Warehouse. 
ing, telephone and electric railway supply departments, the 
new company purchased the stock of merchandise, cata- 
logues, leasehold and the good will of the Western Elec- 





trical Supply Company, and has since extended its opera- 
tions with marked success. 

The Wesco Supply Company furnished the St. Louis 
World’s Fair a large amount of the supplies and apparatus 
used at the big exposition by the exhibitors, the conces- 
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Wesco Supply Company, St. Louis, Mo. 


sionaires, and the official management of the fair. Since 
then the company reports that its business has increased so 
rapidly that the organization has enlarged, and various de- 
partments established, so that all branches of the trade will 
receive efficient and prompt attention. In conformance with 
the improved plan, the Wesco organization has been per- 
fected as follows: C. R. Scudder, president; R. V. Scudder, 
vice-president and general manager; A. M. Wood, treas- 
urer; Chas. Scudder, Jr., manager country sales depart- 
ment; W. W. Moore, manager apparatus and specialty de- 
partment; H. P. Didriksen, manager telephone department 
and advertising; D. L. Monjo, manager street railway and 
mining department; J. D. Raymond, manager lighting sup- 
ply department; F. B. Phillips, manager city sales depart- 
ment; W. L. Moase, purchasing agent; H. W. Becker, su- 
perintendent operating department. 

Mr. R. V. Scudder has been actively engaged in the elec- 
trical supplv business since 1877, and organized the Western 
Electrical Supply Company in 1891. Mr. Didriksen, man- 
ager of the telephone department and advertising, obtained 
his training in Chicago, and joined the Wesco company in 
1905. Mr. Phillips was for several years general manager 
of the American Electrical Supply Company of Chicago. 
Every man on the official staff is experienced in the busi- 
ness, and has a thorough knowledge of his department, 
which fits each for the special work assigned him. In addi- 
tion the company has a branch warehouse at Ft. Worth, 
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August, 1906. 


Tex., where a complete stock is carried. The Wesco Sup- 
ply Company has a large corps of traveling men who cover 
every western and southern state. Besides the large store 
at Seventh and Clark avenue, St. Louis, the company main- 
tains headquarters in a large warehouse on Eighth street 
between Clark avenue and Spruce street. In these head- 
quarters, together with its Ft. Worth house, the company 
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Branch Wesco Warehouse, St. Louis, Mo. 
carries one of the largest supplies of electrical goods of 
every description west of the Mississippi river. 





NEW FIRM IN THE FIELD. 

Chicago has recently added to its list of electrical supply 
houses a new one, which on account of the personnel of the 
company is exciting more than ordinary interest among 
Independent buyers throughout the country. This company, 
which is styled the Durant Electric Supplies Company, is a 
corporation organized under the laws of the state of Illinois 
and has its headquarters at 77 Jackson boulevard. 

The Durant Electric Supplies Company has entered the 
field with the purpose of giving special attention to tele- 
phone supplies and construction materials for Independent 
companies, and its facilities for handling all business of this 
sort are as complete as modern business methods can make 
them. Their motto is “Get business and take care of it 
right,” and those who are acquainted with the young men 
at the head of this company will know that this motto will 
always be religiously enforced. 

The company needs an introduction to the telephone trade 
in name only, for all its members are well known to the 
Independent field, having been actively identified with it for 
a number of years past. Mr. H. S. Durant, president and 
manager of the company, began his career in the telephone 
business a number of years ago in the shipping department 
of the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Com- 
pany. After graduation from the University of Michigan 
he entered the employ of the Automatic Electric Company as 
buyer, shortly afterwards joining the sales force of the 
same company and being one of the first men sent out to 
exploit the automatic system. Just previous to the organiza- 
tion of the Durant Electric Supplies Company he was a 
member of the firm of Geo. W. Conover & Comapny of this 
city, well known as purchasing and forwarding agents for 
Independent telephone companies. In May of this year he 
took over this entire business, buying out his partner’s inter- 
est and using the old concern as a nucleus for the organ- 
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ization of this newer and larger company. Mr. Durant en- 
joys a wide acquaintance among telephone: men, and his 
record has been a creditable one throughout, his energies, 
from the very beginning, having been enlisted with the In- 
dependent companies. 

Mr. J. F. Crook, vice-president of the company, is, per- 
haps, as well known to the field as any young man in the 
business, and his identification with this new enterprise will 
not only lend it considerable strength, but give it an endorse- 
ment which will be strongly felt. Mr. Crook is another 
ex-member of the Automatic Electric Company’s selling 
staff, having been identified with this company for over four 
years, 

Mr. F. W. Pardee, treasurer of the company, needs no 
introduction. As manager of the Frank B. Cook Com- 
pany he is known to nearly everyone in the business. lis 
connection with this new company, though not in an active 
capacity—since he will continue his connection with Frank 
B. Cook—is a guaranty of its success. 

Mr. E. E. Dewey, the secretary, has been identified for a 
number of years with the electrical business, and as secre- 
tary of the American School of Correspondence is well 
known to engineers throughout the country. 

The new company, therefore, is in the hands of men 
whose acquaintance with the trade and knowledge of the 
telephcne business speak well for the success of the enter- 





H. S. Durant. 


They have entered the field, believing there was 
need of an institution such as they have established—that 
is, one that makes a specialty of telephone construction ma- 
terials—and with their experience as practical telephone 
men there is little doubt that they will succeed. 





TELEPHONE PINS AND BRACKETS. 

J. B. Galloway & Co., Clarendon, Ark., manufacture 
standard insulator pins and brackets, making a specialty 
of oak and locust. This firm is located on the White river 
and barges all its oak and locust for that purpose, going 
as far as 150 miles up and down the river from Claren- 
don for its locust supply. This class of timber is very 
scattering and hard to assemble in paying quantities, hence 
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the necessity for equipping with barges, steamboats and 
derricks on river and bank for logging same. Galloway 
& Company run four lathes, four band saws, one self-feed 
ripping machine, and one four-sided moulder, as well as 
boring, splitting and equalizing machines, in getting out 
this material. The firm’s capacity in pins and_ brackets 
is 15,000 pieces per day, or one carload per week. Later 
on it will be in position to make all kinds of special pins 
and brackets, from three inches in length up to and in- 
cluding thirty inches. Some customers require special 
pins with a hole bored through from end to end, and Gal- 
loway & Company are also in a position to furnish this 
class of goods. Inquiries and orders will receive prompt 
attention, 
A NEW LOCK-OUT. 

A positive central energy lock-out, requiring no additional 
central office equipment and that does not in the least affect 
the efficiency of the talking circuit has been put on the 
market. It is completely enclosed in the instrument cabinet 
and is easily applied to instruments already in use. A high 











Peru Common Battery Lockout Telephone. 


wound relay does the work and no impedance is necessary 
either in series with or bridging any part of the talking 
circuit. 

Referring to the drawing the operation is as follows: 

B is the central office battery, grounded at G. J/-J/ rep- 
resents impedance, in the form of a relay, repeating coil or 
retardation coil, supplying current to the line wires L-L’. 

Suppose a voltmeter be attached from line L-L” to 
ground, the reading would, of course, be the voltage of 
battery B. Now, with all receivers on their hooks, change 
the voltmeter to line wire L-L’”. There being no source 
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of potential between the ground G and the voltmeter, the 
reading is zero. 

Leaving the voltmeter in this position, lift the receiver 
from a telephone on the line, thus, connecting line L-L” 
carrying the battery voltage with line L’-L”’ which pre- 
viously carried no voltage. This change in voltage is taken 
advantage of to operate the locking magnets R and R’ of the 
telephones M and N. 

On removing receiver from hook of station M, the cir- 
cuit is established from line wire L to post 3, thence over 
wire 4 through the induction coil and transmitter to con- 
tact C (which is closed by the releasing of the armature of 
relay by spring F, attached to hook H) wire 5, normally 
closed contact K, contact S, wire 6, post 7 to wire L’, a por- 
tion of the current taking wire L’” to post 7’, wire 7, wind- 
ing R wire 8’-post 2’ to ground G”, thus energizing re- 
lav R’. 

Now, should an attempt be made to use station N, the 
hook H will rise, the spring F will disengage the armature, 
but the armature remains in the closed position, and through 
the insulated rod J holds ccntact C open, which, of course, 
makes station M inoperative. 

However, should station M wish to call any other station 
\’, he gives the operator the number in the usual way. The 
operator instructs him to “press button until party answers,” 
opening contact K, bridged by condenser X, thus cutting all 
current off line wire L’L’”, and de-energiz:ng relay KR’. 
The operator rings station \’, and, upon answering, is 
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Diagram of Wiring Peru Common 


heard by the party at station M, through condenser X. 
Station .V now releases the push button, closing contact K, 
thus completing a perfect talking circuit between the two 
stations. Should station N not answer on the first call, the 
operator will continue to ring, having complete supervision, 
the supervisory lamp lighting when contact K is opened and 
remaining lighted until party called answers. 

The relay being wound with as large wire as possible on 
a heavy core to a resistance of 1,600 ohms, and having a 
completely closed magnetic circuit, the impedance is very 
high, offering practically no path to the voice currents, 
which should ply strictly on the metallic circuit. 

No amount of jarring will release a locked instrument 
and no safety device is needed to prevent such release, nor 
to insure that it remains in its proper position. 

The complete instrument is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. 

The device is being put on the market by the Peru Com- 
mon Battery Lock-out Telephone Company, Peru, Indiana. 





William A. Wadsworth, advertising manager for the 
Inter-Ocean Telephone Company, of Buffalo, is the proud 
father of a ten-pound boy. The new arrival is reported 
‘roo per cent good.” 




















TRADE NOTES. 


Tue OLiveR MANUFACTURING CompPANy, Philadelphia, 
is preparing to bring out a new and improved type of its 
very successful equipoise telephone holder. 

THE SWEDISH-AMERICAN TELEPHONE CoMPANY, Chi- 
cago, recently installed a telegraph office in its factory to 
accommodate increasing business and expedite work. The 
Swedish-American believes in doing things promptly. 








GREETING to the progressive telephone manager is con- 
tained in the Edwards-Hine Co. (Grand Rapids, Mich.) 
latest circular, which explains its system of office accounting 
and filing. The firm has a new plan of telephone system- 
atizing. 


Tue NATIONAL TELEPHONE SUPPLY CoMPANY, Cleve- 
land, O., has issued a folder advertising Marlin cable hang- 
ers, non-breakable messenger hangers, three-bolt guy- 
clamps, pole protection strips, Blackburn ground clamps 
and wire connectors, 


THe JuLy Kirk's BLOTTER, issued by McCroy Clay 
Works, Brazil, Ind., manufacturers of McCroy conduits, 
contains a copy of the immortal ‘Casey at the Bat.” The 
trade will appreciate the selection just now while the base- 
ball season is at its height. 





Tue PLAnt of the Cruver Manufacturing Company, 464 
Carroll avenue, Chicago, was visited, June 28, by a disas- 
trous fire, in which two persons were killed. The Cruver 
Manufacturing Company makes a great deal of celluloid 
flat work, souvenirs, badges, etc., for telephone companies. 


THE JOHNSON ELECTRICAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Room 410, 26 Van Buren street, Chicago, has just issued a 
technical description of the Noble central energy lockout, 
which contains much matter of value to telephone men, 
whether interested in telephone lockouts or not. It will be 
sent free upon request. 


AN INTERESTING PAMPHLET describing the automatic sys- 
tem has been issued by The American Automatic Telephone 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. The booklet contains illustra- 
tions and complete descriptions of switches, substation 
selectors, metered service, fire alarm, district messenger and 
police service, and explains their working. 


THe GRAY TELEPHONE Pay STATION Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., has recently installed 1,600 Gray new style 
self contained pay stations in John Wanamaker’s new store 
in Philadelphia. This is the largest installation of pay sta- 
tions in any store in the world and the Gray company is to 
be congratulated on landing this important contract. 

THE FARR TELEPHONE AND CONSTRUCTION SUPPLY Com- 
PANY’S catalogue No. 19 for 1906 is out, stating prices for 
the telephones, switchboards, construction material and 
electrical specialties manufactured and handled by that con- 
cern. Correspondence is solicited, and all inquirers will be 
furnished any information desired. The company’s address 
is Chicago. 





THE CENTURY TELEPHONE CONSTRUCTION ComMPANY, of 
Buffalo, N. Y., has recently made an extension to the switch- 
board of the Ithaca Telephone Company, Ithaca, N. Y., of 
four positions, common battery. The company is installing 
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a complete common battery equipment at Attica and lriend- 
ship, N. Y., and has recently completed the installation of 
a common battery, four party, selective board at East Au- 
rora, N. Y. 


THE SEMI-MONTHLY stock sheet and price list of the 
Commercial Electrical Supply Company of St. Louis deals 
with the prices of rubber and lead covered wires and cables. 
It will be forwarded on application. The company also 
sends out a handsome folder “introducing our Mr. Net 
Price.” The Swisher Marline cable hanger, Moon junction 
and splicing box and metal furniture for the operating room 
are features of this issue. 


THE CENTRAL ELEctrRIC CoMPANY of Chicago is sending 
out a unique blotter on Okonite printed in two colors, which 
is causing favorable comment amongst the trade. Jt reads 
as follows: “By using this blotter on an order for Okonite 
you are entitled to a life membership in the society of satis- 
fied users, composed exclusively of those who use and en- 
dorse Okonite as the standard for rubber insulation.” It 
is suggested that any one desiring to become a member of 
the “Society of satisfied users” write the Central Electric 
Company for one ofthese blotters. 


THE FAHNESTOCK ELECTRIC COMPANY, 129 Patchen ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y., reports a very marked increase in the 
sales of its spring binding post. Telephone buyers are re- 
quested to specify that all their equipment be fitted out with 
the Fahnestock spring binding posts as far as possible. It 
is coming into general use on dry batteries, test sets, receiver 
cord tip connections, operator’s transmitter cord connections, 
battery and ringing lead connections, lightning arrestors, and 
in fact for any purpose where an old style binding post was 
formerly employed. Descriptive matter will be sent to all 
interested parties on request. 

ESTABLISHMENT OF A MANUFACTURING PLANT has been 
begun for the American Telegraphone Company at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. The financiering of this undertaking is in the 
hands of Charles K. Fankhauser & Company and the Ster- 
ling Débenture Corporation of New York City. Since the 
first announcement of Poulsen’s invention of the, electro- 
magnetic “recording and speaking telephone,” a corps of 
American experts have been working on the perfection of 
the instrument for commercial purposes. This is now said 
to have been accomplished, and the company expects to be 
in a position to meet the demand for telegraphones which 
is at present far ahead of the supply. 





}ULLETIN No. 12 OF THE DEAN ELeEctrric Company, 
Elyria, O., is at hand, and contains much interesting in- 
formation concerning the common battery telephones and 
circuits, Dean transmitter, metal box, business and residence, 
and harmonic selective ringing telephones. The company 
advances the theory that the trend of modern telephony 
is toward the simplification of the subscriber’s telephone ap- 
paratus and reducing the cost of maintenance to the mini- 
mum, and claims that the nearest approach to this perfec- 
tion is found in the common battery type of telephone 
manufactured by the Dean Electric Company. The com- 
pany calls special attention to its portable desk telephone. 


Tue Wesco Suprty Company, of St. Louis, Mo., is dis- 
tributing a very complete net price list in booklet form cov- 
ering its line of magneto and central energy telephones, also 
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prices on lineman’s tools, construction material, exchange 
equipment and supplies. The cover of this booklet is unique 
and very attractive being a reproduction of the emblem of 
the St. Louis Million Club, which is the equestrian statute 
of St. Louis bearing a shield. The Wesco Supply Com- 
pany has taken advantage of this opportunity to call atten- 
tion to its trademark by compelling St. Louis to bear the 
Red Shield, at the same time displaying the motto phrase 
“To the Front,” as emblematic of the spirit of the Wesco 
Supply Company, as well as of St. Louis. 


Tne SwepisH-AMERICAN TELEPHONE CoMmPANY, Chi- 
cago, whose advertisement is shown in this issue, has re- 
cently contracted with the companies below named for their 
complete equipment, central office apparatus and telephones: 
Farmers’ Co-operative Telephone Company, Diller, Neb. ; 
Charlotte Telephone Company, Butler, Mo.; Bureau County 
Telephone Company, Kasbeer, Ill.; Kinney Telephone Com- 
pany, Marion, Mich.; Burritt & Winnebago Telephone Com- 
pany, Winnebago, IIl.; Turley Telephone Company, Ona, W. 
Va.; Murphy Mutual Telephone Company, Murphy, Iowa. 
The company also announces that it has opened a branch 
office in Toledo, Ohio. The affairs of the company at this 
point are in charge of Mr. J. A. Russell, who is well and 
favorably known to the telephone field. The offices are lo- 
cated in the Spitzer building, rooms 1024-1026. The Swed- 
ish-American Company is enjoying a large business in ter- 
ritory adjacent to Toledo. 


Tue Capiz ELtecrric Company, Cadiz, Ohio, is now op- 
erating a pin department, manufacturing locust pins and 
oak brackets. The company is fortunate in being located 
in a part of the country where locust is abundant. The logs 
are assembled at the plant, where they are sawed into plank, 
the plank ripped into strips, and the strips cut to the re- 
quired length of the pin to be produced. Automatic turning 
lathes do the rest. The factory is now operating on a basis 
of 7,000 pins per day; but it is being equipped so that 12,000 
pins per day will be the maximum output. In connection 
with the locust pin industry, equipment has been installed 
to manufacture 3,000 oak brackets per day. The installing 
of band saws, ripping machines and lathes has not inter- 
fered with the steady advancement of the telephone depart- 
ment, which is enjoying great prosperity. We are advised 
by the management that the pin product is nearly all con- 
sumed by local operating companies. 





TOPEKA CONTRACT AWARDED. 

The American Electric Telephone Company, Englewood, 
Chicago, has just secured one of the most important cons 
tracts of the vear, the Topeka Independent Telephone Com- 
pany, Topeka, Kan., awarding it the contract for building a 
new 10,000 line, multiple, lamp signal, central ‘energy 
switchboard. The Topeka company intends to operate a 
great many partly lines, and for that reason the number 
of lines per operator's position is reduced to too. Each po- 
sition is also equipped with fifteen sets of cord circuits, 
each including the American company’s four-party selective 
key, permitting the operation of its well-known high and 
low frequency selective system of telephones. 

In addition to furnishing the main exchange switchboard, 
which has a present installation of thirty-nine positions, the 
contract includes a two-position chief operator’s desk; a 
two-position information and trouble clerk’s desk; one 
two-position toll recording desk, which is required to oper- 
ate in conjunction with the four-section toll line American 
switchboard already installed. 

The terminal room equipment consists of an intermediate 
and main cross-connecting board, protector rack, using the 
American company’s combined carbon and sneak current 
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arrestor. This, together with the relay rack, cable rack, etc., 
making a very complete equipment. 

The power plant consists of a four-panel power and fuse 
board, together with the necessary ringing and charging 
machinery. One of the charging machines is driven by an 
outside source of electric power, while the remaining charg- 
ing machine is driven by a gas engine. 

The contract for the Topeka equipment was awarded to 
the American company after a very spirited contest, and a 
significant fact in connection with the awarding of the con- 
tract is that the present Topeka common battery type switch 
board, which is still in operation and giving good service, 
was built by the American company in 1900. The circuits 
adopted for the new switchboard are substantially the same 
as those contained in the old switchboard, and the fact that 
the Topeka company’s engineers adopted the same circuit 
which has operated for years would seem to justify the 
American company’s claims that its common battery switch- 
board system requires the least expense in maintenance and 
operation. 

The system referred to is the American company’s type in 
which there are only two relays in the entire cord circuit, 
and one relay in the line circuit, making what is claimed to 
be the only single relay, single contact common battery sys- 
tem in existence. 


ROBINSON POLE DISTRIBUTION RACK. 

Compared with the old style ring or circle top for run- 
ning subscriber’s drop out from a pole, the Robinson pole 
distribution rack is claimed to be as far superior as the 

o present era is to that 
bi a preceding the advent 
of the telephone. 

Simplicity and 
practicability are the 
essential features of 
the Robinson rack, 
combined with a 
greatly reduced cost. 
In the old style pole 
ring distribution a 
great item of waste 
was encountered if 
the leads all led in one 
direction. Then the 
insulators on one side 
of the ring were prac- 
tically worthless. 

With the Robinson 
distribution rack all 
drops can be easily 
handled by placing 
therackon the side de- 
sired or one on either 
side as the occasion 
demands. For exam- 
ple, twenty drops 
equally divided, one 
ten pair rack would be placed on each side of the pole. In 
case the twenty drops were all on one side, a twenty pair 
rack would be placed on that side of the pole. 

Another advantage possessed by this rack is that it can 
be extended to accommodate any number of insulators re- 
quired. As for instance, in the cut shown of a ten pair 
rack, if it were desired to use fifteen leads, another row of 
five insulators could be inserted in the middle; or if twenty 
drops were needed, the stands could be lengthened to ac- 
commodate ten insulators on each side. 

A recent improvement that will appeal to the construction 
man is the manner of fastening the rack to the pole. The 
upper and lower pieces are heavy, well braced malleable iron 
castings of great strength, with convexed surfaces. This 
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makes it unnecessary to gain the pole, as the casting con- 
forms to the outline of the wood, and this also tends to 
lengthen the life of the pole, as no inner surface is exposed 
by cutting. In case of lengthening or shortening the rack 
no blaze is left open to the action of the weather. 

Further information regarding this rack can be obtained 
by writing the W. G. Nagel Electric Company, Toledo, O. 





NEW LINEMAN’S TESTING SET. 


The Holtzer-Cabot Electric Company, of Brookline, 
Mass., and Chicago, IIl., is placing upon the market a “Re- 
ceiver Type’ of lineman’s testing set. This form of test- 
ing set has been very popular with linemen, and it is an- 
ticipated that this set will be more so on account of several 
practical improvements that are embodied in it, one of 
which is the feature of the push button in the receiver. 
A push button is placed on the side of the receiver, which 
can be operated by the finger 
when the receiver is held to 
the ear. This push button, as 
it normally stands, has the re- 
ceiver circuit open, but by 
pressing on the button the cir- 
cuit is closed ; therefore, when 
any one desires to talk into 
the receiver or receive a com- 
munication, the button is held 
closed by the finger and when 
the conversation is through 
the receiver may be laid 
down, and_ the receiver 
circuit is automatically 
opened. If the receiver cir- 
cuit was left across the line, 
as is ordinarily the case, there 
would be two bad features: 

First, when a current comes over the line for ringing pur- 
poses most of the current would be short circuited through 
the receiver on account of its low resistance and the bell 
would hardly operate sufficiently loud for calling purposes. 

Second, when an alternating-ringing circuit is received 
through a receiver, it tends to demagnetize the permanent 
magnets in the receiver and thereby renders it useless. In 
other forms of testing sets a two point switch is usually de- 
pended upon to open the circuit of the receiver, or the line- 
man is supposed to unfasten one side of the receiver circuit 
from the binding post. Such a form of construction, how- 
ever, is not right, due to the fact that the lineman often for- 
gets to open up the circuit with the switch, or to take one 
side of the receiver line out from the binding post; there- 
fore the push button in the receiver of this set is a distinct 
improvement. 

Other points of advantage in this set are as follows: 

The carrying strap is furnished with a clasp, so that the 
box may be quickly fastened around a cross-arm or sus- 
pended from any projection. 

The generator is equipped with a combination spring, 
which gives either pulsating or alternating current at will. 
A two point switch is located on the top of the box, so that 
the lineman can use either straight alternating or pulsating 
current as he chooses. The ringer is of 1,000 chm resistance 
and normally stands directly across the line. There is, how- 
ever, a push button in the circuit, so that, if desired, the 
ringer may be shunted out and the full strength of the gen- 
erator given to the line for high resistance testing purposes. 
The company has combined in this set a piece of testing 
apparatus that covers everv field required by the lineman. 
It can be used for either series or bridging work. 

The set is put up in a substantial box; the workmanship 
is of the same high standard as maintained by this com- 
pany on all its apparatus, and it has been gotten up and de- 
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signed with care to meet all the requirements of linemen 
in their difficult task of testing. The company anticipates an 
extensive demand for this set. 





VOTE-BERGER BALLASTED SWITCH- 
BOARD. 

The Vote-Berger Company, La Crosse, Wis., has recent- 
ly brought out a line ballast device which obviates the 
use of relays. By use of the iron wire ballasted circuit, the 
Vote-Berger Company says it is able to put on the market 
a switchboard in which the line lamp is placed directly in 
series with battery, subscriber’s line and a protecting iron 
wire ballast. The function of the iron wire ballast is, of 
course, to protect the lamp from an over-voltage. [or 
a private branch exchange the resistance of this ballast on a 
line of 300 ohms resistance will be approximately 20 ohms. 
The lamp used in conjunction with it is of proper voltage to 
show its full brilliancy when in circuit with a 300-ohm line 
ballast and exchange battery. With 
a line of zero resistance, the in- 
creased current passing through 
the ballast instantly increases its 
resistance to approximately 240 
ohms. This increased resistance 
is to replace the line resistance 
found in the longer lines. The line 
lamp, being in series will get ap- 
proximately the same _ voltage 
across its terminals that it had in 
the case of the long line. In other 
words, the ballast acts as a self- 
adjusting resistance to maintain a 
constant potential across the lamp 
terminals. 

These ballasts, the Vote-Berger 
Company claims, will burn steadily 
on a maximum voltage for over 500 
hours so that their life in switch- 
board use is practically infinite. 

The cord circuit is such that the 
supervisory lamp will give a signal 
when the subscriber hangs up his 
telephone, and will remain dark 
while the subscriber is talking. No 
relay is used to accomplish this, so that with the exception 
of one low wound relay, operating the pilot lamp and night 
bell, the V-B common battery switchboard contains abso- 
lutely no relays. 

An enormous advantage is claimed by doing away with 
the relay. A relay is said to be a constant source of trouble, 
because: First, the contact is liable to be dirty and pre- 
vent the lamp from lighting. Second, the relay is certain 
to get out of adjustment more or less frequently. Third, 
the relay winding being on the line, is peculiarly subject to 
injury from lightning or other static discharges. Fourth, 
the relay is necessarily heavy and makes the switchboard 
heavy and awkward, and hence liable to damage in ship- 
ment. Fifth, which is one of the main objections on the part 
of the purchaser, the relay is an expensive proposition and a 
relay board cannot be sold, it is said, by the Vote-Berger 
Company, in competition with a Vote-Berger ballasted 
board. 

The ballast is very light and small, hence it is mounted in 
the top of the switchboard, and adds practically no weight 
to the board. 

The Vote-Berger common battery switchboard is one 
containing absolutely no moving parts to get out of adjust- 
ment and no contacts whatever except where the plug reg- 
isters with the jack. 

The board is designed to be used either with storage cells 
or with dry batteries, and as in case of dry battery supply 
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the battery consumption is an important factor, the board 
is so wired that no battery is flowing unless plug is inserted 
in a line jack or a key is thrown in a listening position. No 
battery is flowing through the operator’s transmitter unless 
one of the keys is thrown in a listening position. 





WATER-TIGHT TELEPHONE SYSTEM. 

The following description and illustrations relate to the 
special telephone system designed and built by the Holtzer- 
Cabot Electric Company, Boston, Mass., and Chicago, IIl., 
for the naval department of the United States government. 
Five similar systems were purchased by the government 
and installed upon the following battleships: “California,” 
“South Dakota,” “Milwaukee,” “Indiana” and “Connecti- 
cut”. ‘To meet the especially severe conditions which ob- 
tain on shipboard there were incorporated a number of 
novel and original features. 

It was especially desired that the instruments be unaf- 
fected by the action of the air, the movement of the ves- 
sel, or the concussion of heavy guns, and the switchboard 
and exposed stations were to be absolutely water-tight. 

Figure I represents one of the water-tight stations. The 
operating parts are mounted on a frame plate which can 
readily be removed from the case without the use of tools 
and without disturbing any of the connections. One of the 
distinctive and original features of this station is the double 
receiver, the two receivers operating indepeadently of each 
other so that either or both may be used. The act of rais- 
ing one of them to the ear brings the transmitter into the 
proper position for talking and signals the switchboard. 
When released all parts return to their normal condition, 
making it impossible for any user to leave the telephone 
connected to the line. The receivers are of the watchcase 
type, double pole, with metal cases, the coils being specially 
treated to make them waterproof. The transmitters are of 
the solid back type, the chamber being hermetically sealed, 
and there is nothing used that will be affected by the mois- 
ture. The arms will support a weight of 200 pounds. The 
case which encloses the station is of composition, polished 
and oxidized and provided with a channel into which is 








Figure 1. 


fitted a molded gasket of pure rubber. The non-water-tight 
stations are interchengeable with the water-tight telephones, 
the operative parts being mounted upon a mahogany base 
instead of in a metallic case. 

With each station there is furnished a separate water- 
tight vibrating call bell. The design of the mechanism of 
this bell ig distinctly special, the blow being delivered to the 
gong through a phosphor bronze diaphragm, which is re- 
enforced so that there is no danger of its being worn by 
use. The parts of the bell are made of non-oxidizable metal, 
with the exception of the iron and steel parts, which are 
copper plated and lacquered to prevent corrosion. 
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The operative parts of the switchboard are mounted in a 
heavy brass case, shown in Figure 2. This is gasketed so 
that when the cover is closed it is absolutely water-tight. 
The case is divided into two compartments, the upper con- 
taining the terminals and the lower the switchboard proper. 
The upper part of the case is drilled for 2-inch conduits. The 
terminals are of heavy copper lugs and are insulated with 
mica. A distinguishing feature of the board is that the con- 
nections are made without cords, there being used specially 
designed keys instead. The front of the switchboard is sub- 
divided into vertical strips, each holding four keys. By tak- 

















Figure 2. 


ing out two screws any one of these strips may be removed, 
exposing for examination every contact and connection on 
the strip. The whole front, which supports the case and 
signals, is hinged at the bottom so that it may be readily 
let down, allowing the cables to be examined. A super- 
visory signal is provided with each connecting circuit, the 
purpose of which is to indicate when the conversation has 
been finished. 

Provision is made for connection with shore exchanges, 
the signaling current being obtained from a hand-power 
generator, which is held in the box shown at the right of 
the cut. The system will work in connection with either 
a common battery or magneto exchange. 

Current for the transmitters is taken from a Holtzer- 
Cabot motor generator of the noiseless type. These cir- 
cuits draw their current directly from the motor generator, 
there being no storage batteries. The ringing current is ob- 
tained from the ship’s ringing dynamotor, or, in case of 
disability, from an emergency set of dry batteries. The 
system operates on a three-wire circuit, and five conversa- 
tions can take place at the same time, or any number of sta- 
tions can be connected and an order transmitted simultane- 
ously to them from any other station. 

The system as a whole has been built with a special view 
to ruggedness, so that nothing short of actual violence can 
cause injury. 





GLOVES FOR ELECTRICAL WORK. 


Telephone linemen and electrical workers generally will 
be glad to learn that there is a prominent concern, centrally 
located, which makes a specialty of gloves peculiarly adapted 
to their needs. The concern referred to is the Chicago 
Glove & Mitten Co., of 170 North Halsted street, Chicago, 
Ill. A neat catalogue is issued by this house, in which is 
shown the different styles of gloves and mittens suitable for 
linemen, motormen, engineers and anyone who wants a 
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good easy, well-fitting glove or mitten and one that will 
stand hard wear. The Chicago Glove & Mitten Co. states 
that in manufacturing its gloves and mittens it uses the best 
of materials. Its Indian tanned buckskin is said to be the 
strongest and best wearing leather on the market. Its calf- 
skin and horse hide gloves are tanned to stand the effects 
of steam and water. This leather will not shrink or harden. 
In case customers lose one glove the manufacturers will 
make a mate for the one left at one-half the price per pair. 
Samples of leather will be furnished upon request. 





IT PAYS TO EXHIBIT AT CONVENTIONS. 

This is the expressed belief of The United States Coin 
Register Company, of Toledo, Ohio. “The results have 
more than paid us,” says this company, “and we are pleased 
to learn that the operating companies value the recording 
feature so highly. 

“A record is necessary if you wish to systematize the col- 
lection of your pay stations, and so important is the system 
applied to pay stations, that the United States Coin Register 
Company received much praise. 

“The original consecutively numbered tape is the only 
accurate recording system that cannot go wrong or be 
cheated, as it issues a part of this tape into the money box, 
which is an absolutely correct amount of the money at the 
time every collection is made. 

“This original record must be taken with the money to 
the auditor, and, if altered in any way, the alteration will be 
detected at once, being positive proof against theft or 
tampering. It prevents a collector from making a record 
to suit his own desire, and you do not need to employ an 
inspector or detective to follow every collector. The 
United States coin register is also the pioneer in the use of 
only one tone, or gong, to notify the operator, in order to 
overcome the confusion of sounds. The number of times 
the gong strikes tells the amount of each deposit. 

“The United States coin register strikes the gong once 
for a 5-cent deposit, twice for a 10-cent deposit and five 
times for a 25-cent deposit. 

“Tt will pay everyone to fully investigate the merits of the 
combined cash register and pay station.” 





“THE MICHIGAN FARMER'S TELEPHONE.” 


The Michigan Electric Specialty Co. of Muskegon, Mich., 
has been very successful this season with its “Michigan” 
party line telephone, especially adapted to farmers’ lines. 
Ever since this popular device was first brought out its sales 
have been on the steady increase, due no doubt to the very 
great demand for reliable apparatus of this character and 
also to the fact that the Michigan farmer telephone is said 
to fill a want not met by any other instrument. It also 
is claimed by the manufacturers that, ou of the hundreds 
now in use amongst many of the leading companies of the 
country, all have proven uniformly successful and reliable 
dividend earners. 

The Ohio State Telephone Association recently adopted 
the following report: 

“For farm lines it is recommended that a divided circuit 
be used for ringing purposes. The telephone generator cir- 
cuit should be arranged to give both pulsating and alterna- 
tive current, thus making it possible for any subscriber to 
signal central and not ring the other party line bells, or to 
ring another subscriber on the same line without calling the 
exchange.” 

The Michigan farmer telephone is said to meet all of 
these requirements and more. 

Under date of July 12, the News-Republican of Kenton, 
O., says: “The Kenton Telephone Company now has nearly 
1,350 subscribers on the Kenton exchange, of which nearly 
425 are farmers in the townships surrounding the city. 
This is the largest number of farmers on one exchange in 
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the state of Ohio, and, as far as known, in the United States. 

“One of the reasons for this fact is that the company be- 
lieves that the farm telephone has come to stay, that it is 
one of the important factors which is causing greater pros- 
perity to the farming community than has ever been known 
before, and that the sooner it is developed the better for all 
concerned. They are therefore pushing the building of the 
territory. 

“The type of apparatus used on the farm lines is that 
recommended some time ago by the committee on standard- 
ization of equipment of the Ohio Independent Telephone 
Association and formally adopted by that body. There are 
a few of the old unsatisfactory styles still in use, but these 
are being retired as rapidly as can be consistently done, and 
the latter type installed in their place. A marked improve- 
ment in the service is the immediat result when such is done. 

“Another factor which has aided rapid development is 
that the company’s farm rates and construction of lines is 
such that the farm service is very profitable.” 

The manufacturer states that the type of apparatus above 
referred to is the “Michigan Farmers’ Telephone,” which 
will be found more fully described in the advertisement of 
the Michigan Electric Specialty Company on another page 
of this month’s TELEPHONY. All interested parties are in- 
vited to address the manufacturers for full particulars, 
prices, etc. 





RECENT DEAN CONTRACTS. 


Among the recent contracts for switchboards closed by 
the Dean Electric Company are the following: Bloomington, 
Ind.; Morrisville, Vt.; Fremont, O.; Springfield, Tenn. ; 
Pottsville, Pa.; Farmersville, O.; Albany, N. Y.; White 
Water, Kas. ; Convoy, O.; Schenectady, N. Y.; Berlin, Ger- 
many; Lima, O.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Amsterdam, N. Y.; 
Levis, P. Q.,Can.; Breesport, N. Y.; Amherst, N. S.; Doug- 
lass, N. Y.; Everett, Wash.; Elyria, O.; Detroit, Mich. ; 
Howard, Pa.; Sardinia, O.; Des Moines, Ia.; Tontogany, 
O.; Ravenna, N. Y.; Boughtonville, O.; Vandalia, IIl.; 
Hendrysburg, O.; Plymouth, N. C.; Wakemen, O.; Lexing- 
ton, Mo.; Elkhorn, Wis.; Thompson, O.; Cowgill, Me.; 
Rantoul, Ill.; Chatham, N. B., Can.; Schenectady, N. Y.; 
Pikeville, Ky. ; Saybrook, Ill.; Bowling Green, Ky.; Toledo, 
O.; Mendota, Ill.; Doylestown, O.; Sussex, N. B.; Cuva- 
hoga Falls, O.; Riverside, N. Y.; N. Ridgeville, O.; 
Barneston, Neb.; Treadwell, N. Y.; Penfield, Ill,; Tippe- 
canoe, O.; Ravenna, N. Y.; Massillon, O.; Salem, Iowa; 
Majestic Springs, O.; North Creek, N. Y.; Birmingham, 
O.; Greensburg, Pa.; New Weston, ©.; Connellsville, Pa. ; 
Penfield, Ill.; York, O.; Pesotum, IIl.; Pettysville, Ind. ; 
Raymond, O.; Sackville, N. B., Can.; Mt. Orab, O.; Clay- 
pool, Ind.; River Styx, O.; Elmira, N. Y.; Lebago, 
Me.; Covington, O.; Madisonville, Ky.; Smock, Pa.; 
Toledo, O.; Parma, Mich. ; Modac, Ind. ; Cardington, O. 





A CORRECTION. 


Mr. A. C. Davis of Parkersburg, W. Va., sends 
TELEPHONY the following letter, which we are glad to 
publish : 


The report of the International Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation has done West Virginia an injustice, and we desire you to 
make a correction of same in your next issue. Our state associa- 
tion comprises twenty-six companies, with an invested capital of 
$1,244,000.00 and gross receipts $674,166.00. The state association 
represents 28,108 telephones, 561 toll stations, 86 exchanges, and 
16,400 miles of circuit. Five companies of this state, we might say, 
control it: The National Telephone Company of Wheeling, the 
Consolidated Telephone Company of Fairmont and the West Vir- 
ginia Western Telephone Company of Parkersburg. These com- 
panies control the central and northern part of the state, while 
the Huntington Mutual Telephone Company of Huntington and the 
Charleston Home Telephone Company of Charleston control the 
southern part of the state. 
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ane Kans.—The Moline Telephone Company has been. incor- 
porated. 





_ Barpwett, Ky.—The Bardwell Telephone Company has been 
incorporated. 


PAPILLION, Neb.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company has 
been organized. 

MAYFIELD, 
been organized. 

Munpen, Kan.—The Farmers’ & Citizens’ Telephone Company 
has been incorporated. 


Mich.—The Flint River Telephone Company has 


DouGLAsS, Kans.—The Mutual Telephone Company has been in- 
corporated at this place. 

AuGusta, Kan.—The Rose Hill and Augusta Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated, 

Everest, Kans.—The Everest Mutual Telephone Company has 
heen incorporated at this place. 

Sr. Joun, Kans.—The Albana Central Telephone Company has 
heen incorporated at this place. 

Gitpert, W. Va.—The Gilbert Telephone Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $500. 

Ampoy, Ind.—The Cedar Line Telephone Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $1,000. 
_ Howarp, Pa.—The Bald Eagle Telephone Company has been 
micorporated with a capital stock of $15,000. 

Toronto, Ont.—The Norton-System Telephone Company has 
been organized with a capital stock of $100,000. 

DEERHEAD, Kans.—The Ranchman’s Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $4,000. 


Grand Lepce, Mich—The Grand Ledge Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. 


Coto, la.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by the New 
Albany Mutual Telephone Company, with a capital stock of $5,000. 
_ Twininc, Mich.—The Arenac-Ogemaw and Losco Telephone 
—— has been incorporated at this place with a capital stock of 
1,000. 


_HarrispurG, Pa.—The Sugar Valley Telephone Company of 
— County has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
6,000. 


FRANKFoRT, Ky.—The Milburn Independent Telephone Com- 
pany of Carlisle county has been incorporated, with a capital stock 
of $1,000. 

Cotumsus, O.—The Jesse T, Sheets Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by Jesse T. Sheets 
and others. 


Fort Towson, I. T.—The R. B. Cheatham Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company is being organized to construct and operate a tele- 
phone system. 

Fort Atkinson, Ia.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,500 by C. D. Hor- 
ton and others. : 

_ Dover, Del.—The People’s Home Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $300,000. The incorporators 
are all of Chicago, II]. 

Peck, Idaho.—The business men and farmers of Peck and Oro- 
fino are organizing a company to construct an Independent telephone 
line between the two towns, 

Lincotn, Neb—The Logan Telephone Company of Pierce 
County has filed articles of incorporation with the secretary of state. 
It has a capital stock of $680. 

Hotpen, Mo.—The Citizens’ Telephone Company has been or- 
ganized, with the following officers: President, M. C. Bell; secre- 
tary and treasurer, J. H. Zehr. 

_ Sarcoxte, Mo.—The Sarcoxie Telephone Company has_ been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000 by H. B. Boyd, Harry 
Bean, B. W. Alley, and others. 

Datias, W. Va.—A farmers’ telephone company has been formed 
with headquarters in Dallas, where connection will be made with a 
number of other farmers’ lines. 

ALEXANDRIA, La.—A movement is on foot to organize an Inde- 
pendent telephone company at this place with a capital stock of 





+ comma The promoters will apply to the city council for a fran- 
chise. 

DopcEviLLE, Wis.—The New Union Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by Orville Strong, 
D. H. Williams and J. P. Smelker. 


_ WELtFLEET, Nebr.—The Wellfleet Telephone Association has 
filed articles of incorporation with the secretary of state. The capi- 
tal stock of the company is $4,800. 

Lamar, Mo.—The Missouri Exchange Telephone Company has 
been organized with a capital stock of $10,000 by B. M. Guinney, 
S. F. Snodgry and Maybelle Guinney. 

Quincy, Ill—The County Home Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $2,500. The incorporators are 
F. S. Elliott, E. Best, James F. Barnett. 

Detta, Tex.—The Delta Telephone Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $15,000. The incorporators are C. M. 
Reid, R. M. Connell, and R. M. Walker. 


HoHENWALD, Tenn.—An Independent Telephone Company has 
been organized at this place with the following officers: President, 
C. D. Loveless; secretary, J. F. Whitwell. 

CuHapron, Neb.—The Chadron Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $12,000. The directors are J. 
T. May, A. W. Riekman, and L. E. May. 


Cuittiwac, B. C—An Independent telephone company will be 
organized in this place. S. A. Cawley of Cawley & Paisley, this 
city, is among those interested in the project. 

Fairview, Ore.—The Fairview Telephone Association has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000. The incorporators are 
T. G. Barker, A. E, Bettys and Frank Teters. 


New ArtuHens, IIl—The New Athens and Hecker Telephone As- 
sociation has been incorporated with a capital stock of $600 by John 
A. Barthel, Henry Schaeffer and Fred Schanz. 


SHELBYVILLE, Ind.—A new Independent telephone company has 
been organized at this place with a view of competing with the 
company recently acquired by the Bell company. 


Liste, N. Y.—Articles of incorporation have been filed for the 
East Richford Telephone Company. It is the purpose of the com- 
pany to construct a line from Lisle to Richfield. 

BurraLo Sprincs, Colo.—The Buffalo Springs Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $2,000. The 
incorporators are: J. J. S. Harvey, J. V. Fleming. 


CoLLEGE STATION, Tex.—The College Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000. The incorpor- 
ators are N. H. Brown, J. S. Wier, D. W. Spence. 

Locan, Neb.—The Logan Telephone Company has filed articles 
of incorporation, with a capital stock of $680. It is the purpose of 
the company to operate a mutual telephone exchange. 

LitcuFiELp, Minn.—The Strout Telephone Company has been 
organized and will construct a rural line which will connect with 
the Litchfield Telephone Exchange Company’s system. 

Sretta, Neb.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company has 
been organized and the following officers elected: President, W. J 
McCray; secretary, H. W. Lowe; treasurer, Morris Norris. 

Otp Fort, O—The Old Fort Mutual Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by R. G. Shan- 
non, H. S. Fry, C. J. Fry, W. S. Beck, G. E. Zimmerman. 


Maouon, Ill.—The Maquon and Southwestern Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,500. The in- 
corporators are Asa Rambo, T. C. Grabill and C. D. Briggs. 


Preston, Ia.—The Preston Telephone Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $20,000. The officers of the company 
are as follows: President, John Maher; secretary, E. L. Cain. 

MaraTHon, Wis.—The Marathon City Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,900. The incorporators 
are Nicholas Schmidt, J. G. Lang, Adam Muchea, and Arthur Akey. 


OrLEANS, Ind.—The Irvine Telephone Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $6,000. The incorporators are Reu- 
ben E. Chaltrand, W. H. Taggart, James W. Pickens and Aaron 
Speer. 

Lovett, Me.—The farmers of Sweden have formed a telephone 
company, to be known as the Sweden Telephone Company. It is 
the purpose of the company to construct a line from Waterford to 
Lovell, with an exchange at Lovell. The following officers have 
been elected: President, C. E. Jones; treasurer, Alvin Pike; direc- 
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tors, Daniel Holden, Edward Stone, Harry Bisbee and C. W. Ben- 
nett. 

Epcewoop, Mo.—The citizens of this place recently held a meet- 
ing and decided to form an organization to be known as the Pike 
County Telephone Company to construct telephone lines in Pike 
county. 

Paonia, Colo—The Grand Mesa Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. The incorporators of 
the company are as follows: A. L. Binford, C. C. Hawkins, W. W. 
Follanshie. 

Hott, Mo.—The Clay County Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. The incorporators are 
William H. Smith, John Eby, George W. Sexton, E. T. Hockaday, 
and others. 

Swanton, Neb—The Swanton Mutual Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000 for the purpose of 
constructing and operating a telephone system in Swanton and sur- 
rounding country. 

PLAINVILLE, Il1]—James F. Barnett, of Memphis, Mo., is inter- 
sted in the formation of the Adams County Telephone Company. 
Mr. Barnett is in charge of the work of the Quincy Long Distance 
Telephone Company. 

St. Paut, Minn.—The Cass county Mutual Telephone Company 
of Byron has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $10,000. 
The incorporators are F. W. Deline, J. O. Jesme, of Leader, and F. 
H. Clayton, of Esterly. 

AGNEs, Tex.—The Agnes Union Telephone Company has been 
incorporated, with a capital stock of $30,000. The incorporators 
of the company are: J. W. Moose, J. N. Frazier, of Agnes, and 
, W. J. Sims, of Roberts, Texas. 

BERKSHIRE, N. Y.—The East Berkshire Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,000. ‘The incorporators 
are Aaron J. Clufe and P. H. Beebe, Center Lisle, N. Y.; Oscar 
M. Austin, Berkshire, and others. 


Moor.anp, Ia.—The Moorland Mutual Telephone Company has 
filed articles of incorporation, with a capital stock of $50,000. The 
officers are as follows: President, D. F. McCarville; secretary 
and general manager, F. C. Cochran. 


NEEPAWA, Man.—An Independent telephone company is being 
organized at this place for the purpose of constructing rural lines 
which will connect with the local exchange. George R. Benton of 
this place is interested in the enterprise. 


Kenprick, Okla.—The Kendrick & Avery Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 and the di- 
rectors are Charles McClure, A. M. G. Hawse, J. C. Pringer, F. E. 
Galpin and S. O. Davis, all of Kendrick. 

Troy, Ala——The Orion Telephone Company has been organized 
to build a line from Troy to Orion, Pine Level and China Grove. 
W. C. Starke of Troy is president of the company and W. G. 
Cheney of Orion secretary and treasurer. 


BRENHAM, Tex.—The Muellersville-Brenham Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of wy The incor- 
porators are W. F. Mueller of Muellersville, O. B. Lehman, Otto 
Zander, and Otto Loesch, all of Brenham. 


RAINHAM, Ont.—The Erie Telephone Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $10,000. The incorporators of the 
company are G. E. Dashner, A. Yager, S. Culver, E. Hoover, M. 
Kellam, B. Gee and F. Held, of Rainham. 


Haney Farts, Minn.—The Hanley Falls Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The incor- 
porators of the company are I. Johnson, S. O. Aaberg, W. E. Han- 
son, H. M. Hanson, J. E. Lee, L. S. Orwall. 

ALLIANCE, Neb.—The Ranch Telephone Company of Alliance 
has filed articles of incorporation with the secretary of state with a 
capital stock of $10,000. The incorporators of the company are 
William H. Hill, W. N. Campbell and others. 


BLueE Creek, O.—The Blue Creek Telephone Company of Adams 
county has been incorporated with a capital stock of $3,000. The 
incorporators are R. C. Jones, George S. Pile, F. E. Newman, O. 
E. McHenry, Albert Jones, and W. E. Warner. 


RicuFrorp, N. Y.—The East Richford Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000. The incorporators 
of the company are Aaron J. Clute, Center Lisle; Charles R. Finch, 
and Fred A. Ayers, Richford, N. Y., and others. 

BERKSHIRE, N. Y.—A new telephone company has been organized 
with a capital stock of $5,000 to take the place of the one recently 
absorbed by the Bell company. A. E. Smith is president of the 
company and J. W. Brown secretary and treasurer. 

Butte, Mont.—The Inter Mountain Construction Company of 
this city has been incorporated, with a capital stock of $100,000, to 
construct and maintain telephone and telegraph systems. The in- 
corporators are: T. S. Lane, L. O. Evans, H. B. Brown. 


OroF1no, Idaho.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company has 
been organized at this place by the following: Fred Deiterle, An- 
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drew Smith, and F. W. Powell. The company will build a telephone 
line from Orofino to Peck and from that point to Gilbert. 


TopreKA, Kan.—The Independent Telephone Construction Com- 
pany of Topeka, with a capital stock of $10,000, has been granted a 
charter. This is a subsidiary company and will have charge of the 
extensive improvements which will be made by the company. 

RossvILLE, Kans.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. The direc- 
- are C. A. Taft and D. Kerr, Meeker, Okla.; W. G. Hall and 

. A. Ward, Rossville, and L. J. Hardan, Midlothian, Okla. 


Mooreton, N. D.—The Farmers’ Telephone Company of Moore- 
ton has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. The 
incorporators of the company are Edward Wessel, W. F. Johnson, 
W. L. Ward, Methias J. Hafner, Jens C. Leimes, of Mooreton. 


Lois, Va.—The Lois Mutual Telephone Company has been in- 
corporated with the following officers: President, J. M. Price; 
vice president, J. E. Stively, of Bealton, Va.; secretary and treas- 
urer, George E. Bain; directors, R. W. Kemper, L. B. Anns. 

NortH Loup, Neb.—The Loup Valley Independent Telephone 
Company Association has filed articles of incorporation with the 
secretary of state. The charter provides for $20,000 capitalization. 
The incorporators are C. E. White, John Roettger and others. 


Beacu City, O.—The Beach City Home Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $2,500. The incor- 
porators of the company are Joseph F. Hay, M. W. Briggs, Otto 
E. Oberlin, J. M. Rumsey, A. B. Wingate and Jacob Muskopf. 


Brazit, N. D.—The Brazil Telephone Company has been incor- 
porated with a capital stock of $50,000. The incorporators of the 
company are C. W. Glasgow, C. L. Buckholder, Fred Rousig, C. J. 
—— Joseph Barr, A. B. Lose, Brazil; Tom Oksendale, Rugby, 


RripLtey, Me.—Certificate of organization has been filed with the 
secretary of state for the Ripley Telephone Company, with a capi- 
tal stock of $1.000. «The officers of the company are: President, 
W. H. Fanan; treasurer, C. S. Boynton; clerk, C. E. Tripp, ali of 
Ripley. 

Avrora, Ind.—The Southern Indiana Telephone Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000, to operate tele- 
phone lines in Dearborn, Ohio, and Ripley counties. The directors 
of the company are as follows: Frank B. Shutts and William H. 
O’Brien. 

Futton, Ky.—A new Independent telephone company, which 
will connect with all the rural lines in this section of the state, has 
been organized at Bardwell with the following officers: President, 
Jesse Nichols; directors, John G. Samuels, W. G. Ward and Dr. T. 
D. Bugg. 

Cinctnnatl, O.—The Fitzsimmons Independent Telephone Com- 
pany will be incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000. Philip 
Fitzsimmons, formerly of the Fitzsimmons Manufacturing Company 
and other Cincinnati and Chicago capitalists are among the incor- 
porators. 


HonespDALE, Pa—A number of farmers in this vicinity have 
organized a company to be known as the Wayne Telephone Com- 
pany, with a capital stock of $5,000, and a charter has been applied 
for. W. H. Mumford is president and manager, and L. L. Mitchell, 
secretary. 

RemMsEN, Ia——A number of farmers residing in this vicinity have 
organized a new telephone company and the construction of a line 
will begin as soon as possible. Among those interested are Albert 
Mensen, Chas. Rasberg, B. Huew, Jacob Pick, Detlef Lindeman and 
Jno. Schneider. 

Guitrorp, N. Y.—The Unadella Valley Telephone Company has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $1,500. The incorporators 
of the company are as follows: A. C. Foote, Guilford, N. Y.; S. F. 
Benjamin, Rockwells Mills, N. Y.; George Cox, Mount Upton, 
N. Y., and others. 


EvANSVILLE, Ind——The Advance Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $650 to operate a telephone line 
in Vanderburg county. The directors of the company are Henry 
Denzer, Henry Hartig, Charles Boeke, Fred Werkman, Christ Sei- 
pert, D. W. Farquhar and Henry Jung. 

Aucusta, Me.—The North Dakota Independent Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated, for the purpose of building and operat- 
ing telephone lines. The capital stock is $8,000,000. The officers 
of the company are as follows: President, L. J. Coleman, Gardi- 
ner; treasurer, A. H. Macomber, Augusta. 

Mazeppa, Minn. A telephone company has been organized in 
South Mazeppa with the following officers: President, Chas. Marx; 
secretary, J. T. Hoffman; treasurer, W. H. Bright. It is the in- 
tention of the company to begin the construction of a rural tele- 
phone line as soon as material can be secured. 

Avucusta, Me.—The Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Minneapolis, has been incorporated in 
Maine with western headquarters at Minneapolis. The capital stock 
is $2,000,000, of which $10,000 is represented by property and busi- 
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ness in Wisconsin. E. H. Moulton, Minneapolis, president; F. C. 
Nelson, secretary. 

PitrspurG, Pa.—Application will be made by the Philadelphia, 
Pittsburg & Erie Telephone Company for a charter for a new tele- 
phone system in Allegheny and other counties in the state. It is 
stated the company has no connection with either the Bell or the 
Pittsburg and Allegheny Telephone Company. 

Cuicaco, Ill_—Articles of incorporation have been filed with the 
secretary of state for the Windsor and Richland Townships Mutual 
Telephone Company, with headquarters at Prairie Schoolhouse, 
Shelby county, with a capital stock of $2,400. The incorporators 
are S. Duncan, A. E. Walker and W. A. Fling. 

ENTERLINE, Pa.—The Enterline-Halifax Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. 
The directors of the company are W. H. Miller, E. A. Shupp, 
Fisherville; Carson C. Enders, C. H. Harman, Enderline, and B. 
Hoffman, A. M. Smith and L. T. Lebo, Halifax. 


Co_umsus, O.—Articles of incorporation have been filed for the 
Kelley’s Island Telephone Company, with a capital stock of $10,000. 
The company will construct and operate a telephone system at 
Kelly’s Island. The incorporators are Norman C. Upp, Frank J. 
Reinheimer, J. M. Gee, D. G. Nearhass, Elijah Bates. 

Austin, Tex.—The Hillsboro Telephone Company has filed a 
charter with the secretary of state to do business in Hill, Navarro, 
Ellis, Johnson, Tarrant, Dallas, Kaufman, Hood, and Parker coun- 
ties. The capital stock is $200,000 and the incorporators are M. H. 
Davenport, R. Armstrong, William Helfenstein, and others. 


HANNIBAL, Mo.—The New Canton, Cincinnati & Hannibal Tele- 
phone Company has been incorporated with principal offices at Han- 
nibal to construct a telephone line from Rockport to Cincinnati 
Landing, New Canton and Hannibal. Among those interested in 
the company are Munger Bros. and J. N. Baskett of this city. 

Beresrorp, S. D.—Articles of incorporation have been filed for 
the Gothard Telephone Company with a capital stock of $25,000. 
The incorporators of the company are C. W. Deane, Wm. Murray, 
G. D. Williamson, S. Wilson and John Landsen, all of Beresford. 
The company is organized to do a general local and rural telephone 
business. 


Loncmont, Colo.—The Northwestern Telephone Company has 
been organized to operate in Boulder, Routt, Larimer, Arapahoe, 
and Denver counties, with headquarters at Longmont. The capital 
stock of the company is $50,000 and the incorporators are M. H. 
Spere, J. K. Brown, E. V. Bowles, J. A. McCollister and W. W. 
McCollister. 

STEWARTSVILLE, Va.—The Bedford County Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company has been incorporated with an authorized capital 
stock of $5,000. The officers of the company are as follows: 
President, R. L. Bearing of Vinton, Va; vice president, J. W. 
Meador; general manager, J. A. Jeter; treasurer, A. L. Dickinson of 
Stewartsville. 

Westport, S. D.—The Westport and Oneota Rural Telephone 
Company has been organized at this place. The following officers 
have been elected: President, Wm. Stoddard; vice-president and 
purchasing agent, G. W. Wardell; secretary and treasurer, G. P. 
Siemann. Sufficient funds have been subscribed to insure the 
construction of the line. 


MarteL, Nebr.—The Martel Farmers’ Independent Telephone 
Company has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. The 
officers of the company are as follows: President, Albert Egger; 
vice-president, John A. S. Sittler; secretary. William H. H. Moore; 
treasurer, Edward Bohmont; directors, Edward Stutheit, Henry 
Spellman and Herman H. Meyer. 

Cox’s Lanpinc, W. Va.—The Cox’s Landing and Guyandotte 
Telephone Company has been organized with the following officers: 
President, H. W. Carson, Union Ridge; secretary, F. A. Macdonald, 
Huntington; treasurer, W. B. Frazer, Glenwood. It is the purpose 
of the company to construct a line from Cox’s Landing to Guyan- 
dotte and connect with Huntington. 

Roswett, N. Mex.—The Roswell County Telephone Company 
has been organized by Herbert Fitzgerald and Robert Kellahin of 
Roswell; W. C. Oldham and W. E. Lindsay of Portales, and 
others. The new company has purchased the telephone exchanges 
at Portales and Texico and the line from Elida to Portales, Texico 
and Melrose. The system will be extended. 


Larco, Fla.—A new organization to be known as the West Coast 
Telephone Company has been formed at this place. The officers of 
the company are as follows: President, W. W. Ulmer; vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Byrd McMullen; secretary and .treasurer, E. B. McMul- 
len; directors, J. S. Taylot, R. L. McMullen, J. C. Whittle, F. M. 
Campbell, J. A. Walsingham, M. W. Ulmer and others. 





3EATTYVILLE Ky.—The Beattyville Home Telephone Company 
has been organized at this place with a capital stock of $5,000, which 
may be increased at the option of the stockholders to $10,000. The 
incorporators of the company are G. A. Cann, J. W. Steele, T. B. 
Blakey, Monroe G. McGuire, G. S. McDonald, J. C. Richa: dson, and 
The new company has bought out the Eastern 


Mattie McDonald. 
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Kentucky Telephone Company’s plant here, which has been in 
operation about five years. The new company will at once build a 
line to Irvine, where it already has a franchise and where long dis- 
tance connections can be secured. 


Exisa, Ala—The Elba Telephone Company has been incorporated 
to install a telephone service in the town of Elba. The capital stock 
of the company is $5,000 and the incorporators include many of the 
leading men of the county, among them being A. S. Douglas, J. M. 
Garrett, S. N. Rowe, W. H. Coston, H. R. Bradley, J. D. Blue, M. 
S. Carmichael, J. F. Sanders, E. M. Buck, F. J. Mizell, N. J. Lee. 


BARNESBORO, Pa.—At a meeting of representatives of the tele- 
phone lines in the northern part of Cambria county it was decided 
to bring them all under one company to be known as the Northern 
Cambria Farmers’ Telephone Company. The following officers 
were elected: President, H. M. Gooderman; secretary, James Far- 
abaugh. A charter will be obtained and the service will also be 
improved. 

Denver, Colo.—Articles of incorporation have been filed for the 
Colorado & Eastern Telephone and Telegraph Company with a 
capital stock of $100,000. The incorporators of the company are 
Edward J. Hall, Edward P. Meany, Melville Eggleston, Charles H. 
Wilson, and Edward B. Field. The main office will be in Denver 
and the directors for the first year are Edward J. Hall, Edward P. 
Meany, and Melville Eggleston. 

KirKSvILLE, Mo.—Representatives of the rural telephone lines 
of Adair county recently held a meeting in this city in the interest 
of the proposed Adair County Mutual Telephone Company. It was 
decided to effect a permanent organization with the following of- 
ficers: President, W. A. Burress, of Nefy; vice-president, L. L. 
Mikel, Greentop; secretary, C. G. Young. One representative from 
each line constitutes a board of directors. 

Parsons, W. Va.—The citizens of this place have organized the 
Alliance Telephone Company for the purpose of establishing tele- 
phone service in Parsons and surrounding country. A constitution 
and by-laws has been adopted and incorporation papers are being 
prepared. The officers of the company are as follows: President, 
L. V. Baker; vice president, G. T. Wilson; treasurer, Albert 
Mitchell; secretary and general manager, Geo. A. Dean. 

Guturiz, Okla—The Mutual Construction and Extension Com- 
pany of Guthrie has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$3,000,000. It is the purpose of the company to build and operate 
telephone and telegraph lines and exchanges in Oklahoma, Indian 
Territory, Kansas, Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, The incor- 
porators of the company are Andrew Van Wormer of St. Louis, 
Robert G. Rennan of Chicago, William L. Baxter of El Reno. 

Detroit, Mich.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Marquette Construction Company, with a capital stock of $25,000, 
of which $12,500 is paid. The incorporators of the company are: 
C. M. Foster and T. H. Wagner, of St. Louis, and William R. 
Woodbury and Thomas A. E. Weadock of Detroit, each holding 
one share, and Max Koehler, of St. Louis, trustee for 246 shares. 
This company will build the plant for the Home Telephone Com- 
pany. 

Ironton, O.—The Home Telephone Company of Ironton has 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $50,000. The incorpora- 
tors are: Robert A. Knapp, E. W. Bixby, S. P. Humphrey, B. F. 
Forgey and others. The company has an application before the 
council for franchise rights and it is expected that the franchise 
will be granted by unanimous vote. The people of Ironton are sub- 
scribing rapidly for the new service, contracts having been entered 
into with 200 business houses. 

LAWRENCE, Mass.—Petition has been made for a telephone com- 
pany to be known as the Lawrence Automatic Telephone Company, 
which company proposes to incorporate under the laws of the state 
for the purpose of constructing and operating telephone exchanges. 
Among those interested are Colonel Albert Clarke, A. L. Ireland, 
J. G. Ferguson, J. T. Connor, B. M. Wolf, W. S. Littlefield, J. F. 
Brock, T. V. Johnson, and Henry Delano of Boston, W. J. Bradley, 
E, L. Arundel, and C. E. Bradley of Lawrence. 

SHELBYVILLE, Ind.—Negotiations have been pending for financing 
and constructing a new telephone system in this city. Recently the 
Independent company sold out to the Bell company. The new com- 
pany is being financed and organized by Charles H. Tinall, attorney 
of this city, who represents capitalists here and at Lafayette, and 
Charles L. Wedding of Indianapolis. The city council will in a few 
days be asked for a franchise for the new company, which will con- 
struct an underground system that will be first class and up to date 
in every particular. 

BIRMINGHAM, Ala.—The Home Telephone Company of Walker 
county has been organized here and articles of incorporation for 
the new company will be filed with the probate judge. The new 
company has a capital stock of $5,000 and the principal office will 
be at Jasper, Ala., although the charter will provide that telephone 
and telegraph lines may be erected and maintained in several adjoin- 
ing counties. The incorporators are E. M. Cranford, J. N. Odom, 
Giles E. Jones and others. The company will acquire several miles 
of telephone lines now in operation in Walker county and it is pro- 
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posed to construct other lines so that the entire county will have 
communication with Independent telephone systems. Exchanges 
will be installed at Jasper and Oakman. 


Ponca City, Okla—A charter has been granted to the Home 
Telephone Company with a capital stock of $100,000. The incor- 
porators of the company are as follows: R. E. Morrison, G. L. 
Miller, Mike Cunyan, J. J. McGraw, George Brett and W. L. Bar- 
num. A city franchise will be asked for, and work begun on the 
new enterprise as soon as it is obtained. In addition to putting in 
a local exchange it is expected that long-distance connections will 
be arranged for Oklahoma City and Guthrie on the south and Ar- 
kansas City and Winfield on the north. 


Dennis, Tex.—The Dennis Telephone Company has been organ- 
ized at this place for the purpose of improving the local exchange 
and toll connections with Weatherford on one side, and Lipan and 
Granbury on the other. The company has bought the interest of 
Dr. J. H. Fritts in the local exchange and has turned it into a 
mutual system. Several new farm lines will be built and the toll 
lines will be improved. The officers of the new company are: 
President, T. R. Morton; vice-president, E. A. Osborne; secretary, 
G. W. Woolsey; treasurer, G. P. Jones. 


Co_tumsus, O.—The Cincinnati Independent Telephone Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000. The incor- 
porators of the company are Chas. H. Urban, William Klussman, 
Edward Puthoff, Arthur R. Morgan, George W. Griffith. The pur 
pose of the company includes the construction and operation of tele- 
graph and telephone lines in Cincinnati and the villages of Hamilton 
county. Although the company is incorporated to do business in 
Cincinnati, it is stated the company does not expect to do so, but 
will furnish telephone service for villages. 


EuizaBeTH City, N. C—The Norfolk & Carolina Telephone & 
Telegraph Company has beeri organized with a capital stock of $50,- 
000. It has absorbed the Portsmouth -& Cornland Telephone Com- 
pany, the Camden Telephone Company, the Elizabeth City Telephone 
Company and the Elizabeth City and Norfolk Telegraph Company. 
It is stated that improvements will be made in the service of the 
whole system. The officers of the company are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Dr. L. S. Blades; vice-president and general manager, Charles 
Guirkin; secretary and treasurer, J. T. McCabe. 


KaLAMAzoo, Mich.—The Citizens’ Telephone Company has been 
incorporated under the state laws of Michigan for $250,000 by E. W. 
Bowman, the well known Kalamazoo financier, and associates. The 
company already has a franchise granting it the right to construct 
and operate a telephone system in this city, but it desires a fran- 
chise from the city council, putting the operations of the new organ- 
ization directly within the jurisdiction and under the control of 
that body. As soon as the matter of a franchise is settled prelim- 
inary work on the new system will be commenced. The company 
has good financial backing and it is the purpose to give Kalamazoo 
and the contiguous territory the best telephone service that can be 
secured by the installation of the most modern and un to date 
equipment. The system as now planned will cost between $300,000 
and $400,000, and it is the purpose of its promoters to have the 
system completed and furnishing service to not less than 2,000 sub- 
scribers by the fall of 1907. 


Breese, Ill.-—An enthusiastic meeting of the business men of 
Clinton county was recently held in this place for the purpose of 
effecting an organization of the Interurban Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. The election resulted in the selection of the following 
board of directors: B. H. Donne and Aug. J. Klutho of Breese, 
T. E. Ford and H. V. Murray of Carlyle, Aug. Beckemeyer of 
Beckemeyer, W. T. Carr and H. Mallrich of Trenton, ‘Frank 
Schuette of St. Rose, Otto Roberts of New Baden, Henry Schur- 
man of Germantown, B. J. Lager of Aviston. The general offices 
of the company were located at Breese. After some disctission 
the capital stock was increased from $15,000 to $20,000. The Inter- 
urban Telephone & Telegraph Company is an Independent mutual 
organization, and is composed of 165 stockholders, business men 
from eleven different townships in the county. The increase in the 
capital stock will permit of the distribution of the stock in every 
towns ship of the county. It is expected to have the new system 
in operation within a year and long-distance connection will be 
made with the Kinloch company. It is the purpose of the new 
company to connect every city, town and village in the county 
and also to connect up all of the farming communities.- The fol- 
lowing officers were elected by the board of directors: President, 
H. V. Murray; vice-president, Henry Schurman; secretary, 
Donne; treasurer, Aug. J. Klutho. Constitution and by-laws were 


adopted. 
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NortH ORANGE, Mass.—The North Orange Telephone Company 
has elected the following officers: 
and treasurer, Adin Taylor. 

SHERMAN, Tex.—The Grayson County Telephone Company has 
elected directors as follows: 


President, S. J. Oliver; secretary 


W. B. Ritchie, Ed. Christian, W. J. 
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Ritchie, C. D. Crites, Lima, O.; S. W. Porter and C. A. Shock, 


Sherman, Tex. 

Axzion, Ill—The Edwards County Mutual Telephone Company 
has elected the following directors: O. A. Bunting, Ellery; Edson 
Gould, Sr., and Fred Waxler. 


Hastincs, Minn.—At the annual meeting of the Hastings Tele- 
phone Company the following directors were elected: N. B. 
George. H. L. Sumption, and Irving Tood, Jr. 

Story City, Ia—The Story City Mutual Telephone Company 
has elected the following officers: President, A. M. Henderson; 
secretary, IT. T. Henderson; treasurer, B. R. Dawson. 

Dexter, Minn.—The Farmers’ Telephone Company has elected 
the following officers: President, B. A. Nelson; vice president, B. F. 
Tanner; secretary, R. Rahilly; treasurer, O. J. Dickens. 

Quesec, P. Q.—At a recent meeting the Bellechasse Telephone 
Company elected the following officers: President, Geo. Demers; 
vice-president, A. B. Dupuis; general manager, J. F. Demers. 

TFinpLay, O.—The Findlay Home Telephone Company has elected 
officers as follows: President, E. C. Taylor; vice-president, C. Y. 
McVey; treasurer, H. B. Taylor; secretary, Geo. W. Vernor. 

BLoomspurG, Pa.—The People’s Telephone Company has elected 
the following officers: President, L. W. Welliver; vice president, 
J. E. Shuman; secretary, D. A. Cox; treasurer, L. W. Lowry. 

CrestLINE, O.—The Crestline Local Telephone Company _ has 
clected the following directors: Jacob Babst, A. H. Kinsey, J. F 
Morkel, C. R. Callaghan, F. A. Knapp, Fred Wolfram, G. A. Wright. 

Fostor1a, O.—The Citizens’ Telephone & Message Company has 
elected the following officers: President, W. C. Beckwith; vice- 
president, C. Y. McVey; treasurer, H. B. Taylor; secretary, J. C. 
Rhodes. 

La Crosse, Wis.—At a meeting of the stockholders of the =~ 
phone company the following directors were elected: W. W. Car- 
gill, Frank P. Hixon, Henry Gund, George H. Gordon and I. H. 
Moulton. 

ORANGE, Tex.—The Orange Telephone Company has elected the 
following officers: President, E. L. Bruce; vice president, A. L. 
Ford; secretary and general manager, E .P. Weber; treasurer, W. 
D. Dean. 

Hurtey, S. D.—The Hurley Telephone Company has elected the 
following officers: President, E. H. Odland; secretary, E. A. Hol- 


land; treasurer, John Unruh; directors, Martin Christensen and 
Pat McDonald. 
JANE Lew, W. Va.—The People’s United Telephone Company 


Hall, G. W. Forinash, 


The company will 


has elected the followiyg directors S. G. 
C. W. Davisson, J. A. Oldaker, M. J. Kester. 
extend its lines. 

Bercen, N. Y.—The Bergen Telephone Company has elected the 
following officers: President, George R. Fuller of Rochester; vice- 
president, A. A. Sans; secretary, C. M. Beattie of Rochester; treas- 
urer, C. E. Housel. 

AVENUE City, Mo.—The Avenue City Telephone Company has 
elected the following officers: President, Robert Archdeacon; 
vice-president, E. A. Wadhams; treasurer, Howard Greene; secre- 
tary, Clifford Arrick. 

DeLevAN, Kan.—The Delevan Telephone Company held its 

annual meeting at this place recently and elected the following offi- 
cers: President, George Tompkins; secretary, William Houston; 
treasurer, fon Pinemeaeen. 
At a recent meeting the stockholders of 
the fj Rappahannock elected the following officers: President, 
Robert Beverly; vice-president, E. J. Smith; treasurer, A. P. Rowe; 
secretary, H. F. Crismond. 

ZANESVILLE, O.—The following officers have been elected for the 
Zanesville Telephone and Telegraph Company: President, C. Y. 
McVey; vice president, Sherman M. Granger; treasurer, H. B. 
‘Taylor; secretary, J. C. Rhodes. 

Mr. Oras, O.—The Mt. Orab Telephone Company has elected 
the following officers: President, Geo. Kratzer; vice president, 
Cary Layman; secretary, I. L. Edgington; treasurer, P. A. Wicker- 
man; general manager, A. R. Watson. 

Gary, S. D.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Gary Telephone Company the following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, A. W. Bartels; vice-president and manager, F. A. Bartels; 
secretary and treasurer, T. M. Antony. 

LircuFieLp, Minn.—The Litchfield Telephone Exchange Com- 
pany has elected the following officers for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, H. L. Peterson; vice-president, G. H. Sullivan; secretary, T. 
F. McClure; treasurer, G. A. Settergren. 





Wisner, Neb.—The Cuming County Independent ‘Telephone 
Company has elected officers as follows: President, J. FE. Albers; 


vice-president, W. H. Hille; secretary, B. H. Von Seggern; treas- 
urer, J. E. Melcher; manager, J. E. Albers. 
RICHMOND, Mo.—At a recent meeting of the Polo and Rich- 


mond Telephone Company the following officers were elected: 
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President, D. A. Kelmel, Polo, Mo.; secretary and treasurer, G. E. 
Higdon; directors, Thos. Hankins, S. L. Clevenger. 

LANE, Kans.—The stockholders of the Lane Telephone Company 
have elected the following officers: President, John Heiber; vice 
president and general manager, E. E. Smith; secretary and treasurer, 
G. W. Nofsinger; directors, J. P. Martin, Chas. Heiber. 

Jackson, Mich.—The annual meeting of the directors of the 
Citizens’ Telephone Company was held in this city. The old direct- 
ors were re-elected with the exception of George W. Carter of this 
city, resigned, who was succeeded by C. F. Rood of Grand Rapids. 

Mesuorren, Pa.—The Meshoppen and Auburn Telephone Com- 
pany has elected the following officers: President, G. A. Carter; 
vice-president, O. H. Allen; secretary, A. H. Sterling; treasurer, 
I’. M. Vaughn; directors, G. A. Carter, F. M. Vaughn, A. H. 
Sterling, O. H. Allen, Andrew Carter. 

CLEVELAND, O.—At a special meeting of the stockholders of the 
United States Telephone Company the following additional direc- 
tors were elected: R. C. Stifle and A. H. Bower of St. Louis; W. 
Hopkins of the Erner-Hopkins Company, Columbus; A. B. Taylor 
of Elyria; Clarence Brown of Toledo, and Herbert Wright of this 
city, 

GRAND Meapow, Minn.—The Home Telephone Company has 
elected the following officers: President, W. H. Goodsell; vice- 
president, Henry Weber, Jr.; secretary and treasurer, L. M. Linds- 
fey; manager, Martin Axness; directors, F. R. Sherwin, J. F. 
Krause, A. H. Quandt, G. T. Torgrimson, Henry Neumann, A. D. 
Galon. 


BerksHIrE, N. Y.—The officers of the Home Telephone Com- 
pany, recently incorporated, are as follows: President, A. E. 
Smith; vice president, C. D. Phillips; secretary, J. W. Benton; 
treasurer, Hypolite Thullard; directors, George Brown, C. Royce, 
E. F. Lynch, M. J. Ford, E. L. Freeland, Frank Robinson, William 
Freeland. 

HecLta, S. D—At the annual meeting of the Social Telephone 
Company the following officers were elected: President, J. B. 
Jeffers; vice president, W. B. Wyckoff; secretary, R. R. Pember; 
treasurer, George Bingham; directors, J. B. Jeffers, J. B. Beeline, 
George Bingham, E. A. Wilmsen, J. C. Bonzer, W. B. Wyckoff, and 
R. R. Pember. 

Rowenton, O.—At the fourth annual meeting of the Sentinel, 
Rowenton and Lenox Telephone Company the following officers 
were re-elected: President, C. L. Bailey; treasurer, R. R. Crosby; 
secretary, Geo. H. Spitler. The report of the treasurer showed a 
large reserve fund over last year. Several rules were adopted for 
the promotion and improvements of the service. 


Butte, Mont.—At a meeting of the directors of the Montana 
Independent Telephone Company, Harry A. Gallway, the well 
known Butte mining man, was chosen president; F. B. Moss, of 
Billings, was elected first vice-president; M. S. Largey, of Butte, 
second vice-president; Charles J. Kelly, of Butte, secretary and 
treasurer; Elmer B. Jones, of Salt Lake City, managing director. 


Wetser, Idaho.—A meeting of the Pacific & Idaho Northern 
Railway Telegraph & Telephone Company and the Idaho Con- 
struction Company, connected with the Pacific and Idaho Northern 
Railway Company, for the election of officers resulted as follows: 
President, L. C. Van Riper; vice-president, Frank W. Hunt; sec- 
retary, Frank Estabrook; directors, R. FE. Lockwood and Webster 
sishop. 

NeEsTorVILLE, W. Va.—At the annual meeting of the Citizens’ 
United Telephone Company held at this place, the following officers 
were elected: President, James Holesberry; vice president, Jno. 
Walton; secretary-treasurer, C. R. Stalnaker; directors, John Bol- 
yard, Emory Wau, Jonas Hoffman, Franklin Moore, Ashford Stal- 
naker, James Holesberry, John Walton; general manager, J. W. 
Mevers. 

PENN YAN, N. Y.—At the annual meeting of the Crosby and 
Barrington Telephone Company the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Charles E. Guile; vice-president, 
Howard S. Fullager; secretary and treasurer, Herbert C. Overshire: 
directors, Charles E. Guile, T. W. Windgagle, David Hoover, Isaac 
Crosby, Samuel L. Thayer, Herbert C. Overshire and Howard S. 
Fullager. 

PortsmMoutH, O.—The stockholders of the Home Telephone 
Company recently elected the following officers: President, Wm. 
R. Fee; vice president, Jos. F. McKell; treasurer, Dr. W. D. 
Tremper; secretary and general manager, E. E. Knox; directors, 
Dr. W. D. Tremper, L. D. York, H. S. Grimes, Wm. R. Fee, and 
E. E. Knox, all of Portsmouth; J. S. McKell and W. V. Schwartz- 
baugh, Chillicothe. 

CLEARFIELD, Pa—At the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Huntington & Clearfield Telephone Company the following of- 
ficers were elected for the ensuing year: President, Ellis L. Orvis: 
vice-president, A. W. Lee; secretary and treasurer, G. H. Lich- 
tenthaler. Reports were submitted ‘showing the business of the 
Huntington & Clearfield Telephone Company, The Indiana Tele 
phone Company and the Cambria County Telephone & Telegraph 


Company to be in a very flourishing condition. The business of the 
past year has been such as to warrant the board of directors in 
making several extensions in order to still further increase their 
facilities and earning power. 

Humsorpt, Nebr.—The stockholders of the City Mutual Tele- 
phone Company recently held their annual meeting and re-elected 
the old board of directors with the exception of W. Skalak, who 
was succeeded by A. A. Turner. Reports showed the affairs of the 
company to be in a prosperous condition, extensive improvements 
having been made during the past year, with many more contem- 
plated. 

Grove City, Minn.—The Grove City and Rosendale Telephone 
Exchange has elected the following officers: President, O. P. Will- 
ner; vice-president, Peter Madson; secretary, Charles Nelson; 
treasurer, A. Liedholm; manager, A. P. Nelson; directors, A. P. 
Nelson, A. Liedholm, Albert Waylander, A. M. Person, Charles 
Nelson, H. L. Larson, C. C. Teitan, Peter Hanson, O. P. Willner, 
A. M. Nelson and Peter Madson. 

MonmoutH, I1].—At the annual meeting of the Monmouth Tele- 
phone Company the old board of directors was re-elected as fol- 
lows: J. E. Lanphere, W. J. McQuiston, H. B. Smith, R. Lahann, 
George Schussler, J. F. Searles, James Galbraith. The directors 
then elected officers as follows for the coming year: President, C. 
C. McClung; vice-president, J. E. Watson; secretary, W. J. Mc- 
Quiston; treasurer, H. B. Smith. 

Lake NEBAGAMON, Wis.—The aia Telephone Company 
recently held its annual meeting at which time the following of- 
ficers were elected for the ensuing year: President, W. S. Carr; 
vice-president, Barnard Skare; secretary, Dr. R. S. Ogilvie: treas- 
urer, Martin Hendrickson. The above officers, together with Peter 
Neros, Peter Nelson, Carl Anderson, J. S. Crowley and Dr. F. G. 
Johnson, constitute the board of directors. 

Peoria, Ill—The Illinois Independent Telephone Association at 
its recent meeting elected the following officers for the coming 
year: President, E. R. Conklin, Aurora; vice president, Manford 
Savage, Champaign ; secretary, C. B. Cheadle, Joliet; treasurer, C. B. 
Haskins, Decatur: executive committee, E. R. Conklin, C. B. 
Cheadle, C. O. White, Princeton; J. W. Barrett, Pekin; Manford 
Savage, C. S. Haskins, W. H. Bassett, St. Louis. 


Cuariton, Ila—The Chariton and Newbern Telephone Company 
recently held its annual meeting in this place and elected the follow- 
ing directors: G. J. Stewart, H. M. Wilson, J. A. White, F. W. 
Hinkey, and Dr. S. W. Thomas; president, G. J. Stewart; vice- 
president, H. M. Wilson; secretary and treasurer, G. W. Ensley. 
The system has been in operation ahout two years and is giving 
good service to its patrons, with satisfactory returns to the com- 
pany. 

Cuicaco, Ill—The National Inter-State Telephone Association, 
which changed its name to the International Telephone Association 
at its recent convention held in this city, has elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: President, James B. Hoge, Clev eland, 
O.; vice-presidents, Theodore Gary, Macon, Mo., and Charles E. 
Sumner, Portland. Ore.; treasurer, J. G. Splane, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
secretary, Charles C. Deering, Boone, Ia.; assistant secretary, J. A. 
Harney, Cleveland. 

UNIONDALE, Pa—The North Eastern Pennsylvania Telephone 
Company held its annual meeting at this place and elected the fol- 
lowing officers for the coming year: President, F. J. Osgood, 
Forest City: vice president, Fred Kennedy, Mt. Pleasant; secre- 
tary, C. A. Wademan, Uniondale; treasurer, E. K. Lee of Farno; 
general manager, Frank E. Benson of Jackson. Reports showed 
the total revenues from all sources during the past year to be 
$6,109.94. Five hundred dollars has been paid on the debt of $2,500 
and the remainder devoted to new lines and equipments. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The Milwaukee Independent Telephone 
Company, recently incorporated and which has an application be- 
fore the council for a permit to build an Independent telephone in 
Milwaukee, has perfected its organization by the election of the fol- 
lowing officers: President, H. D. Critchfield; vice-presidents, E. 
A. Wadhams and J. S. Nortwick; treasurer, Howard Greene; sec- 
retary, Clifford Arrick; directors, Charles J. Chapin, Milwaukee; 
H. D. Critchfield, Howard Greene, Alvin A. Kletzsch, George P. 
Fayer, Wilmer Sieg, E. A. Wadhams, J. B. Whithall, all of Mil- 
waukee; Clifford Arrick, Indianapolis; John M. Baer, W. W. Car- 
gill, J. C. Harper, B. G. Hubbell, Richard Valentine, J. S. Van 
Nortwick. 

Kewanee, Ill—The Kewanee Home Telephone Company 
recently held its annual meeting and officers were re-elected as 
follows for the ensuing year: President, W. I. Hibbs; vice presi- 
dent, F. A. Ellithorp; secretary-treasurer, Dr. A. C. Shoemaker; 
directors, J. N. Anderson, G. B. Thompson, John A. Law, S. M. 
Parke and W. H. McMillan. All of the officers and directors are 
from Pittston, Pa. F. M. Ashe is manager of the company and 
under his capable management the business of the company has been 
greatly increased. over 350 telephones having been installed during 
the past year. The system will be extended in this city and lines 
will be built to Rock Island, Sterling and Peoria before the summer 
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is over. There are at present about 1,850 telephones in service with 
quite a number on the waiting list. 

RoseviLLe, Ill—The stockholders of the Roseville Telephone 
Company recently held their annual meeting at this place and the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
Henry Kirkpatrick; vice-president, J. E. Lanphere, of Ponemah; 
secretary and treasurer, W. J. McQuiston, of Monmouth; manager, 
Walter Waugh; directors, Henry Kirkpatrick, George Rayburn, C. 
O. Penny, Walter Waugh, W. J. McQuiston, J. E. Watson, J. E. 
Lanphere. Several matters of importance regarding the future 
policy of the company were discussed. It is the intention to en- 
large the plant and make it modern and up-to-date. The past year 
has been a very prosperous one, and plans are being laid for a 
wider field of action in the future. 

MeapvILLeE, Pa—The Eastern Crawford Telephone Company, 
which was recently granted a charter, has completed its organiza- 
tion by the election of the following officers: President, J. D. 
Downing; vice-president, J. R. Andrews; secretary and treasurer, 
H. M. Dickson; general manager, John Wright. The company will 
operate in connection with the Meadville Telephone Company and 
under the same management, although a separate organization. 
The proposition embraces a stock issue of $20,000, all of which has 
been sold, and a bond issue of like amount will be made at 5 per 
cent. The greater part of the company’s system is already com- 
pleted, but additional toll lines will be constructed and the com- 
pany has over 400 contracts for this territory. 


Marion, Ind.—At a meeting of the stockholders of the Citizens’ 
Automatic Telephone Company the organization of the company 
was completed by the election of the following officers: President, 
C. L. Fisher, Chicago; vice-president, E. K. Seymour, Chicago; 
secretary, Albert E. Wilson, Chicago; treasurer, James S. Sisson, 
Chicago ; manager, O. L. Barger of Marion; directors, Fred O. Eward, 
S. L. Strickler, and James Sisson of Marion, H. A. Harris, Albert 
E. Wilson, and E. K. Seymour of Chicago, and O. L. Barger of 
Converse, Ind. The directors were authorized to issue bonds in the 
sum of $300,000, of which $60,000 must be retained for future 
extensions and the remainder to be sold and the proceeds used for 
the construction and installation of the plant in this city. 


McComp, Ill—At the annual meeting of the McComb and West- 
ern Illinois Telephone Company the following officers were elected 
‘or the ensuing year: President, C. M. Erwin; vice-president, 
George Kerman; secretary, E. Y. McLean; treasurer, C. V. Chand- 
ler: directors, C. M. Erwin, George Kerman, W. I. Savidge, L. E. 
Guy, and Belle Erwin. Reports of the various officers showed the 
company to be in a very satisfactory condition. No dividends were 
declared, but the earnings were very satisfactory to the stockholders. 
As in the past the company will continue to reinvest its profits in 
extensions and improvements. In the past year the company has 
constructed 250 miles of lines, has acquired two new exchanges, at 
Camp Point and Golden, and has greatly extended its long distance 
service, . 

St. Peter, Minn.—The stockholders of the Nicollet County 
Telephone Company recently held their annual meeting at this place 
and elected the following officers: President, M. P. Quist; secre- 
tary, W. G. Laumann; treasurer, F. M. Donahower; general man- 
ager, C. C. Nelson; directors, C. C. Nelson, M. P. Quist, New 
Sweden; A. W. Sternke, Gaylord; Dr. Z. W. Flowers, Gibbon; P. 
A. Retrum, Lafayette; W. F. Stege, Nicollet; James Bennett, M. 
B. Johnson and W. G. Laumann, St. Peter. This is one of the 
most important Independent organizations in the state. Since the 
last annual meeting the company has built two exchanges, with 
their contingent. lines, and now operates exchanges at St. Peter. 
Cleveland, Kasota, New Sweden, Nicollet, Gaylord, Gibbon and 
Lafayette, and has some 450 miles of wire. An unusually large 
expenditure was made during 1905 for additions and improvements, 
avd yet the company was able to declare a dividend of 10 per cent. 





| ORDINANCES AND FRANCHISES | 





Necue, N. D.—F. E. Corson, of Fargo, has been granted a tele- 
phone ffanchise in this place. 

Datias, Wis.—The Farmers’ 
granted a franchise at this place. 

Oconomowoc, Wis.—The Badger Telephone Company has been 
granted a franchise in this place. 

WAKEFIELD, R. I.—The Home Telephone Company of Providence 
is seeking a franchise in this place. 

Boston, O.—The Boston Independent Telephone Company has 
applied for a franchise in this place. 

Loyat. Wis.—The Local Telephone Exchange 
been granted a franchise at this place. 

New STRAIGHTSVILLE, O.—The Home Telephone Company ot 
Logan is seeking a franchise in this city. 

EFFINGHAM, IIl—The Kavanaugh Telephone Company has 
accepted a new franchise in Effingham and has acquired the property 
of the Central Union Telephone Company. The Kavanaugh com- 
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pany has about 300 subscribers and the consolidation will form one 
exchange of about 600 subscribers. 

New Car .isLe, O.—The Home Telephone Company is seeking a 
franchise to establish an exchange in this city. 

Mt. Vernon, O.—The Mt. Vernon Telephone Company has 
secured a franchise to install an underground system. 

Moose Lake, Minn.—The Bernum Telephone Company has 
been granted a franchise to establish a local exchange. 


Rep Lake Fatts, Minn.—The Tri-State Telephone Company of 
Minneapolis has been granted a franchise in this place. 

Stoan, Ia.—The New State Telephone Company has been given 
permission to erect and maintain its lines within this place. 

_ Scuenevus, N. Y.—A franchise has been granted to Orra L. 
Tipple, who will organize an Independent telephone company. 

Eacte Beno, Minn.—A. King of Frazee, Minn., is seeking a 
franchise at this place with a view to installing a local exchange. 

Sxacway, Alaska.—The town council has passed an ordinance 
granting a telephone franchise to the Alaska General Electric Com- 
pany. 

Portersvitte, Cal——H. F. Scorrille, of Corona, has filed appli- 
cation for a franchise to build and operate a telephone system in 
this place. 

St. Hivaire, Minn.—Messrs. Simons & Bourdon, of Red Lake 


Falls, have been granted a franchise to install a telephone system 
at this place. 


Deposit, N. Y.—B. E. Radeker and C. E. Scott are seeking a 
franchise to put in subways in the streets of Deposit for electric and 
telephone wires. 


_ Crear Lake, S. D.—The Citizens’ Electric Light and Telephone 
Company has been granted a franchise to install a telephone sys- 
tem at this place. 


Fr. Smirn, Ark—The Pan Telephone Company, incorporated a 


short time ago, wili make application for a franchise to install 
underground wires. 


_Puiippr, W. Va.—The People’s United Telephone System 
will make application for a franchise to install a mutual telephone 
system in Philippi. 

Great Fatts, Mont.—The Montana Independent Telephone 


Company has been granted a franchise to establish a telephone 
system at this place. 


Mr. Union, Ia.—The Henry County Telephone Company, which 
recently applied for a franchise at this place, has been granted same 
for a period of twenty years. 

Mooreton, N. D.—Matthew J. Hafener, one of the incorporators 
of the Farmers’ Telephone Company, is seeking a franchise in this 
place in behalf of the company. 


Great Fatts, Mont.—An ordinance has been passed by the city 
council granting the Montana Independent Telephone Company the 
right to install its service in this city. 


Attica, N. Y.—At a special meeting of the directors of the 
board of trustees permission was granted the Attica Home 
Telephone Company to enter the village and establish its system. 


Vinton, Va.—The town of Vinton is advertising for bids for 
a franchise to install a telephone system in the town of Vinton. 
All bids should be in writing and addressed to W. S. Pollard. 


West Pat Beacu, Fla.—The ordinance granting a franchise to 
the West Palm Beach Telephone Company has been passed and the 
company will begin the construction of its plant in a short time. 


LoweLL, Mass.—At a recent meeting the board of aldermen 
voted to grant the franchise sought by the Merrimack Valley Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company. The franchise gives the company 
almost unlimited rights in the city. 


_ West Point, Neb.—An Independent telephone company is ma- 
king an effort to gain an entrance into West Point and the city 
attorney has been ordered to draft an ordinance for presentation 
to the council in favor of such franchise. 

ANACORTES, Wash.—The Home Telephone Company of Puget 
Sound has made application to the council for a twenty-five year 
franchise to install a local telephone system. The Farmers’ Mutual 
Telephone Company has also made application for a franchise. 

WHEATLAND, Cal.—The Wheatland Independent ‘Telephone 
Company is petitioning the board of supervisors for a franchise 
which will give it the privilege of extending its lines throughout 
Yuba county, outsde incorporated cities and towns. Frank W. 
Anderson is manager of the company. 


New Lonpon, Wis.—The Interurban Telephone Company has 
applied for a 30-year franchise. The Wolf River Telephone Com- 
pany, the predecessor of the Interurban company, secured a fran- 
chise in 1896, which expired in 1901, and since that time the com- 
pany has been operating without a franchise. 


_ Osporn, O.—At a special meeting of the city council the Home 
Telephone Company of Dayton was granted a franchise to operate 
a telephone system in this place. This adds one more town to the 
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already long list of the Home company, and enables it to cover the 
entire county. The company is also installing an exchange at 
Sulphur Grove. 

LAWRENCE, Mass.—The Lawrence Automatic Telephone Com- 
pany has presented an application to the city council for a franchise 
in Lowell and the same will be taken up at its next meeting. The 
franchise provides that there shall be no rental charges until the 
company shall have at least 1,000 subscribers connected with its 
exchange in this city. 

GreeL_ey, Colo.—The Northern Telephone Company, Greeley, 
Colo., has been granted a franchise to establish an Independent 
telephone system in Berthoud. It is the purpose of this company 
to apply for franchises in eight of the largest towns in northern 
Colorado. Central energy and automatic equipment will be used 
in the large towns. Two magneto visual signal exchanges of sev- 
eral hundred capacity are now under construction. 

Quincy, Ill—The board of supervisors has granted the petition 
of the Home Telephone Company to construct and operate tele- 
phone lines throughout Adams county. The Home Telephone Com- 
pany is about completing its plant in this city, which when com- 
pleted will cost in the neighborhood of a half million dollars. The 
system will begin operation with 3,000 lines in service, and it 1s 
expected that by the end of the year 5,000 subscribers will have been 
secured, The officers of the company are: President, Jackson R. 
Pearce; vice president and attorney, Frank J. Herrick; secretary 
and treasurer, J. H. Murphy; manager, Frank A. Parker. 

New York, N. Y.—The United States Automatic Telephone 
Company, Elias E. Ries president, with offices at 116 Nassau street, 
has filed with the secretary of the board of estimate of New York 
city an application for a franchise to construct and operate a new 
telephone system. The company offers to put in telephones at a 
charge of $12 a2 year for residences and $24 a year for business 
houses with a charge of 2 cents in each borough and Io cents for 
pay calls to any part of the city. It also offers to supply each city 
department, hospital, and charitable institution with one telephone 
free up to 1,000 calls a year, and 2 cents for each call above 1,000. 


a 


Cosven, Minn.—The Cobden Telephone Company will construct 
a rural line. 

Mepina, O.—The Medina Telephone Company will install a new 
exchange at Sharon. 

Cuartes City, Ia—The Rural Telephone Company will con- 
struct additional lines. 

WestviLLe, Ind—The Westville Telephone Company will estab- 
lish an exchange at Wanatah. 

Gary, S. D.—The Gary Telephone Company contemplates the 
construction of several rural lines. 

Dayton, Va.—The Dayton and Bridgewater Telephone Company 
will install an exchange at this place. 

WarervitLte, Minn.—The Waseca Telephone Company will es- 
tablish a central office in Waterville. 

Happy Vattey, Mo.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany will install an exchange in this place. 

Syracuse, O—The Syracuse Citizens’ Telephone Company will 
build lines to Racine, Minersville, and Pomeroy. 

ENTERPRISE, W. Va.—The Enterprise Telephone Company con- 
templates installing an exchange at Middlebourne. 

Lanopon, N. D.—The Langdon Telephone Company will con- 
struct a telephone line from this place to Nekoma. 

Groron, S. D.—The Groton-Ferney Telephone Company will 
construct a number of additional lines in the vicinity of Warner. 

Port ArtHuR, Ont.—The town council has awarded a contract 
for the construction of new telephone exchange at a cost of $15,615. 

IrepeELL, N. C.—The Iredell Telephone Company will begin the 
construction of its system as soon as the material can be secured. 

BiakeLey, Minn.—The Farmers’ & Merchants’ Mutual Tele- 
phone Company will build a telephone line from this place to Belle 
Plaine. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mo.—The Springfield Telephone Company will 
build a line from Springfield to Leavenworth, Kans., in the near 
future. 

Seatr_eE, Wash.—Plans have been filed by the Independent Tele- 
phone Company for its new exchange building which will cost 
$10,000. 

SALINA, Kans.- 





a NEIV CONSTRUCTION 





The Salina Telephone Company is making ar- 


rangements for the construction of a new exchange building in 
this place. 

Betrast, Ark.—Jas. Carson is planning the construction of a 
telephone line from this place to Detroit, Corwin and other places 
in Arkansas. 

Cotumepra Ciry, Ind.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company 
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1s preparing to build a number of rural lines and is in the market 
for material. 

CoLtumsus, Ind.—At a recent meeting of the directors of the 
Citizen’s Telephone Company it was decided to install an exchange 
in East Columbus. 

_ CLARKSDALE, Miss.—It is stated that the Memphis Telephone 
Company will put in an exchange at this place in competition witk 
the Cumberland Telephone Company. 

Exstnore, Cal.—R. J. Dunn of Redlands is making arrangements 
for the installation of an electric lighting plant and a telephone 
system at this place, which will cost about $9,000. 

Satt Lake City, Utah.—The Utah Independent Telephone Com- 
pany contemplates constructing lines to Mammoth and Robinson. 
The company will also establish an exchange at Eureka. 

St. Joun, N. B.—The Central Telephone Company, with head- 
quarters at Sussex will install an exchange in this city. The com- 
pany contemplates increasing its capital stock to $1,000,000. 

Satt LAxeE City, Utah—The Utah Independent Telephone Com- 
pany contemplates the construction of telephone lines to Mammoth 
and Robinson, and will also establish an exchange at Eureka. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Ind.—The interurban railway company which will 
operate between this city and Danville will install a telephone sys- 
tem along its line. The road is owned by the Schoepf-McGowan 
syndicate. 

Rocxrorp, Ill—The White Oak Telephone Company has made 
arrangements for a double line from this city to Darlington, one 
giving direct communication and the other giving service to the 
farmers along the route. 

WInniprec, Man.—The Winnipeg Electric Street Railroad Com- 
pany will install a telephone line between Winnipeg and Lac de 
Bonnet, a distance of about 60 miles. Wilford Phillips is general 
manager of the company. 

Eicin, Nebr.—The Antelope County Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany will establish an exchange at Coldwater. The company will 
also make an effort to secure a franchise at Neligh with a view to 
establishing an exchange at that place also. 


TorpeKA, Kan.—Henry Bennett has been awarded the contract 
for the Independent Telephone Company’s new office building. The 
contract price is $25,000. Work will begin at once and the contract 
calls for the completion of the building by November 1. 

Wywnnewoop, I. T.—The Commercial Club has decided to build 
a telephone line to Iona, I. T., and to Chigley. The large amount of 
business which comes from these places makes it necessary that a 
line be built at once. The line will be turned over to the Spencer 
Telephone Company to operate. 

WawPeconc, Ind.—The Cedar Line Telephone Company, recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000, has for its object the 
construction and operation of a telephone system in Wawpecong 
and vicinity. The directors of the company are as follows: John 
Christie, Isaac Myers, and Walter Shiveley. 

SpurGeon, Ind—The Spurgeon Home Telephone Company re- 
cently incoiporated at this place will establish a telephone system 
in Pleasantville, with lines throughout the western part of Pike and 
adjoining counties. The directors of the company are John W. 
Scales, J. A. Wiggs, Alva Dougan and Henry Sultan. 

Harrispurc, Nebr.—The Overland Telephone Company, an or- 
ganization of farmers and ranchmen, has completed seventy miles 
of line and will soon begin the construction of forty miles more. 
When all lines now under course of construction are completed 
mga county will have over 225 miles of Independent telephone 
ines. 

Cottece Station, Tex.—The Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege has decided to install a local telephone exchange connecting 
all the business houses and business offices with each other and 
with the Bryan exchange and long distance lines. A company 
has been organized with a capital stock of $2,000 and a charter 
has been drawn up ready to be filed with the secretary of state. 
The incorporators are Profs. Nogle, Geisecke, Brown, Spence 
and Weir. The system will be installed during the summer. 

Keokuk, Ia.—Plans have been completed by the Mississippi 
Valley Telephone Company to build a new and complete, up to date 
plant in this city, and it is expected that work will begin in the near 
future. . Nearly $100,000 will be expended by the company on the 
new system, which will include the construction of a new exchange 
building, the placing of underground conduits, and the installation 
of the latest improved type of switchboard and instruments. Gen- 
eral Superintendent W. B. Burke of Decatur will have charge of 
the work. 

OsKALoosA, Ia.—Preparatory to the construction of an exchange 
building, which will be modern and up to date in every respect, the 
Home Telephone Company of this city has purchased a site in the 
business part of the city. The company contemplates extensive 
improvements in its system, which will include reconstruction of 
many lines and the installation of a considerable amount of under- 
ground and aerial cable. A central energy switchboard of standard 
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construction will enable the company to give excellent service to 
its subscribers. 

Cunton, Ind—Plans have been received for the new building 
which the Indiana Telephone and Telegraph Company will erect 
in this city. The stockholders of the company held a meeting in 
Indianapolis recently and appropriated $34,000 for the new ex- 
change. The Indiana Telephone & Telegraph Company was for- 
merly the Horney Telephone Company, which was the first to be 
instituted in Clinton. At the time the first exchange was built 
there were only about thirty telephones in use. Since that time 
the business of the company has increased until there are about 800 
telephones in service. 


Cepar Rapips, Ia—The Cedar Rapids and Marion Telephone 
Company has been ordered to place its wires in this place under 
ground. 

BLoomincrTon, Il1l—The city council is endeavoring to compel the 
telephone companies to piace all wires under ground in the fire 
districts. 

Cuiinton, Ia.—The council has passed an ordinance requiring 
telephone companies to place their wires in underground conduits 
in the business section of the city. 

RicHMonp, Ind.—One of the requirements of the ordinance 
recently passed by the city council regarding telephone companies is 
that all telephone companies when reconstructing their plants shall 
place all wires under ground and that the maximum annual rate of 
telephone rental shall be $18 for residence telephones and $36 for 
business houses. 

Corninc, N. Y.—The board of public works has approved of 
plans submitted by H. C. Calhoun, general manager, and William 
Delari, construction superintendent of the Consolidated Telephone 
Company, whereby the Corning Telephone Company will place the 
greater part of its wires in underground conduits. The company 
will spend $40,000 for the purpose at once. 
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Swwney, O.—The Sidney Telephone Company will extend its 
system. 

OrpIsonia, Pa.—The Orbisonia Telephone Company will extend 
its lines. 

CHARDON, 
extensions. 

IrvinG, Ia.—The Irving Telephone Company will extend and im- 
prove its system. 

Cuurcn’s Ferry, N. D.—The Rural Telephone Company will 
extend its system. 

New Woopstock, N. Y.—The Cummings-Stoddard Telephone 
Company will make extensions. 

Borputac, N. D.—The Haven Telephone Company of this place 
will build additional telephone lines. 

Wittmar, Minn.—The Kandiyohi County Telephone Company 
will make improvements in its system. 

BELLEVILLE, O.—The Belleville Telephone Company wi!l increase 
its capital stock from $10,000 to $75,000. 

LawreENcE, O.—The Lawrence Telephone Company will thor- 
oughly overhaul and improve its system. 

CraNnBrooK, B. C., Can.—The Cranbrook Electric Light and 
Telephone Company will extend its lines. 

Bove, Ia—The Bode Union Telephone Company will install 
new switchboards at Bode and Bradgate. 

Yates City, Ill—The Ideal Telephone Company will make many 
improvements in its system in this city. 

RoaNnoKE, Ind.—The Roanoke Telephone Company is planning 
for extensions and improvements of its system. 

StrapLes, Minn.—The Staples telephone exchange is to be rebuilt 
along modern lines and improved and enlarged. 

MELROSE, Wis.—The Central Wisconsin Teleplfone Company will 
spend $10,000 in improving its system in this place. 

Santa Fe, N. M.—The Santa Fe Telephone Company will make 
many improvements and extensions in its system. 
, Conway, Ark.—The Conway Telephone Company will extend 
its system and will erect a new exchange building. 

Huntincton, W. Va.—The Huntington & Teays Valley Tele- 
phone Company will rebuild a portion of its lines. 

Tappan, O.—The Tappan Telephone Exchange will install a 
new switchboard and otherwise improve its system. 

Fort Witu1am, Ont.—The council of Fort William has voted 
$10,000 with which to improve and enlarge the municipal telephone 
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O.—The Chardon Telephone Company will make 
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system. A multiple switchboard of 4,500 lines capacity will be in- 
stalled and other improvements will be made. 

Rome, N. Y.—The Rome Home Telephone Company will im- 
prove its system in this city and surrounding country. 

Nexkoosa, Wis.—The Nekoosa Telephone Company will rebuild 
its system at this place and will install a new switchboard. 

Iron Mountain, Mich.—The Menominee Range Telephone Com- 
pany contemplates making many improvements in its system. 

Lesanon, O.—The Valley Telephone Company contemplates 
improvements which will cost in the neighborhood of $13,000. 

Pontiac, Mich—The Oakland Telephone Company contem- 
plates making many improvements in its system at this place. 

STANLEY, N. B.—The Stanley Telephone Company contemplates 
the expenditure of a large sum of money in the improvement of its 
system. 

Mapison, Mo.—The Mutual Telephone Exchange will make ex- 
tensive improvements in its system, including the erection of a new 
exchange building. 

Garrett, Ind.—The Garrett Telephone Company contemplates 
the expenditure of $15,000 in increasing its plant, installing new 
equipment and extending its lines. 

Leora, S. D—The Western Mutual Telephone Company of this 
place will extend its line to Aberdeen, where it will connect with 
the Dakota Central Telephone System. 

Hitispate, Mich—The Bryan Telephone Company, with head- 
quarters at Bryan, O., will extend its lines into Hillsdale county and 
is seeking a franchise to enter this city. 


VaNnpDALIA, Mo.—The Union Telephone Company is making ar- 
rangements to greatly improve its system, installing new cable and 
making it up to date in every particular. 

Farco, N. D.—The Traill County Telephone Company of Clif- 
ford contemplates extending its service during the year. The com- 
pany now has over 700 miles of line and about 600 telephones in 
service. John Carmody is secretary of the company. 

MouttriE, Ga.—To meet the growing demand of its business in 
this place the Moultrie Telephone Company is making arrange- 
ments to extend its system. The new exchange will have a 
capacity of 400 telephones and will be put in in a short time. 


Ecuo, Ore-—The Butter Creek Telephone Company will extend 
its line from Echo to the government reservoir site at Hermiston, 
and also to the different government engineers’ camps along the 
proposed canal line. It is intended to connect all the districts un- 
der the government irrigation system with the central office. 


Ditton, Mont.—The Southern Montana Telephone Company is 
planning extensions into the Big Hole basin, which when com- 
pleted will add over two hundred miles of lines and between 75 and 
100 telephones to the system. Work will be commenced on the ex- 
tensions as soon as the material can be secured. Frank Hazel- 
baker is secretary of the company. Almost all the ranchers around 
Wisdom, Jackson and Fox have signed contracts for service for 
two years, as have many others in other parts of the basin. Prac- 
tically all of the ranches in the basin will be supplied with telephone 
service, 


Liano, Tex.—The Texas Telephone & Telegraph Company is 
preparing to expend large sums of money on all of its important 
toll lines, which will include the rebuilding of the entire Austin- 
Llano line, the Llano-Mason line and the Burnet-Lampasas line. 
The new work will require a large amount of material including 
wire, poles, cross arms, braces, etc., as over $10,000 will be spent 
upon the new improvements. A. J. Miller is superintendent of the 
company. The company now has 1,100 miles of toll lines, operates 
six exchanges, and has in operation, including its farmer line con- 
nections, over 1,600 telephones. 





| FINANCIAL NOTES | 





MapvetiA, Minn.—The Madelia Telephone 
declared a 6 per cent dividend. 

Owasso, Mich.—The Union Telephone Company has declared a 
quarterly dividend of two per cent. 
_ Humporpt, Neb—The City Mutual Telephone Company has 
increased its capital stock to $25,000. 

Norwalk, O.—The Miller Anchor Company has increased its 
capital stock from $25,000 to $40,000. 

Emineron, Ill—The Emington Telephone Company has declared 
a dividend of $5 on each share of its stock. 

Newark, Ill.—The Farmers’ and Merchants’ Telephone Com- 
pany has increased its capital stock $15,000. 

Hupson, N. Y.—The Columbia Telephone Company has paid its 
seventh quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. 

LaKE NEBAGAMON, Wis.—At its recent annual meeting the 
Nebagamon Telephone Company voted to increase its capital stock 
from $5,000 to $10,000 and the new stock was at once practically 


Company recently 








all placed. The company is doing a successful business and has a 
steady increase. 

Des Praines, Ill—The Des Plaines Telephone Company has 
increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $14,000. 

Ciirrorp, N. D.—The Traill County Telephone Company has 
increased its capital stock from $30,000 to $50,000. 

Hepron, Ill—The Farmers’ New Era Telephone Company has 
increased its capital stock from $30,000 to $50,000. 

Minter, I1l—The Minier Mutual Telephone Company has 
increased its capital stock from $15,000 to $25,000. 

Conway, Ark.—The Conway Telephone Company proposes to 
issue from $2,000 to $4,000 of 7 per cent Io-year bonds. 

Monroe City, Mo.—The Farmers’ & Merchants’ Telephone Com- 
pany has increased its capital stock from $3,000 to $6,000. 

Brunswick, O.—The Brunswick Independent Telephone Com- 
pany has increased its capital stock from $5,000 to $20,000. 

kimwoop, Wis—The Highland Telephone Company has filed 
an amendment increasing its capital stock from $1,000 to $10,000. 

New Hampton, N. H.—The Winona Telephone Company has 
notified the secretary of state of a $3,000 increase in its capita: 
stock. 

New Beprorp, Mass.—The Automatic Telephone Company has 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 1 per cent, payable 
July 2. 

Sparta, Tenn.—The Gainesboro Telephone Company will issue 
$100,000 in bonds and greatly improve its exchange and extend its 
toll lines. 

Scotts Biurr, Nebr.—The Platte Valley Telephone Company 
has filed amended articles of incorporation increasing its capital 
stock to $100,000. 

Aupurn, N. Y.—The South Cayuga Telephone Company of 
Poplar Ridge has filed certificate showing increase of its capital 
stock from $15,000 to $20,000. 

Meavows, Idaho—The Meadows-Warren-Roosevelt Telephone 
Company contemplates doubling its capital stock for the purpose of 
completing and extending its system. 

Newark, O.—The Newark Independent Telephone Company has 
just paid its semi-annual dividend on preferred stock and a 2 
per cent quarterly dividend on common. 

Monroe, Wis.—The Monroe Telephone Company has declared a 
6 per cent dividend on the stock of the company, which is the first 
dividend declared on the stock since 1903. 

Atpany, N. Y.—The Home Telephone Company has declared a 
dividend of 1 per cent, payable July 29. This is the second dividend 
the company has declared, the first having been made in April. 

TecumMSsEH, Nebr.—The Johnson County Home Telephone Com- 
pany has filed an amendment to its articles of incorporation with 
the secretary of state, increasing its capital stock from $50,000 to 
$100,000. 

Braprorp, Pa.—A meeting of the stockholders of the Morrison's 
Cove Telephone Company will be held at Waterside August 1, to 
vote upon a proposition to increase the capital stock from $25,000 
to $60,000. 

DusHoreE, Pa—The telephone company at this place has de- 
clared a dividend of 3 per cent on its capital stock. This is the 
second dividend declared, and the company was organized only Oc- 
tober last. 

DuBots, Neb.—Amendments to the articles of incorporation have 
heen filed by the DuBois Telephone Company, thereby increasing 
its capital stock to $10,000, and confining the sale of stock only to 
those who rent telephones from the company. 

Comrrey, Minn.—The Comfrey Rural Telephone Company at its 
annual meeting declared a dividend of 15 per cent. The stockhold- 
ers were well pleased with the condition of the affairs of the com- 
pany and additional stock was easily disposed of. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The gross receipts for the Home Telephone 
Company for the three months ending June 30 were $128,184.38, 
according to a statement tendered the city comptroller. Of this 
amount 2 per cent was paid to the city, amounting to $2,563.68. 

Cuunton, Mo.—The stockholders of the Mutual United Tele- 
phone Company held a meeting on the 11th inst. and voted to 
increase the capital stock from $15,000 to $100,000 and authorized 
an issue of bonds to the amount of $60,000 for improvements and 
the construction of lines and exchanges. 

Derroir, Mich.—The Home Telephone Company has filed netice 
of an inerease in its capital stock to $6,000,000 and that $3,000,000 
has been paid in, $100,000 in cash and the balance in property, the 
nature of which is not stated. Practically all the stock is held in 
the name of Chas. H. Hood, as trustee. 

Crayton, Mo—A certificate has been filed in the recorder’s 
office by H. W. Karrenbrock, president, and Joseph B. Greens- 
felder, secretary, of the Suburban Telephone Company, increasing 
its capital stock from $100,000 to $600,000. The company was 
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organized by J. D. Housman as an Independent system about two 
years ago, but its control has since been acquired by the Kinloch 
Telephone Company, which is extending its lines throughout the 
county. 


Pittspurc, Pa.—The Keystone Telephone Company has com- 
pleted its first fiscal year under its new management and shows a 
surplus for eleven months of $80,000 above its $200,000 interest. on 
its $4,000,000. The company spent $78,000 for renewal in addition 
to its operating expenses. It earned $825,000. 


SUMMITVILLE, Ind.—The Summitville Telephone Company has 
executed a mortgage in favor of Maurice Warner of Summitville, 
which covers all the property of the company and is issued to 
secure bonds, which are to be ten in number and of $200 each, the 
last due in five years and bearing 8 per cent interest, payable 
annually, 


Kenton, O.—At the regular quarterly meeting of the directors 
of the Kenton Telephone Company the manager’s report showed 
a net increase of 75 telephones the past three months, and a steady 
demand for further increase. A 2 per cent dividend was declared. 
The company now has nearly 1,350 subscribers. of which nearly 425 
are farmers. 

TECUMSEH, Neb.—At a meeting of the stockholders of the John- 
son County Home Telephone Company it was decided to increase 
the capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. The funds will be used 
in establishing a complete county service. The reports of the growth 
of the company during its short existence were very gratifying to the 
stockholders and officers. 


GENEvA, Neb.—Articles of incorporation have been filed by the 
Fillmore County Telephone Company increasing its capital stock to 
$100,000. Of this amount $60,000 is to be preferred stock bearing 
interest at the rate of 10 per cent, payable semi-annually. The direc- 
tors of the company are M. Bolton, John Barsby, E. K. Cobb, A. G. 
McGreevy, and G. E. Beaman. 


Frepericton, N. B.—At the annual meeting of the stockholders 
of the New Brunswick Telephone Company held in this city, a 
dividend for the half year of four per cent was declared. The 
directors reported that the last year had been the most prosperous 
in the company’s history. The new lines now being constructed 
between Fredericton, St. John, Newcastle and Bathurst will be in 
operation in a short time. Hon. A. G. Blair was re-elected presi- 
dent and Senator Thompson managing director. 


Repwoop Fatits, Minn.—At a special meeting of the stockholders 
of the Redwood County Rural Telephone Company called for th< 
purpose of straightening out the financial affairs of the compan. 
matters were so adjusted as to provide for wiping out the indebt- 
edness of the company and placing it in condition for another year’s 
work. A statement of the financial condition of the company, 
showed its resources to be $45,701.05, and liabilities, including stock, 
$43,621.72. The undivided profits amounted to $2,079.33; $2,628 
was allowed for depreciation. The sum of $8,000 was provided to 
cover the indebtedness of the company. 


Mempuis, Tenn.—The Memphis Telephone Company will in- 
crease its capital stock from $1,000,000 to $3,000,000 and to this end 
has filed a $3,000,000 mortgage in the Shelby county register’s office, 
and the company is getting out a big bond issue which will be 
devoted to improving the local plant and developing it into one of 
the most complete and satisfactory telephone systems in the South. 
The remarkable growth of the business necessitates the extension 
and improvements of the system, which will include the installation 
of a new exchange in the eastern part of the city. Hervey Myers 
of Covington, Ky., is president of the company. 


FREDERICKTON, N. B.—The Central Telephone Company of New 
Brunswick has been authorized by the provincial government to 
increase its capital stock from $209,c00 to $1,000,000 for the pur- 
pose of extending its lines throughout the province. The company 
is making some extensive additions to its lines on the north shore, 
the principal one being a line now under construction from New- 
castle to Bathurst, N. B., where it will connect with its Campbell- 
ton wire. The directors are considering an extension into St. 
John and are offering an exchange of 1,500 instruments at a rate 
of about $20. H. P. Robinson is manager of the company. 


Louisvitte, Ky.—At a meeting of the board of directors of the 
Independent Long Distance Telephone and Telegraph Company a 
majority of the stock in the company was formally signed over to 
the Central Home Telephone Company on the basis of two shares 
of Central Home for one of Long Distance. The board also pre- 
pared a circular to notify all other stockholders that they may avail 
themselves of the same terms any time between now and July 9 by 
signing over their stock. The board also elected Judge J. M. 
Lassing a director to succeed Donald McDonald, resigned. Plans 
are said to be under way to take over the Louisville Home Tele- 
phone Company. 

CLEVELAND, O.—The stockholders of the United States Tele- 
phone Company of Cleveland have voted to increase the capital 
stock of the company from $2,500,000 to $5.000,000. The purpose 
of the increase is to acquire the following properties: Youngstown 
Telephone Company; Stark County Telephone Company; Zanesville 
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Telephone Company; Columbiana County Telephone Company, 
Findlay Home Telephone Company; Citizens’ Telephone Company, 
Fostoria; Massilon Telephone Company; Lancaster Telephone Com- 
pany, which was authorized by the board of directors. Several 
new trunk lines will be added to the long-distance service within 
the present territory occupied by the company. ‘The number of 
directors was increased from nine to fifteen. 


SHENANDOAH, la.—The reports of the Mutual Independent Tele- 
phone Company show the company to be in a prosperous condition. 
The indebtedness at the beginning of the year was $18,000, includ- 
ing $13,500 6 per cent bonds, $3,000 to E. W. Comfort at 6 per cent 
and $1,500 to the bank at 8 per cent. During the year $1,000 was 
paid to the bank, thus reducing the debt to $17,000 and decreasing 
the interest. There was cash in bank of $1,049.34 on June 10. No 
dividends were declared in the June period, it being the thought of 
the managers that it is better to keep up the service, provide for 
the improvements necessary and reduce the indebtedness than to 
pay dividends. The property of each stockholder thus becomes more 
valuable and the dividends will be correspondingly increased. 


MonmovutH, IIl.—The annual report of W. J. McQuiston man- 
ager of the Monmouth Telephone Company, shows the company to 
be in a good financial condition. For the first time in its history 
the company is entirely out of debt, having paid over $3,000 of old 
indebtedness during the year and has a working balance of $710 
in the treasury. The cash receipts this year show a gain of 15 
per cent over the receipts of last year, which amounted to $14,388.15 
The toll receipts have also increased at a rate nearly equal to the 
rent receipts, the gain being about 14 per cent over last year. The 
net profits, or the amount over and above the operating expenses 
and the interest on the bonds, is $5,278.46, or about 10% per cent 
on the capital stock. The total number of telephones in city and 
country is 1,217. 

CotumBIA City, Ind—A mortgage for $30,000, given by the 
Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company of this county in favor of 
Robert R. Scott, receiver, covering all its property holdings, has 
been filed for record. The purpose in issuing the mortgage was 
to protect the purchasers of $30,000 in bonds to be issued by the 
company in denominations of $100 each. The money derived from 
the sale of the bonds is to be used in the liquidation of outstanding 
debts and for contemplated improvements to the plant. Two hun- 
dred of the bonds are to be disposed of at once and the remainder 
are to be held in reserve by the receiver. The bonds carry 6 per 
cent interest, payable annually, and fall due June 30, 1911. The 
Farmers’ Mutual has been in business about four years and has 
about 1,000 subscribers in the county. 


CLEVELAND, O.—The stockholders of the United States Tele- 
phone Company have increased the capital stock of the company 
from $2,500,000 to $5,000,000. The preferred stock was increased 
from $500,000 to $1,000,000 and the common from $2,000,000 to 
$4,000,000. Of the new stock the preferred and $1,000,000 of the 
common goes to the Federal Telephone Company in exchange for 
various stocks and bonds of the subsidiary companies. This deal 
makes the United States Company the holding company of the 
other subsidiary companies with the exception of the Cuyahoga. 
There is left in the treasury for future use $900,000 of the com- 
mon. One of the principal improvements the United States Com- 
pany will make during the next year perfecting its system through 
Ohio, will be the main line between Cleveland and Wheeling. 

Muskecon, Mich.—The Citizens’ Telephone Company has au- 
thorized an issue of $50,000 of preferred stock, which is being of- 
fered at par to the holders of the company’s common stock. This 
issue of preferred stock gives the company a total of $100,000 capi- 
tal stock. The preferred stock is entitled to dividends-at the rate 
of 6 per cent per annum, payable semi-annually on January 1 and 
July 1. The preferred stock is issued to provide money for the 
growth of the company. The company has paid dividends on its 
common stock since its organization at the rate of 8 per cent a 
year, payable semi-annually. The affairs of the company are in a 
very prosperous condition. There are over 1,300 telephones con- 
nected with the exchange and the number is increasing steadily. 
The company operates exchanges at Coopersville, Ravenna, Nuncia 
and Conklin. 





| REORGANIZATIONS | 





CLEVELAND, O.—At a meeting held in this city the reorganiza- 
tion of the United States Telephone Company and the Cuyahoga 
Telephone Company by the new owners was effected. H. C. Stifel 
and A. H. Bauer of St. Louis, Geo. Eustis of Cincinnati and Addi- 
son Brown of Cleveland were elected to the board of the Cuyahoga 
company to represent the new interests, retiring directors being J. 
B. Hoge, W. H. Lamprecht, R. A. Harman and H. D. McIntosh, 
all of Cleveland. C. A. Otis was elected to the board of the United 
States company to succeed F. S. Dickson. H. B. Taylor, of To- 
ledo, was elected treasurer and auditor of the two companies, fill- 
ing the vacancy caused by the resignation of R. W. Judd some 
months ago. Action was taken placing the common stock of the 
Cuyahoga company upon a 4 per cent, and that of the United States 


on 
— 


company upon a 3 per cent dividend basis. Quarterly dividends of 
1 and 34 of one per cent respectively were declared. 





| PERSONAL MENTION | 





GarreETT, Ind—D. B. Van Fleit has been appointed manager of 
the Home Telephone Company. 


Jackson, O.—Thomas B. Phillips has been appointed manager 
of the Jackson County Home Telephone Company. 

TAYLORVILLE, Tll—W. R. Adams, manager for the Christian 
County Telephone Company, has resigned his position. 

Sauk Rapips, Minn.—J. F. Rheud is endeavoring to interest local 
capital in the formation of a local telephone company. 


_ Fairmount, Ind.—Eugene Kelly has resigned as manager of the 
Citizens’ Telephone Company and will be succeeded by William 
Trader. 

_Scuenevus, N. Y.—Orra L. Tipler of this place has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Oneonta exchange of the Home Telephone 
Company. 

BowLinc Green, O.—W. H. Wallace has been appointed mana- 
ger of the exchange of the Wood County Telephone Company at 
this place. j 

CotumpBia City, Ind—Louis W. Dunfee, secretary of the Farm- 
ers’ Mutual Telephone Company, has resigned his position with 
that company. 

Terre Haute, Ind.—Albert Schuler has been appointed superin- 
tendent of maintenance and operation by the Citizens’ Independent 
Telephone Company. 


BeprorD, Pa.—John Faint, of Philadelphia, has been appointed 
manager of the Bedford County Telephone Company with head- 
quarters at this place. 


Pawnee City, Neb.—C. M. Smith of Lincoln is interested in the 
construction of an Independent long-distance telephone line from 
this city to Tecumseh. 


Cuinton, N. Y.—John Price has been appointed superintendent 
of the Clinton section of the Home Telephone Company. ‘The 
company contemplates many improvements. 


Sparta, Tenn.—At a meeting of the directors of the Gainesboro 
Telephone Company, Joel Anderson, general manager, tendered his 
resignation and Oliver Anderson of Monterey was elected to fill the 
vacancy. 

Utica, N. Y.—G. Arthur Jackson, who has been auditor of the 
Utica Home Telephone Company since its organization, has re- 
signed to take a similar position with the United States Independent 
Telephone Company. 

Lincotn, Neb.—General Manager F. E. Ebersole, of the Lin- 
coln Telephone Company, has resigned his position to enter con- 
struction work in the east and he will be succeeded by City Elec- 
trician Leonard Hurtz. 

Parts, I]l.—Albert Foster, superintendent of construction of the 
Citizens’ Independent Telephone Company of Terre Haute, has 
been appointed general superintendent of the Wabash Valley Tcle- 
phone Company of Paris. 

GreeL_Ey, Colo.—I. H. Gaither, who has recently resigned as 
chief engineer of the Atlantic Coast Construction Company, Suf- 
folk, Va., has been appointed gencral manager of the Northern 
Telephone Company, with headquarters at Greeley. 

Utica, N. Y.—Edward L. Cline, who has been engineer of the 
Utica Home Telephone Company since its organization five years 
ago, has been appointed manager of the Home Telephone Company 
of ‘Toledo, O., which operates about 11,000 telephones. 

TuHorNtTown, Ind.—George Lyster has resigned as manager of 
the Thorntown Telephone Company. During his management the 
system has been practically rebuilt, lines have been extended into 
the country and the list of subscribers has been more than doubled. 


Mankato, Minn.—John C. Skuse, formerly with the Mankato 
Citizens’ Telephone Company, has accepted a position as manager 
with the New Ulm Rural Telephone Company, which operates a 
telephone exchange in New Ulm and has thirty-five rural lines 
with about 800 subscribers. 


ScHENEcTADY, N. Y.—Samuel M. Strong, who has been with 
the local telephone company as manager since its organization, has 
resigned his position. He is leaving the active service of the com- 
pany to accept the management of the up-state branch of the bank- 
ing house of W. N. Coler & Company of New York City, which is 
to be opened in this city in the near future. Mr. Strong will retain 
the secretaryship of the company. 

Mannan, N. D.—H. P. Lyon of this place has been elected 
president of the North Dakota Telephone Company, recently organ- 
ized. The first improvement planned by the new company will be 
the construction of a line from Fargo to Bismarck to connect at 
Fargo with the Tri-State Telephone Company. Through this new 
organization the Tri-State Telephone Company, which has hereto- 
fore been denied a franchise at Fargo, hopes to gain an entrance. 
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‘a COMBINATIONS a | 





Epina, Mo.—The Edina Telephone Company and the farmers’ 
lines have consolidated. Many improvements will be made in the 
new system. 

AckLey, la—A movement is on foot to consolidate all the gen- 
eral telephone lines in Hardin, Hamilton, Story, Marshall, Grundy 
and Franklin counties. 

Sipney, la—The Independent and People’s Mutual Telephone 
companies have consolidated. The system resulting from the mer- 
ger will be greatly improved and extended. 

Kenprick, Idaho.—It has been decided to merge the farmers’ 
telephone lines in this vicinity and establish a central office at this 
place. ‘The four lines have about 400 subscribers. 

3isMARCK, N, D.—The Twin City Telephone Company has been 
merged with the North Dakota Telephone Company. The officials 
of a companies were present at the signing of the agreement. 

Farco, N. D.—Announcement has been made of the consolida- 
tion of a number of the Independent telephone lines in North 
Dakota and the organization of the North Dakota Independent 
Telephone Company, with headquarters at Fargo. The stockhold- 
ers of the new company are said to be prominent bankers and busi- 
ness men of the state. Connection will be made with the Tri-State 
Telephone Company. The new company will begin business with 
about a thousand miles of toll lines and expects to begin at once 
the construction of standard copper lines to reach every town in the 
state in due time. 


‘a TRANSFERS | 











VirciniA, Ill.—J. G. Pratt has purchased the telephone exchange 
t Ashland. 

Farr Pray, Mo.—The telephone exchange owned by J. D. Ran- 
dall has been purchased by C. E. Oldham. 

Vinson, Okla—The telephone system formerly owned by W. A. 
Ambler has been purchased by G. F. McCauley. 

New Satem, Mass.—The Highland Telephone Company has 
purchased the North Leverett company’s lines. 

SHAKopEE, Minn.—The Shakopee Telephone Company has pur- 
chased the Star Telephone Company at Savage, Minn. 

East Peru, Ila—The Peru Telephone Company, formerly owned 
by J. W. Mulhern, has been purchased by M. F. Foster. 

Orv, Nebr.—The Ord Telephone Company has purchased the 
business of the local telephone company at North Loup. 

Fayette, Mo.—The Shepler Telephone System has been pur- 
chased by the Mutual Telephone Company of this place. 

Preston, la.—The Farmers’ Organization has purchased the Nate 
Millhaem telephone lines at-this place and Miles for $10,500. 

Gastonia, N. C—The Piedmont Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany has purchased the telephone exchange at Gaffney, S. C. 

_Coox, Neb.—H. F. Cannon has sold his telephone exchange in 
this place to the Johnson County Home Telephone Company. 

KeL__yton, Ala.—John T. Cason has purchased the telephone line 
from Kellyton to Rockford and will greatly improve the same. 

Geary, Okla—M. A. Smedley has purchased the interest of the 
Geary Telephone Company in the toll line from Geary to Etna. 

Rosevi__e, Ill—Henry S. Brown of Monmouth has purchased a 
controlling interest in the Roseville Telephone Company and the 
same will probably be extended. 

Hanover, N. H.—The Hanover Telephone Company has pur- 
chased the Hanover branch of the Norwich telephone line. H. T. 
Howe is president of the company. 

WasuinctTon, Ia—W. A. Wilson and L. D. Robinson have sold 
their telephone interests to the Washington Telephone Company. 
This company is taking in about all the county lines. 

Sauk Center, Minn.—-The Sauk Center telephone exchange and 
branch rural lines, formerly owned by J. W. Ward, have been pur- 
chased by the Northwestern Telephone Exchange Company. 

Cuapron, Nebr.—The Chadron Telephone Company which has 
just been incorporated will take over: the exchange now owned by 
A. W. Rickman, who is the principal stock holder of the new com- 
pany. 

SASKATOON, Sask., Can.—J. C. Drinkle of this place and John 
Wilie, of Moosomin, Alb., have taken over the plant of the Sas- 
katchewan Telephone & Electric Company and will overhaul the 
entire system. 

Granp, Okla—The Day County Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. The incorporators are 

P. Johnson, E. S. Sharp, E. L. Mitchell, W. H. Hauser, S. Crim, 
Tr., T. C. Moore. 

SoutaH Boston, Va.—The South Boston Telephone Company, 
formerly owned by R. A. Perkinson, has been purchased by the 





Dan River Telephone Company. Under the new management the 
system will be greatly enlarged. 

ExizaseTH City, N. C.—A deed has been recorded which con- 
veys to the Norfolk and Carolina Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany all the property of the Elizabeth City Telephone Company, 
real, personal and mixed, which was purchased by the former some 
time ago. 

CooLEYVILLE, Mass.—The Highland Telephone Company is nego- 
tiating for the purchase of the telephone lines owned by G. V. 
Bowen in North Leverett and Leverett. The company will build a 
line from Cooleyville through Locks Village to Moore’s Corner to 
connect with the North Leverett lines. 





[ LEGAL ITEMS | 


GREENFIELD; Ind.—Charles Faucett of Fortville has filed suit 
against the Fortville Telephone Company for $600 damages for its 
refusal to give him connection with a party wishing to talk with 
him. 

‘Trenton, N. J.—On August 15 the entire rights of the Interstate 
Telephone Company will be sold at public auction at the sheriff’s 
otfice. The sale is a part of what is known as the reorganization 
plan of the company. 

Ion1a, Mich.—Suit has been commenced. in the Ionia circuit 
court for $50,000 damages against the Citizens’ Telephone Company 
by Archie Chickering of Belding, for injuries sustained while in 
the employ of the company. 

TreENTON, N. J.—The report made by John T. Bird in the fore- 
closure case brought by the bondholders of the Interstate Telephone 
Company has been confirmed by Chancellor Magie and Bayard 
Stockton has been appointed to make the sale. 

Syracuse, N. Y.—George W. Rogers of this city has brought 
suit in the Supreme Court, through his attorney, Frank C. Sargent, 
against the Independent Telephone Company for $15,000 damages 
tor injuries alleged to have been received by falling into an unpro- 
tected ditch in which the company was laying subways. 

BaLtimorE, Md.—The Maryland Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany has appealed to the city court from the assessment of $945,000 
placed upon it by the Appeal Tax Court. It is alleged that the as- 
sessment is illegal, because made on the corporate rights of the 
company, which are not taxable and because it includes two separ- 
ate kinds of property. 

Los ANGELEs, Cal.—Ida Mae Lewis has brought suit against the 
Home Telephone & Telegraph Company for damages amounting to 
$20,399 for injuries sustained while in the employ of the company. 
Her complaint is that the company did not properly light its build- 
ing after midnight in consequence of which she fell down stairs and 
has been unable to work since. 

GREENFIELD, Ind.—Dr. Frank W. Cregor, receiver of the Han- 
nah-Jackson Telephone Company, applied to the Hancock County 
Circuit Court for an order to sell the plant, but the creditors ob- 
jected and requested a postponement, which means that the re- 
ceiver will continue to operate the plant until next October at 
least, as the court has now begun its summer vacation. 

SipnEy, Neb.—The affairs of the Independent Telephone Com- 
pany, which have been in litigation for several months, have been 
adjusted in the United States court at Omaha. A compromise has 
been effected whereby the property will be turned over to local 
parties. The line has been neglected on account of the pending 
litigation and now the necessary repairs will be made and the 
system put in first class order. 

Davenport, Ia.—The Davenport .City Council.at a special meet- 

ing repealed the 2 per cent franchise tax imposed upon the Union 
Electric Telephone & Telegraph Company. The action of the coun- 
cil was unanimous and followed a careful examination of the com- 
pany’s books and sworn statement from its officers, which showed 
that the tax was so burdensome that the company could not con- 
tinue the business if it were maintained at the rates fixed by the 
franchise. 
* GREENFIELD, Ind.—Whether a telephone company has the power 
to charge a higher rate for service to an incessant user is to be 
determined by a suit filed by Charles Faucett of this city against the 
Fortville Telephone Company. The Fortville company increased 
the price of the service to Faucett because he used the telephone 
oftener than other subscribers, but he refused to pay more than the 
rate charged others and asks for $600 damages for being refused 
connection. 

Decatur, Ind.—William Smith and other stockholders in the 
Home Telephone Company, of Monroeville, have begun proceed- 
ings in the Supreme Court for the appointment of a receiver, making 
Simon Metzer, president; Joseph Clem, vice-president; Geo. E. 
Spake, secretary and treasurer, and _ Emmett Whitney, defend- 
ants. The charge is malfeasance in o ce, $10,000 of the company’s 
assets having, it is alleged, been voted to officers or individuals 
which had not been earned. The company has been paying 8 per 
cent. The question of insolvency is not involved. The litigation 
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followed an attempt of Secretary-Treasurer Spake, who built up the 
exchange to 800 subscribers, to obtain a larger salary. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $75,000. 

RicuMonp, Ind.—Action for an injunction to prevent the Rich- 
mond Home Telephone Company from cutting off its service has 
been filed in the Circuit Court by the Eaton Telephone Company. 
A temporary restraining order was granted by Judge Fox, pre- 
cluding the severance of business relations between the local com- 
pany and the exchangs of the Eaton company at Eaton and Camp- 
belltown. The trouble grows out of the fact that the Ohio towns 
have taken on the Bell lines. It is stated that a number of other 
exchanges will also cut off connection and that as soon as possible 
Independent companies will establish toll stations at each of these 
towns and that new companies will be organized to establish new 
Independent exchanges in all of these places. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The suit of the People’s Telephone Com- 
pany to compel the Home Telephone Company to surrender $40,00c 
in stock was decided in favor of the defendants by Judge Park in 
the circuit court. The original franchise for the Home company 
was granted to John Enoch of St. Charles, Mo., who in turn sold 
it to the present company, but another company, the People’s of 
St. Louis, claimed that by virtue of an agreement with Enoch it 
was entitled to the $40,000 in stock Enoch was to receive for his 
right to put in a telephone system in Kansas City. Enoch surren- 
dered all his rights to the Home Telephone Company in consid- 
eration of a cash payment of $5,000, and Judge Park decided that 
the People’s company was entitled to nothing. 


_ Topeka, Kans.—The right of cities of the third class to regulate 
telephone companies will be tested in a suit appealed to the Su- 
preme Court from the decision of the McPherson county district 
court. The suit was brought by the Burton-Inman Telephone Com- 
pany to enjoin the mayor and officials of Inman from enforcing 
ordinances which had been enacted for the purpose of regulating 
the company. The mayor and officials of Inman organized a tele- 
phone company and the Burton-Inman company refused to sell its 
plant to the new company. The officials then enacted several ordi- 
nances regulating the old company. The latter obtained a tempo- 
rary injunction against the enforcement of the ordinances, but this 
was dissolved by the district court and an appeal has been made 
from this decision. 


Beaumont, Tex.—The Beaumont & Northwestern Telephone 
Company, which was placed in the hands of a receiver last Sep- 
tember on its own application, has been turned back to the owners, 
the receivership having been dissolved by the court and the receiver, 
J. M. Mackey, discharged. The Beaumont & Northwestern is a 
long distance line operated in connection with the Beaumont Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company. About two years ago the line was 
leased to the Lone Star Telephone Company for forty-nine years at 
a stipulated rental payable quarterly. The Lone Star defaulted in 
its payment and suit was brought to cancel lease and secure the 
return of the property, and for this purpose a receiver was appointed. 
A judgment has now been entered canceling the lease and terminat- 
ing all litigation. At no time has the company been financially 
involved. 

Trenton, N. J.—Special Master John T. Bidd has filed in the 
Court of Chancery his report in the litigation against the Interstate 
Telephone Company, involving the right of Oscar Keen of Newark, 
receiver of the concern, to take charge of the property. He certifies 
that the title of the property acquired by Keen was subsequent to 
that of the mortgage of $5,000,000 and that the principal and the 
interest on the mortgage should be paid before any claim presented 
by Keen is allowed.. Mr. Bidd also advises that the property be 
sold to satisfy the mortgage, and recommends that it be sold in 
one parcel. The proceedings were brought by Carroll Robbins 
of this city, acting as trustee under the mortgage. The special mas- 
ter finds that the $5,000,000 worth of bonds were authorized by the 
company and a mortgage was executed to the Trenton Trust-and 
Safe Deposit Company. Under the mortgage bonds were issued to 
the amount of $1,913,000. The company defaulted in the interest 
on the bonds, amounting to $141,083.35, on July 1, 1905. The 
finding is therefore that the principal and interest, amounting to 
$2,054,083.85, is now due and it is to satisfy this indebtedness that 
the sale is recommended. Prtans are under way for the reorganiza- 
tion of the company. The company operates telephone systems 


’ throughout the state. 





[ MISCELLANEOUS | 





ORANGE, Wis.—A movement is on foot to build a telephone line 
from Orange to Spooner. 
Rock Lake, N. D.—The question of a local telephone system is 


being agitated in this place. 


Fiorence, Nebr.—The Florence Telephone Company now has its 
exchange in full operation. 

Watta Watta, Wash.—At a recent meeting of the city council 
Charles E. Sumner, who was granted a telephone and telegraph 
franchise in November last, formally notified the council that he 


had assigned all his rights to the Home Telephone and Telegraph 
Company of Portland. 

GRANGER, Wash.—A Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company is 
being organized by the farmers of this vicinity. : 
_ Ricw Hitt, Mo.—Gander Brothers are interested in the forma- 
tion of an Independent telephone company in this place. 


_ Lorain, O.—The Black River Telephone Company has just 
issued a new directory, which shows 3,000 telephones in service. 


BELLINGHAM, Wash.—The Home Telephone Company has let 
the contract for the preliminary work on its new exchange build- 
ing. 

Nracara FAtts, N. Y.—The convention of the New York State 
Independent Telephone Association will be held in this city in 
August. 

WILKESBARRE, Pa.—Representatives of the Independent tele- 
phone companies in this state will meet in Allentown September 11 
I2 and 13. . 


TuHor, Ia—A committee has been appointed to investigate 
regarding the advisability of installing a telephone system. S. K. 
Groth is chairman of the committee. 


Wuirtier, Cal—The Whittier Home Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, which has 510 telephones in service, pays 4 per cent per 
annum on its outstanding capital stock of $50,000. 

LANDSOWNE, Ont.—Landsowne is being equipped with an Inde- 
pendent telephone line. The service is controlled by the Lands- 
owne Rural Telephone Company, recently organized. 

Witson Creek, Wash.—The Wheeler Telephone Company has 
about completed arrangements for the installation of its system 
and the same will be in operation within a short time. 

Lawton, Okla.—The citizens of Lawton are very much dissatis- 
fied over the poor telephone service and will likely grant a fran- 
chise to a second company that desires to do business here. 


INGERSOLL, Ont.—The Ingersoll Telephone Company,. which was 
recently granted a franchise for a period of 28 years, expects to have 
its system instailed and in operation by the beginning of the year. 


Sk1aATook, I. T.—A new telephone exchange is being installed 
here by a local telephone company under the management of T. F. 
McVay, which will also extend to the oil fields south of this place. 


Lorain, O.—The Black River Telephone Company is building 
new farmer lines and is arranging for extensive improvements to: 
=~, local exchange, entailing the expenditure of several thousand 
ollars, 


_ Princeton, Ill—A meeting was recently held in this city in the 
interest of the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company. A number 
of shares of stock were taken and prospects are good for the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. 


Fiora, Ind.—The Flora Telephone Company has taken over the 
Home Telephone Company, which it purchased a short time ago. 
The combined plants will be improved, new equipment installed 
and better service given. 


Havetocx, Neb.—Local capital has become interested and nego- 
tiations have been started with the Plattsmouth Telephone Company 
for the purchase of the Havelock system. A. A. Hyers is one of the 
promoters of the project. 


Iota, Kans.—The construction of the new central energy tele- 
phone system has been completed. The company has 600 subscrib- 
ers and orders for 300 additional telephones. It is expected that 
the number will reach 1,000 inside of a month. 


Mexico, N. Y.—Plans are being formulated for the organization 
of an Independent telephone company in this city. C. I. Miller of 
Mexico, Manager Bomster of the Black River Telephone Company, 
and John Nellis of Syracuse are interested in the enterprise. 

Cotumsus, Ga.—The Automatic Telephone Company of this city 
has consummated a deal with the Hamilton Telephone Company by 
which this city will be connected with Hamilton and about a dozen 
other towns, thus adding about 500 telephones to the company’s list. 


Etwoop, Ind.—The Delaware and Madison Counties Telephone 
Company has now invaded eastern Tipton county and is adding a 
number of subscribers to the rural lines in that direction. The 
company recently enlarged its capacity, which enables it to accom- 
modate the new subscribers. 


ALLENTOWN, Pa.—Several hundred officers and stockholders of 
the Consolidated Telephone Companies recently held an important 
meeting in this city for the discussion of the question of under- 
ground wiring, the advantages of consolidation and the ways and 
means of improving service. 

St. Peter, Minn.—At the annual meeting of the Nicollet County 
Telephone Company reports showed the condition of the company 
at the end of the fiscal year, April 30 to be as follows: Resources, 
$118,496.40; liabilities, $10,007.61; expenses, $7,580.01; company’s 
present value, $108,488.79; total gain, $16,068.80; net gain for year, 
$8,488.79; necessary to pay dividends, $6,605.35; undivided profits, 
$1,883.44. 

















Telephones all burned out Monday.—Jonesville Note in Warsaw 
(Ky.) Democrat. 

Frances Whitecotton bought a dandy new 5-bar phone this 
week.—Parsons (IW. Va.) Democrat. 

Grandpa Robinson is putting in a new phone this week, west of 
Indian creek.—Ringwood (Okla.) Leader. 

Jake Heyman is still in the phone business and says he sells the 
best phone on the market.—Bolton (Kans.) Tribune. 

E. R. Jones went to Staples to-day to hunt trouble on the toll 
line of the telephone company, the line having struck work to-day. 
—Brainard (Minn.) Tribune. 

The Burt branch of the Liberty Telephone Company were put- 
ting on another wire the first of the week—Duck Creek Notes in 
Yates Center (Kans.) Advocate. 

Corsicana’s new telephone company is making valuable and ex- 
tensive improvements. Like everything in the Oil City the new 
‘phone is progressing with the times and demands.—Corsicana 
(Tex.) Light. 

The telephone gang is kept busy getting the lines in proper con- 
dition, as a number of improvements are being added, while in- 
creasing the number of telephones.—Partridge Items in Hutchinson 
(Kans.) News. 

The telephone is a sure thing now, as the places are dug and the 
poles are strewn along the line. The boss says they expect to have 
the work all done in two weeks.—North Center Correspondent in 
Janesville (Wis.) Gazette. 

The Mill Creekers held a meeting and decided to construct a 
telephone line along Mill Creek to Newburg; such has long been 
needed in that community and will be appreciated—Arroyo News 
in City of Retta (Mo.) Era. 

The telephone line will be carried on through to Austa in the 
near future. It will be a good one, if nice, straight poles will make 
it. Mr. Sherwood delivered them.—Wéinterfield Items in Cadillac 
(Mich.) News and Express. 

About forty young people gathered at the home of Thomas 
Peacock Friday evening. All enjoyed a good time. They made 
the telephone go ting-ting toward the wee small hours of morning. 
—Big Patch Notes in Cuba City (Wis.) Herald. 

The Looking Glass Prairie Telephone Company on Friday voted 
to increase its capital stock from $2,500 to $10,000. The company 
will build a line over the eastern section of St. Clair county, with 
exchanges in Mascoutah, Summerfield, Trenton and Lebanon.— 
Belleville (11l.) News-Democrat. 
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One of the most interesting sights the borough affords is that 
of the Italians employed by the telephone company in laying the 
conduits loading themselves into the special car that comes up for 
them every afternoon at 5:30. They swarm all over the cars like 
monkeys in their anxiety to get seats—Media Mention in Chester 
(Pa.) Republican. 
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The new Magnet, Mt. Pleasant and Leopold telephone line was 
completed last week and is now in good working order, there being 
several boxes on the line. Our citizens are all well pleased with 
the service—Mt. Pleasant Jottings in Cannellton (Ind.) Telegraph. 

Mr. Fred Brown was around seeing how many of our farmers 
were wanting the telephone line through our prairie. He said that 
all were wanting it with the exception of one or two. The Inde- 
pendent line is working up three counties to join each other.— 
Gathton Briefs in Greenville (Ill.) Sun. 


The telephone company are improving the line from Mrs. Ely’s 
to old Hamburg bridge by replacing old poles with new ones, trim- 
ming out the trees in the cedars, changing the position of the poles 
froin their present location, and erecting a straight course generally. 
—lHamburg Notes in Deep River (Conn.) New Era. 

The Wilbert Lakeshore telephone line is in working order now 
and many neglect their work in order to “rubber.” That will stop, 
however, when it gets to be something old. The subscribers of the 
above named telephone company met Wednesday night at the home 
of Jacob Muth and wound up their business affairs —Tenhassen 
Notes in Fairmount (Minn.) Sentinel. 

Agents for the telephone company have been in this vicinity 
the past week and secured subscribers enough to warrant their 
building a line to Melrose. Ed. Miller, of Hixton, who is presi- 
dent of the company, says that they will have the stakes set by 
the last of the week. They have secured about sixteen patrons, 
besides those who already have ’phones.—Disco Items in Melrose 
(Wis.) Chronicle. 

Some new telephone lines are being built; where they run I 
know not. They were “at rest” when seen. Many places in the 
old lines need repair. They are a menace to life in present condi- 
tions and whoever is responsible may be called upon to pay dam- 
ages. A rapid ride or drive in the dark must almost surely result 
in an accident. They are obstructing the highway and should re- 
ceive immediate attention—Princeton (Mo.) Democrat. 








THAT TELEPHONE IN THE OFFICE. 


O’er the telephone wire, to arouse my ire, 
In the midst of the daily grind, 
Come questions galore that rankle and bore, 
And make me think thoughts quite unkind. 
With fervor and zest I’m impressing a guest, 
Who may be a man or a miss; 
As my con song I’m singing the bell begins ringing 
And I pause to take something like this: 
“Helle' Hello! Is this the hotel? I’m dying to talk to Jack Cass. 
That isn’t his name, but it’s nearly the same, and he sells 
either harness or glass. He wears a long coat and I sent him 
a note, which I’m anxious to know if he got. What's his real 
name, you ask? O, dear, what a task! Why, really, you 
know, I’ve forgot.” 
—F.C. Ambrose in Hotel World. 
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RE AJ 2500 Stromberg-Carlson Central 


” H { Ss Energy Phones 


FOR NOVEMBER DELIVERY $5.00 EACH 








Edison 5-Bar Special 1000 or 1600 Ohms Phones 
Columbia 4-Bar Special 1000 or 1600 Ohms Phones 
Columbia 3-Bar Special Series Phones 
Guarantee Special Series Phones 
Guarantee Special 4-Bar Bridging Phones 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. Magneto Switchboards 
Stromberg-Carlson Tel. Mfg. Co. Magneto Switchboards 
American Electric Tel. Co. Magneto Switchboards 
Eureka Electric Co. Magneto Switchboards 
Chicago Telephone Supply Co. Switchboards 


American Electric Tel. Co. Express Drops 
Kellogg Switchboard Drops 
Eureka Electric Co. Drops 
Chicago Tel. Supply Co. Drops 


EACH 


100 Stromberg-Carlson Receivers’ - $1.00 
100 Kellogg Receivers - - - ~ 19 

















250 Bi Polar Receivers - - - ~ Jo 

500 Single Pole Receivers - - - 29 

200 Kellogg Solid Back Transmitters - 1.00 

100 Stromberg-Carlson Transmitters - 1.00 

300 Series Extension Bells - - - ae 

700 80-Ohm Ringers - - - - y 

WRITE FOR PRICES 
REPAIR WORK All Quotations Subject to Prior Sale 

We employ experts thoroughly familiar with the construc- 
tion and circuits of all modern switchboards and telephones WE ARE NOW IN LARGER QUARTERS 
acta oh oye 7 Ang NOTICE CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

















EDISON TELEPHONE CO. 


224-226 South Clinton Street 3 3s U8 CHICAGO 
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2 SUCCESSFUL ‘‘STANDARD’’ SPECIALTIES 2 








For the benefit of numerous inquirers, we desire to state that these devices have been proven wholly satisfactory 
in every respect and that the validity of their patents has never been in question. 


We not only guarantee you satisfactory service but insure freedom from any patent litigation. 
The Standard Pole Changer and The Standard Duplex Set are both of the very highest standard. 
Order either or both; sent on 30 days’ trial, without oblization. 


The Standard 
Pole Changer 


Absolutely Guaranteed 








Simple, efficient, economical. Only 
one battery of forty to fifty ordinary 
dry cells required. Works per- 
fectly on all alternating and direct 
pulsating current ringing. 


Sent on 30 days’ trial. 





Present price, only $15.00 





SEND US YOUR ORDER. 


CURRENT ELECTRIC COMPANY, 52 State St., CHICAGO 














The Standard 
Duplex Set 


Another Money Maker 


By using this instrument you can 
carry on two conversations over any 
single metallic bridging line without 
either conversation interfering with 
the other. 

Sent on 30 days’ trial. 

Let us explain it to you. 











Price complete, per set, $15 
WE TAKE ALL CHANCES. 
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“ 
| Construction Materials 
OF ALL KINDS 


Double Galvanized Iron Wire 














Insulators Brackets 
Cross Arms Why Not Write Dry Batteries 
Braces for Prices ? Washers 
Guy Rods We Can Save Screws 
Anchors You Mon ey Pole Steps 
Linemen’s 7 . Thimbles 
A Quotation Will 
Tools P Thi Strand 
Bolts sates - Cable Hangers 
Lag Screws Try Us. Cable 
Prompt Shipments. Lowest Prices. 








SHIPPING POINTS: 


Chicago Pittsburg New York 








Durant Electric Supplies Co. 


79 JACKSON BLVD. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘| 


% | 











Zz 
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a° 
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DRY 
BATTERIES 


Have more and better active 
material than any other 
telephone battery. 





} 





9 7 
pePENDE 
pry 
BATTERY 


a ar 








EVERYBODY is interested 
in dry batteries. 


THEREFORE it is good 

business tactics for you to 

know all you can about 
every battery made. 





i oie ree WRITE US and we will tell 
! EST FOR . ° 
INDEPENDENT. - you about this one. 
Tete eNORES 

MANUFACTURED BY cS If it were not to YOUR ad- 


DENT DRY BATTERY C0. vantage to know all about 


INDEPEN 
Ln 1.72, 75 w. sachsen niva., CHICA62 this battery it would not 
a E pay us to advertise. 
| .. ; J 














| Independent Dry Battery Co. | 


State and 66th Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 


—— 
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Get The ‘‘BLUE BOOK of TELEPHONE INFORMATION.” It tells 
many interesting things about telephones and particularly about Acme 
Telephones, made famous by their perfect parts. We’ll send the ‘‘ Blue 
Book’’ postpaid promptly on request. 


Acme Electric & Telephone Co. 


LATEST AND BEST 








“S* POLISHED CARBON 
__ MICA 


POLISHED CARBON 


Made the 


Acme Famous 


Manufacturers 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Get 
Our 


Prices! 











Our 
Bulletins! 


Mammoth Phones 
Are the Best! 





“Five Fifty” 





. Phones Are 
Rural Line 
. Up-to-Date 
Equipment : 
Small Wieite us Large 
Switchboards Switchboards 


A” . 
9:0 ' peo 
iis 0 ~ Perfect in T d ! of Modern 
. : . Operation O- ay 7 Construction 
0,8 6;6 6; 
O98 © 6 O;° 


Did you hear about the Unitype Switchboard ? 
Well, well, get our Builetins 


| The Sumter Telephone Mfg. Co. 


SUMTER, S. C. ° 


























IT’S VACATION TIME FOR SOME OF US 


“‘We’re weary a-walking the highway of life; 
We’re fretted and flustered with worry and strife.’’ 


This is THE time of year when we ALL hear the ‘“‘call of the wild.”” No one MORE than the man at the 
desk with out-look over HEATED roof and DUSTY street. If YOU happily can PLAY this month, 
REMEMBER, WE are WORKING, and instruct the PROPER PARTY to send US your ORDERS, for 
our BUSY SPRING has been followed by a HUSTLING SUMMER business. If YOU are working too, 
send us YOUR orders. There is no better time than NOW for you to realize the TRUTH of our claims 
for PROMPT shipment and ATTRACTIVE prices covering our extensive line of telephone apparatus and CONSTRUC- 
TION MATERIALS. 


CENTRAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC COMPANY, jo. 2131-37 Lucas Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 

















“Bull Dog” Steel Gain 


A pressed steel support for cross arm consisting 
of two plates, one engaging the arm and the other 
the pole. It provides a means of mounting arms 
without cutting gains. It strengthens the arm and 
pole. It facilitates the placing and alignment of 
cross arms. It saves braces on four and six pin arms. 
It can be purchased at a cost slightly exceeding the 
cost of cutting a gain. It is made for telephone and 
standard arms and will fit any pole. 





Write for prices and descriptive circular 


Steel Gain Manufacturing Co., 16 So. Clinton Street, Chicago 


Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Announcement in TELEPHONY. 
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NOTHER of North’s Unit Type Switchboards—a new one— 
has a capacity for fifty lines--will accommodate twenty 
more with a little crowding. 

Built for the small exchange that is expected to grow. 
With this type of switchboard it is necessary to purchase for 
your immediate needs only. You can buy the cabinet wired 
to its full capacity and equipped with as few as ten lines. The 
capacity can be increased at any time by additions of ten line 
strips of drops and jacks. Additions are easily made—just 
screw the strips to the mounting frames and solder the wires to 
the terminals. Wired for eight cord pairs—equipped as desired 

-additional pairs easily installed. 

When all the lines are full add on another cabinet, move 
the transmitter support to the center and go ahead, no cutting 
or marring of moulding, a nice feature should you want to sep- 
arate the cabinets and use them in different places. 

Built with the same care and attention to details as the 
larger capacity boards— the apparatus is the same standard parts. 

The cabinet is quartered oak, kiln dried, hand polished. 
Hinged keyboard, front and back panels removable for access 
to wiring and parts. Leather covered plug shelf—cushioned 
plug seats. 

The drops are very sensitive and free from cross talk— 
coils incased in soft iron shells—not tubes of sheet steel formed 
up, but solid Norway rods bored out. Mounted in banks of ten, 
apart from jacks. 

The jacks also mounted in strips of ten and easily removed. Aluminum base, German silver springs 
and pure platinum contacts. They cut out both sides of drop and keep line balanced. 


Roller bearing keys with German silver springs and pure platinum contacts. 





29 54> 


NORTH ELECTRIC CO! 


To 4 ‘ EN & a TL. Ls T™ 22. % '@o | (ATO wes 
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TELEPHONE 


CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIAL 


IF YOU 
WANT 


Prompt Shipments and Good Goods 
At Lowest Prices 


TELEPHONE 


SUPPLIES 





Try The 
WE WHAT YOU 
wen MONARCH “7 
US 
—— ELECTRIC & WIRE IS 
EVERYTHING CO. = 
ELECTRICAL = 125-127 S. CLINTON ST. = ANYWHERE 


"TRY THE 
MONARCH 
DRY 
CELL 


ITS A WINNER 


CHICAGO 


THINK IT OVER 
THEN 
WRITE US FOR PRICES 


WEATHER PROOF 
IRON & COPPER 

















Distributing Rings 
and Cable Terminals 











“HALL” SPECIALTIES 
are like women in that 
they need no eulogy--- 
they speak for them- 
selves. : - 








MOUNTAIN STATE ELECTRIC CO. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 


A Thousand Feet of Cable ~~ 
Pulled in Ten Minutes 
after trolleys were in position. 


That’s the SECURITY TROLLEY way. 


The record for one gang of men in one day with these trolleys is 
10,000 feet—about two miles, you see. 





Better sit right down and write for full information about them 
and other SECURITY SPECIALTIES. 


\)\ THE F. BISSELL COMPANY 
TOLEDO, 0. 




















For Telephone and Electrical Insulation 
FIBRE Sheets, Rods, Tubes and Finished Shapes 
DELAWARE HARD FIBRE CO. 


FACTORY: 1023 Chicago Stock Exchange Building 
Wilmington, Del. Tel. Main 3924 CHICAGO, ILL. 























PLATINUM 


CROGEL.MERE: & ACKOR CO. 


New York Office: 
10 East 23rd Street. 
Telephone Main 3924 


Factory and Main O 
42 tag St., alee ‘N. A 


Chicago Office: 1023 Chicago Stock Exchange Bldg. 
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The Hargis Cable Splicing Joint 


(PATENTED) 








It consists of a lead sleeve, closed at one end, the other end 
being sweated to an externally-threaded brass collar, which 
screws into an internally-threaded brass cap, having an extended 
rim and an inward off-set for supporting a lead gasket. This 
gasket to be bored for the number and size cables which it is 
desired to splice. (The gasket is furnished solid.) Under the 
offset in the brass cap is a rubber washer. The act of screwing 
the bottom of the sleeve on, binds the rubber washer against the 
under side of the offset. (See Figure 1). 

The method of installing the joint is substantially as 
follows: 

The cables are bent at right angles to the messenger, and 
the lead gasket put on. The brass cap is then drawn up under 
and wedged or tied in place (Figure 2), cable and gasket having 
been previously shaved, so that the solder will adhere readily. 
The solder at a little above wiping heat, is then poured in, until 
the cup formed by the gasket resting on the offset is filled to the 
desired height. Any roughness left by the solder being poured 
unevenly, is then smoothed with a blow torch and wiping cloth 
(Figure 3). The armor is then taken off the cable. This is done 
by marking around the cable with a chipping knife before they 
are put through the gasket, so that a slight bend will cause the 

— armor to break where it is marked. Exposed wires should then 
—— be boiled out (Figure 4), spliced (Figure 5), and laced (Figure 6) 
*| in the usual manner. The joint is completed by screwing on the 

bottom of the sleeve (Figure 7. 

The Hargis Joint has many advantages over a horizontal 
wiped joint, and is accessible at all times for testing or changing 
a multiple. 

A “‘pair’’ can be picked out in much less time than is possible | rez 
in a horizontal splice. This is due to the fact that one end of the 
splice is loose, and as a pair is tested, it can be bent back out of the way (See Figure 5). 

A number of “‘pairs’’ may be left “‘dead’”’ in this sleeve, and when they are required, simply bore a hole with an ordinary wood augur in the 
“‘leaded’’ top to fit the size of cable required to splice the “dead pairs,’’ then “‘lead’’ this cable in as was originally done. 

By the use of the HARGIS SPLICING JOINT, a splice can be boiled out without the use of a drip pan (See Figure 4.) Simply take the boil- 
ing pot and bring it up under the splice, so that the wires go directly into the paraffine. Nearly every cable-splicer’s platform is soaked with the 
paraffine that is wasted in using a drip pan, making it dangerous for workmen to stand on it. 

If the Hargis Cable Splicing Joint is used, no splice need ever be left open over night. The top of the sleeve can be “‘leaded”’ in a few min- 
utes. The armor can be removed, the wires laced to prevent damage to the insulation, and the bottom of the sleeve screwed on. 

The Hargis Joint can be used any number of times. When cable is taken down, the ends can be taken out of the joint, a new gasket put in, 
and it is as good as new. 

The soldered part of the joint is on top, where it can be readily examined for pin-holes. It is peculiarly adapted to under-ground work, for 
the reason that its shape allows of the greatest economy of space in man-holes. The Hargis Joint lends itself to some very pretty work in 
making turns at a branch joint in aerial cable. In fact, it is adaptable to any and all kinds of up-to-date cable work. 

We will ship any number of Hargis Cable Splicing Joints, over twenty-five, by prepaid freight, on thirty days’ trial. Pay for them if 
satisfactory; return them, freight charges collect, if not. 

They are made in four sizes: No.1, 2,3 and 4. At present (Sept. 1, 1906) we can make shipment of the No. 1 and 2 only. They are 
adaptable to cables of 200 pair or less. The rest can be shipped later. 

WRITE FOR PRICES TO 


VW. NN. MATTHEWS & BRO., 
MANUFACTURERS 
226N. Second St., Saint Louis 
Also Manufacturers of the following Patented Specialties : 
Stombaugh Guy Anchors. Callahan Cable Rollers. 


Kearney Cable Clamps. “O.K.” Sleet Cutters. 
Holdfast Lamp Guards. 
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Weston Electrical Instrument Company 


Main Office and Works, Waverly Park, NEWARK, N. J. 
New York Office, 74 Cortlandt Street 


LONDON BRANCH~— Audrey House, Ely Place, Holborn. PARIS, FRANCE—E. H. Cadiot, 12 Rue St., George. 
BERLIN —European Weston Electrical Instrument Co., Ritterstrasse, No. 88. 








WESTON Stee Pertsble | BaiPHizanmc WATTMETERS 


Direct Reading For Alternating and Direct Current Circuits. 
sii The only standard portable instrument which deserves this nam2 
Voltmeters, Millivoltmeters, Voltammeters, Absolutely permanent if not abused. 


Ammeters, Milammeters, Ground De- a 
tectors and Circuit Testers, Ohm- eee 
meters, Portable Galvan- yee 
otential 
ometers. Indicators 
ae a : Ammeters 








Write us regarding special voltme- . “ao or ; 
ters with very high resistance, par- , aN emma? Sy Central Stations 


ticularly adapted for cable testing. S ~ an 
ED eo SS Isolated Plants 


Highest Accuracy 
Least Consumption 
of Energy. 


Semi-Portable 
Laboratory 
Standard 
Voltmeters and 
Ammeters 
The most accurate 
and most con- 
Weston Standard Portable Weston Round Pattern, pes - 4 . ; a a : Portable Direct Reading Wattmeter for 
Voltmeter Model F, Station Ammeter. offered. Alternating and Direct Currents. 
































U. S. COMBINED 


Cash Register and Pay Station 


The 














Recollection (The PIONEER in this line) 
of 
Quality THE BEST TELEPHONE SERVICE 
Remains 


4 A cash ticket with every collec- 
tion. 


Long 
After 
the 


One gong only. 
One ring for 5 cents. 
Two rings for 10 cents. 


Five rings for 25 cents. 














Price 
is NO ERRORS 
NO DISPUTES 
Forgotten NO TROUBLE 
It keeps collections right 
It makes you money. r 
The MEASURED SERVICE Write at once for catalogue. 
F. D. Lawrence __ 
Electric Co. 


The United States Coin Register Co. 


| 
CINCINNATI, OHIO | 
| TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Note the Simplicity and General Arrangement of Apparatus in Our 


New Type of 
Standard Bridging Telephones 


It has all the Individuality, Superiority and Attractiveness of our Central 
Energy Instrument. 





Designers and Builders of Telephone Apparatus of the Highest 
Grade for All Classes of Service 


The Dry Cells are located in the lower end of the cabinet and are entirely shut off from the 
other apparatus. The Generator is mounted on a specially designed shelf and in addition is 
securely fastened to the back-board. Knowledge, skill and long experience have produced 
results of very great value to purchasers and insure the highest grade of workmanship and 
material. Write to-day for Bulletin No. 19-C. You should have a copy of Bulletin No. 18, 
containing 183 pages on construction material. 


Stromberg-Carlson Mfg. Telephone Co. 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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The Lundquist Automatic System 





is the only automatic trunking and grouping system 


in existence. 


Thoroughly protected by patents No. 


747,197 and No. 776,524 and by numerous other patents 
and pending applications. The public is warned against 
purchasing exchanges which infringe these patents. 


The Globe 


Automatic Telephone Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 





B-R 


Boy Riesr 


You Can’t Beat Our Tele- 
phones in Quality or Price 


@Our Service is Just a 
Little Prompter and More 
Satisfactory than you have 
Been Getting Elsewhere 


@That’s Why We Feel 
Warranted in Expecting 
An Order From You 


GIt’s Our Way of 
Building Up Business 











B-R 


THE B-R ELEC. & TELO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


MFG. CO. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


High Grade Telo. Apparatus and All Kinds of Supplies 


B-R 


gi tN ME iD Rage an gg tty a 


ETTER EAD 
UY IGHT 


B-R 











Intercommunicating 
Telephones 
- AND -: 
Private Exchange 
Systems 


THIS IS OUR SPECIALTY 








Don’t Buy Until You 
Have Investigated Ours 


National American Telephone 
Company 


141 South Clinton Street Chicago, Ill. 




















